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EVOLUTION OF THE SPANISH DICTIONARY 


José SANCHEZ 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


HE making of dictionaries is a very ancient art. Arabic, Latin, and 

Greek scholars compiled lists of words, treating their analogies, 
origins and differences. In the early stages works of this nature assumed 
diverse titles such as vocabulary, applied to a word-list with concise defini- 
tions ; glossary, a collection of archaic, rare, dialectical, or antiquated words 
with no attempt at completeness ; lexicon, a Greek word which in the Mid- 
die Ages referred to rare and difficult terms, although at present it is 
generally restricted to the vocabulary of a given author or his works: it is 
also applied to dictionaries of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew; and thesaurus, 
a collection of the words of a language. 

The dictionary as known today is of modern origin. It is the outgrowth 
of works of criticism on Greek and Latin literatures by scholars of the 
Middle Ages; it is perhaps the development of the medieval custom of 
writing marginal glosses or explanatory notes in texts of classical authors. 
Up to the fifteenth century lexicography was a series of incomplete essays, 
but with the discovery of printing there developed an increasing fond- 
ness for the study of the classics and with it the necessity to overcome the 
difficulties in the art of languages. The monks of Port Royal in the fif- 
teenth century were the first to undertake a scientific approach to gram- 
mar and lexicography. 

The word dictionarius is supposed to have been first used by the Eng- 
lish Johannes de Garlandia of the fourteenth century (1275?-1350), in a 
collection of Latin words, Multorum vocabulorum aequivocorum, arranged 
according to subjects, in sentences, and entirely in Latin. It appeared in 
print in Deventer in 1490, The author defines the term “dictionary” as 
“Dictionarius dicitur libellus iste a dictionibus magis necessariis, quas 
tenetur quilibet scolaris, non tantum in scrinio de lignis facto sed in cordis 
armariolo firmiter retinere.” 

In Promptorium parvulorum, by the English Dominican monk Gal- 
fridus Grammaticus, compiled in 1440 and published in London in 1499, 
we find one of the earliest attempts to explain Latin words in English. 
However, the first true Latin-English dictionary of any account is sup- 
posed to be the work of Sir Thomas Elyot, Dictionarium, published in 
London in 1538. A worthy sequel was Thomas Cooper’s Thesaurus linguae 
Romanae et Britannicae, published in 1565. 
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In the modern foreign languages John Palsgrave’s L’esclarcissement de la 
langue frangoyse, London, 1530, written for the instruction of Princess 
Mary Tudor, was one of the earliest contributions. The interesting title 
of Alvearius is used by John Baret in his trilingual English-Latin-French 
dictionary, which appeared in 1575. 

During the Renaissance several important classical works had a decisive 
and definite influence in the field of lexicography. The Latin work of the 
Italian Augustine monk Ambrosio Calepino, published in Reggio in 1502, 
was the reference lexicon most often used by the men of letters of the 
sixteenth century. In its first edition it was a Latin-Greek lexicon; later 
it included Italian, French, and Spanish, and finally, in the 1590 Basel 
edition, eleven languages were included. Thesaurus Ciceronianus, 1535, by 
Mario Nizzoli, likewise had considerable vogue. 

The great lexicographer of modern times, however, was the French 
Robert Estienne, author of two monumental works, Thesaurus linguae 
Latinae, Paris, 1531, and Thesaurus Graecae linguae, Geneva, 1572. This 
later was published by his son Henri, who sacrificed his fortune to carry 
out his father’s project. For this reason the son is frequently considered 
to be the author. The Latin thesaurus was the main source for Estienne’s 
Dictionnaire latin-frangais, Geneva, 1538, and Dictionnaire frangais-latin, 
Geneva, 1539-40, first of its kind. These four works, and especially the 
two classical dictionaries, were the indispensable fountain of information 
for subsequent philologists of all countries. Estienne’s lexicographies on 
the modern languages were not, however, the first of their kind, since there 
had already appeared in Geneva in 1487 a brief anonymous Latin-French 
dictionary, considered as the first Latin-Romance vocabulary. 

In the Spanish language there appeared in 1490 in Seville a close imita- 
tion of the Geneva vocabulary, prepared by the historian Alfonso de 
Palencia and entitled Universal vocabulario en latin y en romance, with 
Latin entries and Spanish definitions. 

However, the first notable contribution to Spanish lexicography was 
the work of the grammarian Antonio de Nebrija, Diccionarium latinum- 
hispanum et hispanum-latinum, published in 1492 in Salamanca. Nebrija 
(or Lebrija), who had already (1490) brought out the first modern gram- 
mar of any vernacular language, had the practical idea of inverting the 
order of the known lexicons and thus incorporating two dictionaries in one 
volume. Nebrija’s work contains one hundred and six folios, two columns 
each, with a total of nearly twelve thousand entries. In Spain the efforts of 
Nebrija initiated a long series of lexicographical studies which appeared 
throughout the sixteenth century. This important work paved the way for 
modern polyglot dictionaries of other European languages. Nebrija’s dic- 
tionary was translated into French in 1500 under the title Vocabularius 
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nebrissensis. Other editions soon appeared in Lyon, Paris, and Avignon. 
However, Estienne’s two classical works soon eclipsed Nebrija’s dictionary. 
This is easily understood if one recalls that Latin was the common lan-. 
guage of the learned in the Middle Ages and even as late as the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 

A brief but important early attempt in Spanish lexicography was Fran- 
cisco Huillery’s Vocabulario para fdcilmente y brievemente deprender a 
leer, escribir y hablar la lengua castellana, published in Paris in 1561. 
Illustrative of the literary inter-communication between Italy and Spain 
was the bilingual Vocabulario de las dos lenguas toscana y castellana, of 
Christébal de las Casas, published in Seville in 1570. A work which was 
to be used as the basis for later Latin-Spanish dictionaries was the peculiar 
contribution of Alonzo Sanchez de la Ballesta, Diccionario de vocablos 
castellanos, aplicados a la propiedad latina, published in Salamanca in 
1587. 

Considered to be one of the earliest Spanish-English dictionaries is 
Bibliotheca Hispénica, of Richard Percival, Gent., published in London 
in 1591. It contains a grammar of the Spanish language and a dictionary, 
Spanish-English-Latin, made up primarily from Nebrija’s and de las 
Casas’s works. John Minsheu enlarged and amplified Percival’s dictonary, 
omitting the Latin, and published it in London in 1599 as A Dictionary in 
Spanish and English. In 1617 this work, enlarged, improved and with a 
Latin section added, appeared in London as Vocabularium Hispanico- 
Latinum et Anglicum Copiosissimum ... A Most Copius Spanish Dic- 
tionaire with Latine and English. Minsheu, an able linguist and professor 
of languages in London, published also a more pretentious polyglot 
lexicography: Ductor in Linguas or The Guide into Tongues (1617-27), 
with equivalents in eleven languages. 

Two multilingual contributions that deserve mention are Henrico Horn- 
ken’s Recveil de Dictionnaires Francgoys, Espagnols et Latins, Bruxelles, 
1599; and John Pallet’s Diccionario muy copioso de la lengua espaiiola 
y francesa, Paris, 1604, in which many new words are found for the 
first time. 

In 1606 there appeared another lexicographical work, Del origen y 
principio de la lengua castellana, o Romance que oy se usa en Espaiia, by 
Bernardo de Alderete. Although published in Rome it soon became the 
reference manual for all Spanish philologists; the Spanish Academy used 
it unsparingly. 

Of greater lexicographical value among the polyglot contributions was 
the two-volume Trésor des deus langues frangoise et espagnole, of the 
Frenchman César Oudin, published in Paris in 1607. The very profuse 
vocabulary of Oudin was the basis of all Spanish-French dictionaries 
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throughout the seventeenth century in Spain. Two years after its publi- 
cation it was plagiarized by Hierosme Victor ; he lifted the French section 
from Oudin’s dictionary and incorporated it in his Tesoro de las tres 
lenguas, francesa, italiana y espanola (Geneva), with definitions in French, 
The Spanish translation appeared in Cologne in 1637. In retaliation Oudin, 
in his subsequent edition of 1616, incorporated Victor’s Spanish section, 
discarding his own, since it was of inferior value. 

Following Oudin’s pattern, in 1639 Joachim Trogney brought out El 
grande diccionario y thesoro de las tres lenguas espaiola, francesa y 
flamenca, and in 1659 Arnaldo de la Porte published in Antwerp his 
Nuevo. diccionario o thesoro de las lenguas espaiola y flamenca. 

Maestro Gonzalo Correas’ invaluable Trilingiie de tres artes de las tres 
lenguas: castellana, latina y griega, Salamanca, 1627, has always been a 
standard reference-work for the language of the period.- Although this 
treatise consists of separate grammars for each of the three languages, it 
is an important step in lexicography. 

Lorenzo Franciosini’s Vocabolario Italiano e Spagnolo non piu dato in 
luce, in two volumes (Rome, 1620) further shows the close relationship 
among Italian and Spanish men of letters during the Golden Age. Although 
preceded by earlier lexicographies of the same nature Franciosini’s was 
one of the best works for Spanish and Italian. 

A polyglot dictionary with English definitions of marked distinction is 
James Howell’s Lexicon Tetraglotton, an English-French-Italian-Spanish 
dictionary, published in London in 1659-60. The second volume contains 
“the choicest proverbs in all the said tongues.” This early work is of par- 
ticular value because of its fifty-two parts dealing with a wide variety of 
subjects : arts, sciences, recreation, horsemanship, hunting of wild animals, 
war, navigation, laws, religion, religious orders, etc. 

The second notable step in Spanish lexicography was Sebastian de 
Covarrubias’s Thesoro de la lengua castellana o espaiiola, published in 
Madrid in 1611. Covarrubias is rightly called the father of Spanish lexi- 
cography for this invaluable contribution, in spite of its deficiencies in 
acuteness of definitions. It contains a mass of information; under each 
entry are found proverbs, folklore, legends, and very curious etymologies. 
Although antiquated from a philological point of view, this thesaurus was 
the most scientifically compiled of all Spanish lexicographies prior to the 
first Academy dictionary. In 1674 Father Benito Remigio Noydens re- 
vised and augmented it and published it, together with Alderete’s work, 
already cited. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century Francisco Sobrino published 
in Brussels his Dictionnaire frangais et espagnol (1705), and a year later 
Captain John Stevens brought out in London a very worthy contribution, 
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A New Spanish and English Dictionary, model of subsequent works of 
similar nature and an important guide for the compilers of the Spanish 
Academy’s first dictionary. Stevens’s dictionary, together with Connelly 
and Higgins’s Diccionario nuevo de las dos lenguas espaiola e inglesa 
(1797-98), is perhaps the best Spanish-English reference lexicography of 
the period. 

These multilingual dictionaries served a very useful purpose in the evo- 
lution of the languages treated, for they enriched vocabularies to a higher 
degree than dictionaries of a single language could have done. This was 
accomplished primarily by the search for and incorporation of many shades 
of meaning required to render ideas into another tongue; this process fre- 
quently called for the use of more or less obsolete terms, some of which 
remained in the language and became naturalized. The word abadesa, for 
instance, was recorded for the first time in the de las Casas dictionary. 

The third step in Spanish lexicography was the dictionary of the Spanish 
Royal Academy, Diccionario de la lengua castellana, published from 1726 
to 1739, thirteen years after the founding of the Academy. This is the 
great dictionary familiarly known as the Diccionario de Autoridades. It 
incorporated Nebrija’s and Covarrubias’s works and to a large extent was 
inspired by the Dictionnaire de ? Académie frangaise, published by the 
French Academy in 1694. The principal sources for this monumental pro- 
duction of the Spanish Academy were the selected works of Spain’s best 
writers, the “authorities” of the Spanish language. For this task the 
Academy chose writers on the bases of their clarity, precision, and choice 
of vocabulary, qualities which conform with the Academy’s established 
and well-known purpose “to polish, fix, and give splendor” to the Spanish 
language. 

The Diccionario de Autoridades was the first Spanish lexicographical 
work built on scientific principles, although there had been similar earlier at- 
tempts in Spain. It introduced no innovation in lexicography, since the 
method followed in its compilation had long been known: the Spanish 
Academy followed the procedure employed by the Italian Accademia della 
Crusca of Florence. This learned body in its dictionary of 1612, Vo- 
cabolario degli Accademici della Crusca, had gathered words from the 
works of all Italian writers of the fourteenth century (1301-1400), but 
with special reference to Italy’s three giants: Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch. 

The Academy dictionary incorporated all words found in the works of 
the authors chosen, whether those terms were in common use or not; it 
included some terms relating to sciences and the arts; and it limited its 
etymologies to unquestionable cases. A notable feature of this first Academy 
dictionary was the use of citations and a profusion of proverbs from the 
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works of the writers studied. This important feature was not retained in 
subsequent editions, and in later versions the original six volumes were 
reduced to one, and the entries proportionally diminished. The edition of 
1899 contained some five thousand less entries than the first; hence the 
unusual value of the original first edition with reference to the Siglo de 
Oro literature of Spain. 

The abridged edition in one volume, begun in 1780, soon won deserved 
success,’ It omitted all citations, the old definitions were improved, and a 
selected vocabulary was established. The sixth edition (1822) is reputed 
to be the best. 

The matter of orthography has always been a source of great conten- 
tion among the members of the Academy. As early as 1517 Nebrija 
attempted to reduce to order the unsettled spelling of Castilian, but without 
results. The Academy, in its first larger edition, prefixed to its dictionary 
a brief discourse on the subject, also with little effect. However, in its 1817 
edition the Academy began a series of important changes which have been 
generally adopted by subsequent writers. The persevering labors of the 
Academicians have produced in the end a standard reference-work of the 
Spanish language indispensable for the learned. 

In the eighteenth century there were a few attempts, outside of the 
Academy, to improve the Spanish dictionary. Worthy of mention are 
A puntamientos para un diccionario castellano (1740), by Gregorio Mayans 
y Siscar, and the Diccionario castellano (1786-88), by Esteban Terreros y 
Pando. The first three volumes of Terreros contain “voces de ciencia y 
artes y sus correspondientes en las otras lenguas: francesa, latina e 
italiana.” To be more exact, it is the fourth volume that contains French, 
Latin, and Italian equivalents of all entries of the three other volumes, 
without definitions, examples or comments. The first volume and the first 
half of the second were printed in 1765-67, shortly before the author was 
expelled from Spain. Some twenty years later, 1786-88, he finished the 
remaining part and published it with the imprint of 1765-67. 

In the nineteenth century there are numerous dictionaries, lexicographi- 
cal treatises, and etymological studies. In this latter group two of the very 
well-known are Pedro Monlau y Roca’s Diccionario etimoldgico de la 
lengua castellana, Madrid, 1856, and Ramdén Cabrera’s Diccionario de 
etimologia castellana (1837), later utilized by Eduardo Benot in his lexico- 
graphical works.? Roque Barcia’s Diccionario general etimoldgico de la 


* All subsequent editions after 1780 are numbered with reference to this one-volume 
edition. Other editions are: 2nd, 1783; 3rd, 1791; 4th, 1803; 5th, 1817; 6th, 1822; 7th, 
1832; 8th, 1837; 9th, 1843; 10th, 1852; 11th, 1869; 12th, 1884; 13th, 1899; 14th, 1914; 
15th, 1925; 16th, 1939. 

* Diccionario de asonantes y consonantes; Diccionario de ideas afines y elementos 
de tecnologia; Arquitectura de las lenguas; etc. 
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lengua espaitola (1881-83) is a very useful reference-work, although not 
the most reliable. 

A work of remarkable value and proportion is the unfinished Dic- 
cionario de construccién yy régimen de la lengua castellana, two volumes, 
Paris, 1886, 1893. The compiler was the eminent Colombian scholar, Rufino 
José Cuervo. These two volumes contain a total of 2,270 pages and 
cover the letters a to d, inclusive. The size and thoroughness of this monu- 
mental work may be judged by the fact that the preposition @ alone covers 
twenty-seven solid pages, and the verb andar eleven. This dictionary was 
intended to be a continuation or a revision of the Diccionario de Autori- 
dades. 

The Academy dictionary has already gone through sixteen editions and 
remains the standard reference-work for the Spanish language. In 1933 
the Academy began the publication of a Diccionario histérico de la 
lengua espanola under the editorship of the distinguished philologist Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. It is intended to be a continuation or part of the Acad- 
emy’s regular dictionary, brought up to date and fully illustrated with 
citations from Spanish authors of all times, as was the original Dic- 
cionario de Autoridades. The outbreak of hostilities in Spain interrupted 
its publication, after two volumes appeared, covering A to Cevilla. 





REPORT ON ARMY LANGUAGE CLASSES NOW READY 


Under the auspices of the Commission on Trends in Education of The Modern 
Language Association of America a group of six experienced foreign language 
teachers made a survey of ASTP language classes during February and 
March. Their findings are embodied in a pamphlet entitled “A Survey of 
Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program.” Copies of the 
report are available (price, 25 cents) from The Modern Language Association 
of America, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 
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GALDOS’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


Dorotuy G. ParK and Hitario SAENZ 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


O BENITO PEREZ GALDOS might be accorded the title of the 

Apostle of Progress of Modern Spain. In his book, The Genius of 
Spain, Professor Salvador de Madariaga mentions three men of the “gen- 
eration of 1898” who may be considered the founders of contemporary 
Spanish culture—Menéndez y Pelayo, the master of modern Spanish 
scholarship; Giner, the philosopher; and Galddés, novelist and reformer, 
supreme interpreter of life. Though not an educator in the sense of that 
word as used in the American Who’s Who, the influence of Galdés upon 
education in Spain and upon the Spanish people has been tremendous. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth briefly some of the most im- 
portant ideas on education which Galdés presents in his novels. As these 
are unfolded, the reader may judge how far ahead of his time was this 
far-seeing humanitarian and author. As Baldomero says in Fortunata y 
Jacinta, “el mundo marcha,” and we must adapt education to fit in with 
our age. But Galdés was so far ahead of the rest of the world that the 
world has scarcely yet caught up with his advanced ideas. 

He had no preconceived theories and no educational axe to grind. He 
was cognizant of educational trends in other countries and was familiar 
with the methods advocated by Rousseau, Froebel, and Pestalozzi. However, 
his chief concern was not with theories but with practical social better- 
ment. Believing in the essential goodness of human nature, he took upon 
himself the task of social enlightenment and vividly portrayed in his novels 
conditions that needed remedying. He painted unforgettable portraits of 
characters whose lives had been ruined by defective education and gave also 
a few examples of ideal education. His suggestions for the improvement 
of educaton are still helpful today, although many of them have now been 
put into practice. 

Gladés’s conception of his own role in the realm of education might 
well be stated in the words of Maximo Manso, “Discipulo soy no mas, o si 
se quiere, humilde auxiliar de esa falange de nobles artifices que siglo tras 
siglo han venido tallando en el bloque de la bestia humana la hermosa 
figura del hombre divino. Soy el aprendiz que aguza una herramienta, 
que mantiene una pieza; pero la penetracién activa, la audacia fecunda, 
la fuerza potente y creadora me estan vedadas, como a los demas mortales 
de mi tiempo.”* 


* El Amigo Manso, (Madrid, 1910), 9. 
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I 

With his keen observation of every stratum of Spanish society Galdés 
was able to place his finger upon the pulse of the people and like an under- 
standing physician diagnose its ailments and suggest a remedy. He believed 
that the primary cause of most of the existing evils lay in a lack of educa- 
tion or in the wrong type of education. Society, not the people, was to 
blame. As he exclaims feelingly, “Figdrate, jqué educacién! ; Pobre 
pueblo!; y luego hablamos de sus pasiones brutales, cuando nosotros 
tenemos la culpa. Estas cosas hay que verlas de cerca . . . hay que poner 
la mano sobre el corazon del pueblo, que es sano . . . si; pero a veces sus 
latidos no son latidos, sino patadas.’” 

Galdés had the utmost sympathy for children and believed that much of 
juvenile delinquency could be directly traced to poor living conditions, mal- 
nutrition, neglect on the part of parents, and inadequate education and 
supervision. Many, like the waif, Marianela, in the novel of that title, were 
undernourished, dwarfed both mentally and physically, neglected, left to 
shift for themselves, “perdidos en los desiertos sociales . . . en lo mas 
obscuro de las poblaciones, en lo mds solitario de los campos, en las minas, 
en los talleres.”* 

The children of the poor schoolteacher, José Ido del Sagrario, were pale, 
rickety, and scrofulous. One was a cripple, another bowlegged; a third 
had a harelip, and the eldest was stooped.‘ The children of Bringas, the 
bureaucrat, were pale and undernourished, though very attractive. In 
Fortunata y Jacinta Galdés describes the children of the slums, ragged, 
shoeless, and dirty, “que no hacen mds que vagar.” The six-year-old 
Adoracién is like a lily growing out of the mire, for her skirt and shoes, 
though old, are neatly mended and her face is clean.* Very evident in 
Madrid is the need for “higiene, escuelas, gimnasia, aire, urbanizacién.’”” 

The sympathetic and graphic description of the “army” of street gamins 
in La Desheredada is illustrative of Galdés’s ability to penetrate to the 
causes of juvenile crime. “Mayor variedad de aspectos y de fachas en la 
unidad de la inocencia picaresca no se ha visto jamas. Habia caras 
lividas y rostros siniestros entre la muchedumbre de semblantes risuefios. 
El heredado raquitismo marcaba con su sello amarillo multitud de cabezas, 
inscribiendo la predestinacién del crimen. Los craneos achatados, los 
pomulos cubiertos de granulaciones, y el pelo ralo, ponian una mascara 
de antipatia sobre las siempre interesantes facciones de la nifiez. En un 
momento se vid a la partida proveerse de palos de escoba, cafias, varas, con 


* Fortunata y Jacinta, (Madrid, 1915), I, 129. 

* Marianela, (Madrid, 1932), 237. * El Doctor Centeno, (Madrid, 1905), II, 185. 
* La de Bringas, (Madrid, 1906), 231; cf. Tormento, (Madrid, 1906), 46, 58. 

* Fortunata y Jacinta I, 356. " El Doctor Centeno II, 186. 
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esa rapidez puramente espafiola, que no es otra cosa que el instinto de 
armarse. ... 

“;De donde habia salido toda aquella gente? Eran la discordia del 
porvenir, una parte crecida de la Espafia futura, tal que si no las quintaran 
el sarampidén, las viruelas, las fiebres y el raquitismo, nos daria una 
estadistica considerable dentro de pocos afios. Eran la alegria y el estorbo 
del barrio, estimulo y apuro de sus padres, desertores mas bien que 
alumnos de la escuela, un plantel de que saldrian quizas hombres de 
provecho y sin duda vagos y criminales. . . . 

“El militar paseo tenia por musica, ademas del estruendo de latas, el 
reir inmenso de la bandada, el pio, pio mezclado de voces prematuramente 
roncas. . . . Habia en las filas renacuajos de dos pies de alto con las patas 
en curva y la cara mocosa, que blasfemaban como carreteros ; habia quien 
mudando los dientes escupia por el colmillo; habia quien llevaba una colilla 
de cigarro detras de la oreja y una caja de fésforos en un hueco, que no 
bolsillo, de la ropa; habia piernas blancas desnudas asomandose a las 
ventanas de un pantalon que a pedazos se caia . . . chaquetones que fueron 
de abuelos, y calzones que fueron mangas; blusas que atin se acordaban de 
haber sido chalecos; gorras peludas que fueron ; Ay! manguitos de ele- 
gantes damas. .. . En aquel murmullo ; qué bien se concentraban los chillidos 
para decir: ‘Somos granujas; no somos aun la humanidad, pero si un 
croquis de ella. Espafia, somos tus polluelos, y cansados de jugar a los toros, 
jugamos a la guerra civil.’ ”* 

When one of the ragamuffins, Zarapicos, was killed in a fight over a 
helmet, all Madrid was disturbed by this new “crime wave”—but not for 
long. They talked much of “consagrar muchos ratos y no pocas pesetas a 
la curacién del cuerpo social . . . tanta actividad, tanta charla, tanto pro- 
yecto de escuelas, de penitenciarias, de sistemas tedricos, practicos, mixtos, 
sencillos y complejos, celulares y panoscépicos, docentes y correccionales, 
fueron cayendo en el olvido, como los juguetes del nifio, abandonados y rotos 
ante la ilusién del juguete nuevo. El juguete nuevo de aquellos dias fué un 
proyecto urbano mas practico y ademas esencialmente lucrativo. Ocu- 
paronse de él juntas y comisiones, las cuales trabajaron tan bien y con 
tanto espiritu de realidad, que al poco tiempo se alz6 grandiosa, provocativa- 
mente bella y monumental, toda roja y feroz, la nueva Plaza de Toros.” 

Thus the public soon becomes apathetic and even when aroused fails to 
do anything about correcting the cause of the evil. “j Toda la energia la 
guardais luego para declamar contra los homicidios, los robos, y el suicidio, 
sin reparar que sostenéis escuela permanente de estos tres crimenes!’’?® 


*La Desheredada, (Madrid, 1909), I, 105-108; cf. La Familia de Leén Roch, 
(Madrid, 1901), 1, 344-350, also Tristana, (Madrid, 1892), 47 for other vivid descrip- 
tions of youthful mischief-makers. ° La Desheredadal,132. ™ Marianela, 112-113. 
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cried Galdés through the character of Golfin, the kind doctor. The greatest 
misery of all miseries, he says, is ignorance, in the face of which even 
religion may become an impulse toward crime.” 

With this conviction, naturally, Galdés looked upon the schools as an 
important weapon in his campaign for social betterment. But here, too, he 
found many evils. In El Doctor Centeno, also in Miau, he vividly pointed 
out the most glaring faults of the prevailing school system and thereby did 
for Spain the same service Dickens did for England in Nicholas Nickleby. 

In Pedro Polo’s school how many crimes were committed in the name 
of education! Polo was a firm believer in the ancient maxim of “La letra 
con sangre entra” and set up as his own motto the forbidding doctrine of 
“Siembra coscorrones y recogeras sabios.”** He literally tried to pound 
facts into the heads of his young charges. “Polo no ensefiaba nada: lo que 
hacia era introducir en la mollera de sus alumnos, por una operaciOn que 
podriamos llamar imyectocerebral, cantidad de formulas, definiciones, re- 
glas, generalidades y recetas cientificas que luego se quedaban dentro 
indigeridas y fosilizadas, embarazando la inteligencia sin darla un atoma 
de substancia ni dejar fluir las ideas propias, bien asi como las piedras que 
obstruyen el conducto de una fuente.”** But Polo was a conscientious 
teacher, when in his right mind, and although his method “destruia la vida 
propia de la inteligencia para erigir en su lugar mufiecos vestidos de trapos 
pedantescos,” yet he was “un honrado vandalo,”™* 

Not only the stick and the ruler were used as common instruments of 
punishment, but fasting and the psychological weapon of ridicule as well. 
This last was most cruel of all and the most deadly, because it often killed 
all desire to learn. Felipe felt that he was good for nothing when he was 
made to wear the dunce cap and was laughed at for his ambition to become 
a doctor.** Mariano hated school because “La poca estimacién que se le 
tenia mat6 en él sus escasos deseos de aprender.’”** Manuel skipped classes 
because his teachers made fun of him.’* Cadalso wept when the school- 
master, whom Galdés characterizes as a verdugo, called him by his nick- 
name and permitted the other children to jeer at him.** 

Galdds also deplored the narrow type of education considered sufficient 
for women. It consisted chiefly “en leer sin acento, escribir sin ortografia, 
contar haciendo trompetitas con la boca y bordar con punto de marca el 
dechado,”?® perhaps with a little confused knowledge of geography and 
grammar ;”° then for the upper classes, piano and French with perhaps a 


™ Op. cit.,112. ™ El Doctor Centenol, 63, ™Op. cit.1,67£. “Op. cit. I, 73. 
* Op. cit. I, 87, 93. * La Desheredada I, 245. * El Amigo Manso, 26. 

™ Miau, (Madrid, 1907), 81. * Fortunata y Jacinta 1, 40; cf. III, 85. 
* Gloria, (Madrid, 1905), I, 28 £.; cf. La Familia de Leén Roch, I, 80 f. 
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very little science. “La musica y los idiomas son indispensables en la buena 
sociedad,” insists don Francisco.™ 

However, we feel that Galdés’s sympathies are entirely with Tristana 
who complains, “Pero mi pobre mamaé no pensd mas que en darme la 
educacién insubstancial de las nifias que aprenden para llevar un buen 
yerno a casa, a saber: un poco de piano, el indispensable barniz de francés, 
y qué sé yo—tonterias. . . . Asi es que me encuentro inutil de toda inutili- 
dad.” 

In fact, Galdés’s ideas on the independence of women are quite modern. 
As Tristana says, “Quiero ser algo en el mundo, cultivar un arte, vivir, de 
mi misma . . . quiero tener una profesi6n, y no sirva para nada, ni sé nada 
de cosa alguna. Esto es horrendo. Aspiro a no depender de nadie, ni del 
hombre que adoro.’ 

Among other evils, Galdés waged a constant war against superstition, 
whether in religion as in Dofia Perfecta,* Marianela,* and Angel Guerra* 
or in the common acts of every day as described in Nazarin,?" Fortunata y 
Jacinta,** and El Doctor Centeno.** 

Another evil to be remedied was the attitude of the Spanish people 
toward work, “El trabajo es el fundamento de la virtud’’*® for either man 
or woman, thinks Galdds, and he has little patience with the landed aristoc- 
racy who live off their incomes and are of no use to society or who become 
a burden to society when their wealth suddenly melts away, as happened to 
Federico in La Incégnita.** The drama, Mariucha, is dedicated to this 
theme and demonstrates how the gospel of work may be the salvation of 
the people. 

II 


No discussion of Galdés’s ideas on education would be complete without 
mention of some of the chief characters which so vividly serve as illustra- 
tions of the dire results of a bad education. Galdés agrees with Paulita, 
“| Ay de aquéllos que no se han conocido, que se han engafiado a si mismos 
y han dejado torcerse a la naturaleza y falsificarse el caracter sin reparar 
en ello! Esos, cuando lo callado hable, cuando lo oculto salga, cuando lo 
disfrazado se descubra, seran victimas de los mas espantosos sufrimientos. 
Se sentiran nacer de nuevo en edad avanzada; notaran que han vivido 
muchos afios sin sentido; notaran que el nuevo ser originado por una tardia 

* Tormento, 52. * Tristana, 104 f. * Op. cit., 141 f. 

™ Dotia Perfecta, (Madrid, 1905), 58-62; 90-98. 

* Marianela, 70-73 ; 150-156 ; 238. 

* Angel Guerra, (Madrid, 1920), II, 250; III, 74 f. 

* Nazarin, (Madrid, 1907), 67-70; 122 £.; 131; 226. 

* Fortunata y Jacinta II, 354, 358. 


” El Doctor Centeno I, 187-216; II, 253-262. ” Fortunata y Jacinta IU, 71. 
™ La Incégnita, (Madrid, 1906), 102. 
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transformacion se desarrolla intolerante, orgulloso, pidiendo todo lo que le 
pertenece, lo que es suyo, lo que una vida ficticia y engafiosa no le ha sabido 
dar ; pidiendo sentimientos que el viejo ser, el ser inerte, indiferente y frio, 
no ha conocido. ; Qué luchas tan terribles resultan de este despertar tardio! 
; Oh, esto es espantoso !’”8* 

Marianela is the classic Galdosian example of human tragedy caused by 
ignorance and neglect. Her sensitive soul, vivid imagination, and capacity 
for love, which, in a favorable environment, would have been her greatest 
assets, only contributed to her pathetic frustration and untimely death. “Es 
un ejemplo del estado a que vienen los seres moralmente organizados para 
el bien, para el saber, para la virtud, y que por su abandono y apartamiento 
no pueden desarrollar las fuerzas de su alma.”** 

Isidora Rufete, brought up to believe that she was in reality a rich heiress, 
governed all her actions accordingly, lived beyond her means, and dreamed 
only of the day when she would come into her own. When finally con- 
vinced that she had been the victim of a cruel hoax, the shock almost 
unseated her reason. In desperation she cried, “Soy noble, soy noble. No 
me quitaréis mi nobleza, porque es mi esencia, y yo no puedo ser sin ella, 
ni ése es el camino.”** This was indeed the final straw that broke down 
the last moral fibers in a sensitive creature who might have been a noble 
woman instead of a professional prostitute. 

The story of Rosalia de Bringas* illustrates the inadequacy of the femin- 
ine education of the day, which, far from preparing girls for life, often made 
them the easy victims of the seductive shopkeeper and the inexorable 
money-lender. Driven by her love of luxury and fine clothes, and afflicted 
by the mania of “vanidad cursi,’”’ Rosalia became more and more deeply 
entangled in debt and deceit till she finally sacrificed her honor on the altar 
of Mammon. 

The character of Dofia Perfecta is typical of the effects of a narrow 
education upon a strong but religious nature. As she followed slavishly the 
slightest suggestion of her father confessor, the Penitenciario, her moral 
vision became warped till she felt justified in sacrificing the happiness of 
her own daughter and in bringing about the murder of her nephew. As 
Galddés says, “Tal es el resultado producido en un caracter duro y sin bon- 
dad nativa por la exaltacién religiosa, cuando ésta en vez de nutrirse de la 
conciencia y de la verdad revelada en principios tan sencillos como hermosos 
busca su savia en férmulas estrechas que sdlo obedecen a intereses 
eclesiasticos.”** 

Celipin (Felipe) Centeno is a pathetic example of a child kicked about, 
made to feel inferior, continually thwarted in his desire for education, de- 


™ La Fontana de Oro, (Madrid, 1906), 225. * Marianela, 237. 
* La Desheredada, 232. * La de Bringas. * Dotia Perfecta, 323-324. 
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feated in his ambition to become a doctor. Starved both physically and 
mentally, he found only insipid fare at school. “Porque en los cansados 
libros no se mentaba nada de lo que a él ponia tan pensativo, nada de tanto 
y tanto problema constantemente ofrecido a su curiosidad ansiosa. ; Oh! si 
el doctisimo don José le respondiese a sus preguntas, ; cuanto aprenderia !’”** 
The neurotic schoolmaster, Pedro Polo, branded him as a dunce and sar- 
castically told him, “Seras médico: témale el pulso a la pata de la mesa.””** 
In the face of these odds, a nature less balanced, less amiable, and less 
resourceful might have developed into a dangerous rebel against society. 

Such was the case with Mariano Rufete,*® who, reared in the false 
hope of a rich inheritance, early came to grips with the law for a crime 
of impulse. Frustrated in his desire for wealth, bearing the stigma of 
prison, held up to ridicule by his college teachers, he would not apply 
himself for long to any honest work, but sullenly plotted revenge against 
an unkind world. Sinking lower and lower, finally, after an attempt to 
assassinate a high government official, he was again committed to prison, 
thus becoming a burden upon society, of whose neglect he had been 
the victim. 

Alejandro Miquis*® was a spoiled child-prodigy, an embryo poet and 
dramatist, whom, as he grew up, his misguided parents tried to force 
into the profession of law. They launched him at the university and felt 
their responsibility at an end when they sent him monthly checks. Never 
having been taught the value of money, Alejandro spent it like water and 
was always over his ears in debt. Generous to a fault and highly gifted, 
but lacking habits of thrift or self-reliance, he fell a victim to his own 
mental conflicts and loose manner of living. Poverty-stricken and almost 
friendless, with both physical and mental health undermined, he met an 
untimely and pathetic end, a tragic loss to society, of which he might 
have been an ornament. 

The story of Joaquin Pez shows the tragedy that befalls a weak char- 
acter, who, having been reared in luxury without regard to a career, is 
helpless when he suddenly finds himself without means of support. “Mis 
faltas son debilidades, y ademas un efecto preciso de la mala, de la 
perversa educacién que he recibido. ; Por qué educaron en el lujo al 
hijo de un pobre empleado con treinta mil reales? ; Por qué desde nifio 
me ensefiaban a competir con los hijos de los grandes de Espafia? 2 Por 
qué no me dieron una carrera, por qué no me aplicaron a cualquier 
trabajo, en vez de meterme en una oficina, que es la escuela de la vagancia? 
Estas son las consecuencias. Me criaron en la vanidad, y la vanidad me 
conduce a este fin desastroso.”™ 


™ El Doctor Centeno I, 93. * Op. cit. I, 87. 
” Brother of Isidora in La Desheredada. “Character in El Doctor Centeno. 
“ La Desheredada Il, 179; cf. Federico in La Incégnita, 102. 
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To these illustrations of tragedy resulting from inadequate or misguided 
education might be added examples of poorly balanced personalities 
developed by too narrow an education. Among these might be mentioned 
Jacinto, the precocious prig of a lawyer, “uno de esos chiquillos precoces, 
a quienes la indulgente Universidad lanza antes de tiempo a las arduas 
luchas del mundo, haciéndoles creer que son hombres porque son doc- 
tores” ;*? don Cayetano, the absent-minded pedant who is perpetually 
buried in the ruins of ancient Orbajosa; don Inocencio, the bigoted cleric 
who maliciously misuses his power as a priest—to name only a few, who 
happen to be presented in the same novel. These illustrations should 
suffice to show that Galdés was keenly aware of the various angles pre- 
sented by the many-faceted problem of education. 


III 

Galdés not only described clearly the evils in society which were 
badly in need of a remedy and laid his finger on what he conceived to 
be the cause, namely, inadequate education; he also made some positive 
suggestions, both by way of example and precept, for improvement of 
the situation. 

For an example of the ideally educated woman, we might take Floren- 
tina,** who in contrast with the pathetic figure of Nela, dwarfed in mind 
and body, represents the cultivated, enlightened mind, the kind, under- 
standing heart, the fully developed, poised personality, beautiful in body 
and in soul. 

A good illustration of the ideally educated man is Pepe Rey,** the 
young engineer, intelligent, well-read, charming and congenial, unpreju- 
diced and clear-thinking, possessed of high ideals, sensitive to values in 
art and literature as well as in science, a dynamic, virile personality. For 
an ideal, self-made man we would mention Teodoro Golfin,** the kind 
doctor and surgeon, whose specialized knowledge and skill only served 
to deepen his tolerance and understanding of other human beings. 

Galdés believed that formal education played an important role in 
the amelioration of social evils. He even dedicated one of his novels “a 
los que son o deben ser sus verdaderos médicos [of society] ; a los maestros 
de escuela.”** As an example of a good teacher we would name Maximo 
Manso, the soul of humility and of kindness, who consistently tried to 
discover the hidden talents of his students and bring out the best in them. 
Galdés must have been in thorough agreement with his creed: “ni hay 


“ Dotia Perfecta, 82. 

“ This character in Marianela symbolizes not aoe ideal education but also progres- 
sive Christianity of the highest type. 

“ Nephew of Dofia Perfecta in the novel of that title. 

“ Important character in Marianela, 

“ Title-page of La Desheredada, 
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ensefianza posible sin la bendita amistad, que es el mejor conductor de 
ideas entre hombre y hombre.’** What a far cry from Pedro Polo! 

In general, the aim of education should be “prepararnos a vivir con 
vida completa.” The important thing “no es parecer, sino ser, y que a 
este principio debe sujetarse la educacién.”** As a mother advises her 
son, “Has de hacerte un hombre atil, que viva honradamente, sin depender 
de nadie. . . . Y debo creer que este hijo mio es ya crecidito, con fuerza 
suficiente para no necesitar andadores, y juicio para gobernarse por si 
solo.’’** 

To achieve this aim Galdés would throw into the discard some of “los 
librotes indigestos que los chicos tenian” and substitute “herramientas 
de facil manejo, lapices y colores, carton para hacer casitas,”*° and other 
practical aids which make learning more interesting and therefore more 
effective. In speaking of Felipe’s barren study of geography when the 
master punished him for drawing a map, Galddés is moved to exclaim, 
“; Qué lastima no tener caja de pinturas, o al menos lapices de colores! 
Asi, asi, debian ser ensefiadas todas las cosas. ;Por que no se han 
de pintar la Gramatica y la Doctrina?”’** We can imagine that Galddés 
would be greatly pleased to see some of the present-day texts for teaching 
grammar, profusely illustrated and reduced to “minimum essentials.” 

Galdés agreed with Pestalozzi’s theory of “object teaching” based upon 
sense perception. He advocated teaching by examples and, whenever pos- 
sible, in the presence of the object under discussion. “Si queria imbuirle 
algtin principio artistico, procuraba hacerlo delante de una obra de arte. 
En lo moral, empleaba apologos, parabolas y hasta demostraciones materia- 
les, y los fenédmenos del orden fisico los explicaba, siempre que podia, 
delante del fenédmeno mismo.’ 

Under this system, the pupil, Manuel, developed clarity of judgment 
and appreciation of art and of science. Through the eyes of his teacher 
a new world was revealed to him, As he remarked, “Antes habia venido 
yo muchas veces al Museo; pero no lo habia visto hasta ahora.’** And as 
his intellectual vision became more keen and he became enchanted with 
history and with poetry, his moral character underwent a change. Rebel- 
lion and harshness disappeared, and Manuel developed into a useful and 
happy person. 

It is evident that for Galdés the keynote of discipline is kindness and 


“ El Amigo Manso, 28. * El Doctor Centeno Il, 75. 

” Halma (Madrid, 1895), 189, 190. 

” El Doctor Centeno II, 76. 

" Ibid., I, 89. Perhaps Galdés is thinking of his own childhood acquaintance with 
English methods in the Canary Isles. 

" El Amigo Manso, 32. 

* Ibid., 31-32; cf. El Doctor Centeno II, 100. 
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understanding, oranges rather than threats and rifle-shots,* prevention 
rather than cure, schools for self-development rather than penitentiaries 
or schools for correction. Not that our author believed in laxity of dis- 
cipline. He condemned José Ido del Sagario for being as much too easy 
with the students as Pedro Polo was too harsh ;** and he praised Barbara 
whose heart and intellect were so well balanced that she was a wise tutor 
for her son, being severe or indulgent as the situation demanded.** Galdés 
was certainly utterly opposed to the use of sarcasm or ridicule in the 
schoolroom. He believed in following the child’s own bent wherever prac- 
ticable,** but he would scarcely go all the way with Progressive Education 
in the United States today or turn the child loose to follow his own 
instincts.** 

Galdés welcomed all subjects and all methods which actively helped 
prepare the child to meet life’s problems, and he rejected all that did not 
meet this practical standard. Art and poetry, however, he felt came within 
this criterion. Religion, too, had its place. “I.a fe es una fuerza, la mayor 
de las fuerzas, y con su ayuda, las demas fuerzas, ora sociales, ora 
econdmicas, podran realizar maravillas. Toda empresa de mejora moral 
me tiene a su lado, porque no veo mas camino para el perfeccionamiento 
humano que las creencias firmes, la misericordia, el perdén de las ofensas, 
la proteccién del fuerte al débil, la limosna, la paz de las conciencias.”** 

With the early training of the child in the right direction, developing his 
best abilities and inculcating habits of self-control and thrift, preparing 
him for some useful work, Galdés believed that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, with its subsequent adult complications, could be largely 
solved. The best method to be followed is summarized by our author 
in the words of Maximo Manso, “reuniendo con método carifioso lo que 
en torno a mi veo, lo mismo la teoria sdlida que el hecho voluble, 
asi el fendmeno indubitable como la hipotesis atrevida; adelantando cada 
dia con el paso lento y seguro de las medianias; construyendo el saber 
propio con la suma del saber de los demas, y tratando por ultimo, de que 
las ideas adquiridas y el sistema con tanta dificultad labrado, no sean 
vanas fabricas de viento y humo, sino mas bien una firme estructura de 
la realidad de mi vida con poderoso cimiento en mi conciencia.”® 

Thus we see that in the nineteenth century Galdés was already pro- 
pounding basic ideas of modern education, built around the child rather 
than the curriculum, education which seeks to prepare him to face the 
realities of life. 


“In La Desheredada, the policeman who offers Mariano oranges and shows signs 
of friendliness is the only one who can do anything with the young culprit: I, 127-131. 

* El Doctor Centeno I, 58-61 ; 69 £. ; 94. * Fortunata y Jacinta I, 55-56. 

" Tristana, 104-105. ™ Fortunata y Jacinta 1, 53-54. *” Halma, 61. 

” El Amigo Manso, 9-10. 
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ENTRAL AMERICA has long been relatively neglected as a source 

of literary research in spite of the fact that it was the third regional 
government set up by Spain in the New World. Yet much of the best 
reporting done by any of the early chroniclers came from the Capitania 
General de Guatemala. Bernal Diaz del Castillo wrote his history in 
Guatemala, where his original manuscript still remains; but he is spoken 
of, more often than not, as having come from Mexico. Bartolomé de las 
Casas did his first work in Guatemala, long before he retired to Mexico. 
Pedro de Alvarado lent luster to the Capitania de Guatemala which he 
was appointed to rule, but after his death the importance of Guatemala 
(now Central America) went unrecorded. The writings of the leaders 
of the independence movement of 1821 are still largely unexplored, even 
by Spanish Americans. In 1943, when we here in the United States 
consider plans for “Union Now,” or others of like nature, we forget 
or are ignorant of the fact that the political leaders of Central America 
proposed in 1821 an alliance of the Americas, North and South, with a 
New World police force to quell all disturbances and to protect the young 
nations of the west from the despoilers of Europe. Their proposal sounds 
as modern in concept as any of the highly publicized ones of today. Men 
like Francisco de Molina, José F. Barrundia, Alejandro Marure and 
Garcia Granados were as advanced intellectually as any leader either 
to the north or south. 

Guatemala was the political center of the Capitania General; it was 
also the cultural center and the seat of the first university in Central 
America. Even today Guatemala exercises great influence over her sister- 
republics, and her poets and short-story writers are read eagerly by them. 
A survey, then, of the literary scene in Central America should prove 
to be interesting for the general reader who is not wholly familiar with 
either the history or literature of the onetime Capitania General. 

The tradition of literary leadership in Guatemala is still fresh in the 
minds of her writers. A sense of responsibility for the preservation of 
the past is very prominent among the present-day literati. Proof of this 
statement is the abundant and good writing in the realm of the historical 


*This survey was made possible by a grant from The American Council of 
Learned Societies. 
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anecdote, the legendary past, and the folklore of the Indian. Generally 
speaking, poetry has always held precedence over prose-writing in Spanish- 
America, but in Guatemala prose stands on its own merits and vies with 
poetry as an artistic medium. 

Among the outstanding prose-writers in the leyenda and short-story 
are Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla, whose Madre Milpa has become a classic 
of Indian legend. Cuatro suertes and La Casa de la Muerta continue 
the colonial indianista theme, but in Guatemala the Indian theme is wholly. 
different from that of Mexico or the Indian regions of Peru or Ecuador. 
In the works of Samayoa Chinchilla there is nothing of the proletariat 
novel such as one finds in Huasipungo, or any of the problems one finds 
in El indio of Lépez y Fuentes. The Guatemalan has been content to give 
us the psychological backgrounds of the Indian, his religious beliefs, his 
actions in everyday life, free from any political or social implications. 
That does not mean to say that the Indian is not portrayed faithfully 
by Samayoa Chinchilla; on the contrary, the Indian is vividly pictured 
but the problems of everyday life in Guatemala are vastly different from 
those of Ecuador or Peru. Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla writes a very 
refined prosé, smooth-flowing and expressive. Atmosphere and mood play 
an important part in his work. 

Miguel Angel Asturias was the first of the contemporary writers to 
try his hand at the leyenda with a book called Leyendas de Guatemala 
(1930). His leyendas are based on folk-tales which have their base in 
the Popul-Buj, the so-called Bible of the Maya-Quiché Indians of Guate- 
mala. Asturias writes a brilliant prose filled with striking metaphors and 
phrases. As he does in poetry, Asturias startles his reader with his extraor- 
dinary linguistic ability in prose. 

Roberto Quintana is less well-known than his rivals in prose, but he 
is worthy of a place beside them although his literary output is small by 
comparison. Mal agiiero is a book of Indian tales or short-stories which 
reflect the Indian in relation to a Spanish or white background. Some of 
the stories approach in theme the episodes of Huasipungo, but there is 
nothing repulsive in them, The prose of Quintana is rough, but now and 
again brilliant metaphors light up his pages. 

Rosendo Santa Cruz also stands out as a teller of tales. Tierras de 
lumbre is vanguardista in theme and style. Santa Cruz resembles Icaza 
in his love for robust themes.and plain language, but none of his stories 
repel the reader as do the tales of Icaza. 

César Brafias, Francisco Méndez, Francisco Meneses, Morales Nadler, 
Carlos Samayoa Aguilar, and Francisco Figueroa are the chief poets of 
today. Eloy Amado Herrera is the best of the young men and should 
soon attract attention beyond Guatemala. At twenty-one he has a very 
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fine talent which, with time, should produce lasting values. All in all, 
poetry is flourishing in Guatemala, with all indications pointing to a 
worthy future. 

Facilities for research in Guatemala are fairly good. The Biblioteca 
Nacional is the best in Central America; the Archivo Nacional is likewise 
good. Its director, Joaquin Pardo is an excellent scholar as well as a 
trained archivist; he will publish a catalogue of the archivo in the near 
future. Neither the library nor the archivo has complete sets of Guate- 
malan newspapers or magazines; therefore the literary investigator still 
needs connections with private citizens, whose libraries contain many valu- 
able periodicals and books. It is to be hoped that the government will 
attempt the acquisition of private libraries, even though the cost will be 
great. 

In Guatemala the literary generations have been clearly marked. There 
is the “generation of 1920,” of “1930,” of “1940.” Nowhere else in 
Central America is this true. In El Salvador, for example, geography 
seems to have played a more important role than history; for we hear 
people speak of “Los Vincentinos,” “Los Santa Anas,” “Los Cuscatlecos.” 
In these groups are included young and old. Only in Santa Ana did I 
find a group of young men, hardly more than boys, who had any idea 
of making up a generation such as one finds in Guatemala. Manuel Aguilar 
Chavez is the leader of this group. As editor of El Diario del Occidente 
he has considerable influence with the younger men and can aid them 
materially, which is of tremendous importance in El Salvador. 

In San Salvador, the capital of the republic, the literary circle is domi- 
nated by Dr. Manuel Castro Ramirez, head of the Academia of El Sal- 
vador as well as the editor of the Ateneo, official organ of the Academia. 
Juan Felipe Torufio and Guillermo Chacon, editor and reporter respectively 
of El Diario Latino, are chief among the young men. Francisco Gavidia, 
grand old man of Salvadorian letters, friend and teacher of Rubén Dario, 
still works at historical research, but at the age of eighty no longer 
figures among the active producers. He is more interested in research 
than in creative writing, and even at eighty he surprises one by his 
activity. 

The writers of El Salvador have been slow in following the historical 
trend of prose-writing in Central America. Folklore, too, so abundant in 
all the republics, is only beginning to interest the young writers, although 
the wealth of material should provide an ambitious writer with a lifetime 
task. Professor Carlos Monterrosa of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
has written a book, still in manuscript, on the folklore of the Indian 
region of El Salvador, principally on the Izalco region. It is a pity that 
his work is not in print. Dr. Gonzalez Sol, chief of the Government 
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Press Bureau, has also interested himself in the folklore of his country. 
He has published a history of native music in El Salvador which has 
won acclaim in our own country. 

For the literary investigator El Salvador offers a fertile field, but 
the difficulty of obtaining source-material is very great. The National 
Library is well-organized but small, and there is still much material 
to be catalogued. Worse still is the lack of a real archive where the visitor 
could consult historical material. Much of the periodical literature is 
missing, and it is doubtful if these missing newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and the like, will ever be recovered or assembled. Some of the 
most interesting source-material is owned by individual bibliophiles, 
whose help and generosity must be secured if the researcher expects 
to do exact work. 

Honduras occupies the position of a poor relation among her Central 
American neighbors. She has had some good literary men, such as the 
late Rémulo E. Duran, or Molina, her best poet; today she has such 
excellent writers as Marcos Carias Reyes, Claudio Barrera, Ernesto 
Alvarado Garcia, Alejandro Castro, and Argentina Diaz Lozano, the 
winner of the 1943 Farrar and Rinehart novel contest. But despite the 
excellence of the writers and their enthusiasm in their work, Honduras 
offers little for the research student. The Biblioteca Nacional is the 
poorest of any in Central America; the archives are in a jumble and 
contain little. There is an air of desperation and futility in literary 
circles, which is not helped or alleviated by the petty jealousies plentifully 
abundant. The only bright light in the intellectual fog in Tegucigalpa is 
the group of young people of the Instituto Hondurefio de Cultura Inter- 
americana, headed by Dr. Henry Guilbert and Jorge Fidel Durdén, son 
of Romulo Durén the historian. This group has a modern library, small 
but excellent; it has regular meetings, which are enthusiastically attended 
and in which spirited discussions occur. Its membership is cosmopolitan, 
from graybeards to youngsters. One of its best features is its liberal 
attitude toward the women representatives who constitute a dynamic part 
of it. Mr. Frederick P. Latimer, of the American Embassy, has been 
instrumental in the success of the Institute. 

Nicaragua offers a startling contrast to Honduras for the literary 
investigator. In Managua, Leén, and Granada there are groups of young 
writers whose enthusiasm has berdered on fanaticism. Both young and 
old possess energy enough to work under difficulties so that we can expect 
some good literary production. Chief among the established writers 
are Hernan Robleto, author of many regional novels including his 
famous El Mascot de Pancho Villa; Salvador Mendieta, famed “unionista,” 
author of La Enfermedad de Centro America; and Sofonias Salvatierra, 
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historian of note (Compendio de historia de Centro América), all of 
Managua. 

Also of Managua, but representing the younger writers, are Maria 
Teresa Sanchez and her husband Pablo Steiner. They publish a monthly 
magazine called Nuevos Horizontes which is dedicated to helping along 
aspiring writers. Too much praise cannot be given them for their zeal 
and economic acumen. In addition to publishing stories, poems, and 
essays in their journal, this couple also publishes books. To date the 
Steiners have published six books, all successful business ventures. Every- 
one in Managua was extravagant in his praise of the publishers. No one, 
it seems, has ever made expenses, much less a profit, on book-publishing 
in Managua. The Steiners are unusually able critics too. They have.an 
ambitious plan for the publication in Spanish translation of the best con- 
temporary poetry of the Americas and Europe. Work on the project has 
actually begun. 

Of Mangua, too, is Dr. Diego Manuel Sequeira, a lawyer who is 
devoting his spare time to a definitive study of Rubén Dario in Nicaragua. 
Sequeira has searched all available newspapers and magazines for refer- 
ences to Dario; he has found some dating from the poet’s twelfth birthday. 
When he has completed his task, Dr. Sequeira should have an interesting 
study which should establish once and for all just what literary back- 
grounds the Nicaraguan poet had when he left his native land for 
greener fields. Three chapters of this study had been completed when 
I saw it in August, 1943. 

Granada, jealous rival of Managua today as in the past, boasts of an 
eclectic circle called La Confradia de Escritores Catdélicos, under the 
able leadership of José Coronel Urtecho and Pablo Antonio Cuadra. This 
group has published two volumes of miscellaneous studies dealing with 
folklore, history, and literature. Its membership includes a large number 
of poets, many of them excellent. José Coronel Urtecho has an excellent 
volume of his own translations from British and American poets, with 
a critical study of English prosody for Spanish readers. A fine poet himself, 
his translations of contemporary poets such as T. S. Eliot and W. H. 
Auden surpass any I have read by other translators. Unfortunately, this 
excellent work awaits someone who will finance its publication.* 

Granada also has fine libraries, those of Dr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos and 
Carlos Bravo being especially notable. 

Leon, long Granada’s rival, and the resting-place of Rubén Dario, 
has a small but energetic group of writers. Dr. Juan de Dios Vanegas 


* This work is now being printed by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 
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and Ariel Mendrano are its chief exponents. The latter is a very fine poet 
from whom we can expect much in the future. 

Facilities for research in Nicaragua are hardly better than those of 
Honduras. The National Library is small, meagerly stocked with books 
or historical records, and as an archive, hardly merits the name. One 
must go to private sources for source-material. 

Costa Rica enjoys much fame among her sister-republics for her 
democratic institutions. Everywhere people will tell one that Costa Rica 
has numerous literary figures worthy of study. They also speak of public 
interest in literature and arts, but on closer inspection one finds that a great 
deal is taken for granted in such statements. It is true that, next to 
Guatemala, Costa Rica possesses the best library in Central America, 
but its archives are poor in material and arrangement, There is no cata- 
logue of what the archives contain, so that for the research student a 
formidable barrier exists to block his efforts. Many fine private libraries 
are to be found, but access is often difficult, and the best one, the Segreda 
Collection, is now to be found in our own Library of Congress. 

Costa Rica does not have a well-knit group of writers as does Guatemala, 
nor is there as much interest in native Costa Rican literary material. 
Folklore and indigenous themes are only beginning to be used as material 
suitable for literary production, but it must be admitted that some excel- 
lent stories have been written. Carmen Lyra’s collection of folklore tales, 
Cuentos de mi tia Panchita, is a fine book, ably written by one of Costa 
Rica’s outstanding women, a charming lady highly regarded in her country 
as one of its best thinkers. Leyendas de Costa Rica, by Victor Lizano H.; 
Cuentos viejos, by Maria de Noguera; and Tradiciones costarricenses, by 
Gonzalo Chacon Trejos, are also fine books dealing with folklore and 
legend. Costa Rica rivals Guatemala in this genre. Among the poets Manuel 
Segura, Julio Marchena, who is also national librarian, Luis Dobles 
Segreda, and Carlos Luis Saenz are the best, but none is of the present 
generation. Young men are turning to the cuento or novel instead of to 
the traditional poetry of their elders. 

In the field of the novel, however, Costa Rica far outdistances her 
sister-republics. Four young men have done creditable work in this genre: 
Marin Cafias, whose Infierno verde was enthusiastically received through- 
out Spanish America; Carlos Luis Fallas, author of Mamita Yunai, a 
novel of the banana belt; Fabian Dobles, representative of the social 
novel in Costa Rica and author of Ese que llaman pueblo; and Adolfo 
Herrera Garcia, author of a short novel, Vida y dolores de Juan Varela, 
a story of a dispossessed farmer. All four novelists are well known in 
Central America, and the public eagerly awaits contributions by them. 
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Costa Rica may well be proud of these writers, for they augur well for 
the future. 

Costa Rica also possesses two literary journals which are justly famed 
in Central America. They are the Repertorio Americano, edited by Joaquin 
Garcia Monge, and Ariel, edited by Froylan Turcios,* a native of Honduras 
and a publisher of literary journals for thirty years or more. The Re- 
pertorio Americano is now in its twenty-fifth year of continuous publica- 
tion, a record in Central America. 

In review, one may safely say that Central America will prove fruitful 
for the research student who has the patience to suffer countless irrita- 
tions. Library facilities are admittedly poor. Only Guatemala and Costa 
Rica offer fair prospects in this regard. Private libraries do exist, but 
the student will have to make individual acquaintances in order to avail 
himself of them. 

Guatemala stands out clearly as the leader in intellectual development. 
Costa Rica can rival her neighbor in some respects but only Guatemala 
has a history of her literature, David Vela’s recent Literatura guatemalteca 
(1943—3 vols.). Honduras has a partial history of her literature in 
R6émulo Duran’s Honduras literaria, long out of print, and Nicaragua is 
represented by Leonardo Montalban’s Historia de la literatura de la América 
Central, which, however, is incomplete since it is only concerned with 
writers up to Independence times. El Salvador has no work that could 
be called a history of her literature. In fact, the studies that have been 
made deal only with regional writers. Nicaragua has the most vigorous 
group of poets in Central America today among the young writers, but 
for the student who wishes to consult archives or libraries, there is very 
little to attract his attention. Honduras needs aid in collecting her resources, 
and in cataloguing her holdings in both the archives and the library, 
before she can offer the investigator any success in his research. El 
Salvador, like Nicaragua and Honduras, needs a scientifically trained 
library staff to catalogue and make available the material stacked in her 
archives. The research student will find many obstacles in his way, but if 
he is patient, resourceful, and tactful, he will find much to interest him. 


* Recently deceased. [Eprror.] 
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AMERICAN SPANISH HASTA WITHOUT NO 


C, E. Kany 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


I N SOME parts of Spanish America, when the preposition hasta + an 

expression of time is used with a verb in a negative sense, the sign of 
negation »o is generally omitted, contrary to correct usage: hasta las tres 
iré = standard hasta las tres no iré, “I shan’t go until three.” This phe- 
nomenon is current in Colombia, Central America, and Mexico, and occurs 
sporadically elsewhere. In these regions it has become firmly intrenched 
in the language of all classes. In some areas an attempt is made to restrict 
it to daily speech and to employ the correct form in elevated and official 
writing. Elsewhere it finds its way even in serious literary style. (Exam- 
ples given below will show the nature of the style involved.) Where the 
anomaly has become deeply imbedded in popular consciousness, it is often 
extremely difficult for the uninitiated to disentangle the conflicting mean- 
ings. Then preceptists go to great lengths to explain the conditions under 
which no should be inserted in correct speech. The error is perfectly 
obvious, on the other hand, to speakers who are accustomed to the stand- 
ard form. 

Cuervo’ explains the usage as a blending of two phrases of similar mean- 
ing: a las cuatro llega + hasta las cuatro no llega = hasta las cuatro llega. 
But perhaps the actual process was more complicated than that. It seems 
probable that other constructions with hasta have brought their influence 
to bear. Today a redundant no is often found in the dependent clause after 
the conjunction hasta que when the main verb is negative: no saldré hasta 
que no llegue, “I shan’t leave until he arrives.”* This usage is probably 
by analogy with standard no saldré mientras no lleque and appears to have 
come into wide vogue in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
pleonastic mo, when actually considered superfluous, is often omitted by 
certain speakers who, conscious of their classics, feel it to be an in- 


*R. J. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, ed. 7, Bogota, 
1939, $447. 

*In fact this pleonastic no has become so common in some regions that it is occa- 
sionally used when the main verb is not negative: “Le afeité el rostro hasta no de- 
jarselo azuloso y terso.” (F. Gamboa, Santa, ed. 11, Mexico, 1938, 194.) “Bajé sus 
dos manos... hasta que mo toparon con un hombro de la muchacha.” (Jbid., 219.) 
“A tu lado me tendras hasta que no nos muramos.” (/bid., 316, etc.) “Si Raices se 
resiste a firmar el contrato de las acciones hasta tanto [=mientras] no obtenga una 
garantia . . . gqué remedio me queda?” (E. Mallea, Fiesta en noviembre, Buenos 
Aires, 1938, 23.) 
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trusive element, perhaps a Gallicism. This hesitancy, whether conscious 
or subconscious, between the use and the omission of no after hasta que 
may well have contributed to its omission in phrases like hasta las tres iré 
for standard hasta las tres no iré. 

Now the omission of no is particularly frequent when hasta + time- 
element precedes the verb (hasta las tres iré) and appears less common 
when hasta + time-element follows the verb (iré hasta las tres). Cuervo 
implies that in Bogota hasta +time-element practically always precedes 
the verb (“Cuando el complemento formado con hasta va después del 
verbo, casi ningun bogotano se equivoca en cuanto al uso del no: no 
almorcé hasta las diez”). However, we have discovered that this is not 
true of other regions. Of the thirty-six examples given below (excluding 
Colombia), twenty-three cases of hasta precede the verb and thirteen cases 
follow. The fact remains that placing hasta before the verb favors the 
omission of no, and very probably this was the position in which no was 
first dropped. This circumstance leads us to the following consideration: 
the loss of mo may have been partially aided by a process parallel to that 
entailing the loss of no with certain expressions which, through frequent 
use in negative sentences, acquired a negative force of their own when 
preceding the verb, making the mo unnecessary in this position. In other 
words the process involved in no tengo nada > nada tengo may well have 
influenced no iré hasta las tres > hasta las tres iré. 

Again, as suggested by Gagini,* the omission of mo may have been 
favored by the fact that in the speaker’s mind the affirmative value of the 
verb predominates over the negation. For instance, when he says “el tren 
lleg6 hasta las ocho,” the predominating element is the positive act of the 
train’s arrival, and the fact that the train did mot arrive sooner is secondary 
in the speaker’s thought. 

Whatever the influence or combination of influences bearing on hasta 
las tres iré, “I shan’t go until three,” the important fact is that such ex- 
pressions are often misinterpreted and may lead to serious complications. 
For instance, a person who is conscious of both usages will not know 
whether hasta las tres como means “I eat until three” or “I don’t eat 
until three.” 

I recall an experience in a doctor’s office in Acapulco, Mexico, in which 
the conversation ensued as follows :—; Esta el doctor?—El doctor no esta 
ahora. Al rato regresa. —; Estara hasta las ocho? (I asked, meaning “Will 
he be in until eight tonight ?”)) —No, llega mucho antes (replied the nurse, 
who understood estaré hasta las ocho as meaning “Won’t he be in until 


*C. Gagini, Diccionario de costarriquetiismos, ed. 2, San José de Costa Rica, 1919, 
156, 
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eight ?”). One day on passing a school-building in another town, I noticed 
this sign “Las solicitudes de reinscripcién seran recibidas inicamente hasta 
el 15 de febrero.” Curious to know what interpretation was here placed 
on hasta, I inquired at a window inside and was told that the fifteenth of 
February was the last date on which petitions were accepted; that is, the 
statement was correctly expressed. “However,” I remonstrated, “since 
many students here may well think that petitions are not accepted until 
the fifteenth of February, how can they be sure?” “They can always come 
here to the window and inquire,” was the prompt and courteous reply. 

For Guatemalan usage Bonilla Ruano* relates in verse more serious 
dangers involved in omitting the no with hasta: “Por no intervenir el 
no/cuando hasta es continuativo,/mas de un perjuicio efectivo/en tal 
forma se caus6:/El médico receté/a una enferma delicada/darle media 
cucharada/de un elixir cada dia,/hasta que él lo indicaria. . . ./Pronto 
aquélla era finada!/En la mortual de Bolafios/-un rico terrateniente-/hay 
la clausula siguiente :/‘Hasta la edad de ochenta afios,/para no irrogarles 
dafios . . ./entraran los herederos/a poseer sus dineros. .. .’/Y un abogado 
muy listo/reclamé en el acto el ‘pisto,’/dejando al tutor ‘en cueros.’” 

Equivalences are often given for hasta used without standard no, which, 
however, seem to circumvent the real difficulty by implying that a simple 
semantic change in hasta is involved, rather than an unusual syntactical 
development. These equivalences are sdlo, timicamente, desde, etc. Thus, 
Quesada® and Santamaria® explain that hasta, which marks the end of an 
action or state, is often used wrongly to indicate the diametrically opposite, 
that is, the beginning of an action or state. But this explanation applied 
to Quesada’s illustrative example hasta ayer llegé la carta is unsatisfac- 
tory. Santamaria diverges even farther by calling the phenomenon a sim- 
ple change of preposition: from desde to hasta, While the illustrative 
example (“hasta el lunes habra clases en la escuela”) may be rectified by 
substituting desde (“desde el lunes habra clases en la escuela”), the psycho- 
logical attitude is not thus rendered exactly (the meaning is “not until 
Monday,” etc.) nor could desde be applied to all cases involving the mis- 
use of hasta. 


Argentina’: Hasta ahora he podido descubrir por qué me han tenido preso. 
(Sarmiento, Facundo [1845], Buenos Aires, 1910, 214.) 


*J. M. Bonilla Ruano, Gramdtica castellana, III: Mosaico de voces y locuciones 
viciosas, Guatemala, 1939, 156-157. 

*N. Quesada S., Lecciones de gramatica castellana, ed. 3, San José, Costa Rica, 
1935, 267. 

* Santamaria, F. J. and Dominguez, R., Ensayos criticos de lenguaje, Mexico, 1940, 
246 


AMERICAN SPANISH “Hasta” witHout “No” 


"Countries are listed in geographical sequence beginning with the southernmost. 
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Chile (Chiloé): Nuestro hermano llegé hasta hoy . . .2Cudndo Ilegaste? 
—Hastesto [=hasta esto=sédlo ahora, en este momento]. The diminutive 
hastestito [=ahorita] is also used. (F. J. Cavada, Chiloé y los chilotes, San- 
tiago, 1914, 346.) 

Colombia: Hasta las cuatro llega [=hasta las cuatro no llega]; hasta las 
doce almorcé [=hasta las doce no almorcé] ; hasta hora vengo [=hasta ahora no 
vengo] ; hasta ayer comencé a estudiar [=hasta ayer mo comencé a estudiar]. 
(Cuervo, Apuntaciones, $447.) 

Costa Rica: Cancelaré esa cuenta hasta el dia primero del mes. (Claudia 
Cascante de Rojas, Castellano, San José, 1940, 170.) Hasta hoy he trabajado 
aqui. (Quesada, Lecciones, 267.) —Bamondés que ya es muy tarde. —Hasta 
que tome otro trago. (A. Echeverria, Concherias, ed. 3, San José, 1927, 147.) 

Nicaragua :— Qué me pas6é? gA mi? Nada... Si. Algo . . . hasta ahorita 
me doy cuenta. (A. C. Orozco, Sangre santa, Managua, 1940, 91.) Es hasta 
entonces cuando acuden a la mesa de Gabriel los paisanos. (H. Robleto, Los 
estrangulados, Madrid, 1933, 31.) El martillo clava la forma a golpes regulares, 
y hasta entonces Gabriel comprende la naturaleza del trabajo: Vincente esta 
haciendo un atatd. (/bid., 176.) 

Honduras: Jacinto volveria hasta el anochecer, y ella queria que volviese 
pronto. (A. Martinez Galindo, Sombra, Tegucigalpa, 1940, 138.) Pero la parte 
seria de esto tomé lugar hasta que un dia la maestra .. . le dijo a Carlos 
que llegara a la casa de ella. (A. Mejia Nieto, Relatos nativos, Tegucigalpa, 
1929, 6.) Carlos se did cuenta de esto hasta en cierta época; se ausentéd de 
su cuarto esa vez regres6é hasta que estuvo cierto de que Juan habia ido a 
cerrar las ventanas de su cuarto. (/bid., 10, 113.) La verdad de la situacién 
politica se supo hasta el ultimo momento. (Mejia Nieto, El solterén, Buenos 
Aires, 1931, 78.) 

El Salvador: —Todita la santa noche ha sido un quejido parejo. . . . Hasta 
bien noche se jué quedando dormida. (A. Ambrogi, El Jetén, San Salvador, 
1936, 66.) Hasta entonces la nanita puede articular palabra. (Jbid., 79.) Me 
parece que hasta ahora esta empezando. (R. Torres Arjona, Correntada, San 
Salvador, 1934, 59.) Hasta mafiana pagaré a Vd; hasta el afio entrante 
volveré; hasta las 3 p. m. sale el tren. (S. Salazar Garcia, Diccionario de 
provincialismos y barbarismos centro-americanos, ed. 2, San Salvador, 1910, 
150.) 

Guatemala: Hasta ahora oigo que “pisto” no es palabra castellana. 
Salomé Jil [= José Milla], Cuadros de costumbres, ed. 1937, 103.) Hace 
tres horas que hacemos cola, y llegaremos hasta el dia de juicio, al paso que 
vamos. (Salomé Jil, Un viaje al otro mundo, ed. 3, 1936, I, 206.) Y como si 
hasta entonces se diera cuenta de que Julian permanece de pie, le dice: 
—Siéntate, hombre. (C. A. Quintana, Mal agiiero, Quezaltenango, 1937, 112.) 
Puso mi tarjeta al correo hasta en la tarde, porque recuerdo muy bien haberla 
escrito en la mafiana. (D. Guzman Riore, Cuentos chapines, Guatemala, 1932, 
51.) Hasta entonces fué cuando los vecinos empezaron a desatar la lengua. 
([bid., 58.) —El veinticinco de abril habiamos dado fin a todos los trabajos. . . . 
—Hasta fines de mayo se reanudan las limpias de esas siembras. (C. Wyld 
Ospina, La gringa, 1936, 105.) —zHasta ahora regresas del pueblo? (R. 
Santa Cruz, Tierras de lumbre, 1938, 122.) 
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Mexico: :Quién habia de pensar que se volviera tan pronto mi tio, cuando 
siempre viene hasta la madrugada? (Luis Inclan, Astucia, ed. 1908, I, 3, p. 40.) 
—Siempre me vendré [=de todos modos no vendré] hasta la tardecita. (Jbid., 
43.) Mi padrino se fué a Orocutin y hasta hoy volvera. (Jbid., 4, p. 68.) Hasta 
las cinco de la tarde desperté. (Jbid., 6, p. 106.) Hasta un mes después llegé 
mi patron. (/bid., 13, p. 253.) El tal jefe fué colgado en el puente por dos dias 
y hasta el tercero se le dié sepultura. (Jbid., II, 5, p. 119.) Era tan feliz, 
que hasta entonces se acordé del ciego. (Gamboa, Santa, ed. 11, 1938, 166.) 
Asomaron los fulgores del sol, y hasta entonces pudo verse el despefiadero 
cubierto de gente. (M. Azuela, Los de abajo, ed. 1941, 19.) Hasta ahora puedo 
contestar su grata de enero del corriente afio debido a que mis atenciones 
profesionales absorben todo mi tiempo. (/bid., 225.) Nosotros tuvimos que 
tomar un coche porque nos aseguraron que hasta mafiana correrian de nuevo 
esos trenes. (M. Azuela, Las tribulaciones de una familia decente, ed. 2, 1938, 
84.) Pero la primera autoridad tuvo a bien despertar hasta las nueve. (M. 
Azuela, Los fracasados, ed. 4, 1939, 224.) —Yo lo supe hasta hoy en la tarde. 
... 2¥ de qué murié? (G. Lépez y Fuentes, Cuentos campesinos, 1940, 225.) 
Mi hermana salié el jueves... y debia regresar hasta mafiana. (M. Magdaleno, 
El resplandor, 1937, 97.) ¢Por qué hasta ahora viene? (A. Robles Castillo, 
jAy, Jalisco .. . no te rajes! 1938, 15.) —Hasta las dos de la tarde llegé 
Silva . . . creo que siempre se retarda para darse mas infulas. (/bid., 22.) 
Hasta ahora me doy cuenta de que me falta algo asi como una compaifiera. 
(F. Robles, La virgen de los cristeros, Buenos Aires, 36.) “El Universal 
Grafico” reaparecera hasta mafiana. (Universal, Mexico, Dec. 25, 1940.) 
Hasta el mes que viene volveré. (Ramos Duarte, Diccionario de mejicanismos, 
ed. 2, 1898, 292.) Hasta ahora que lo sé. (/bid., 293.) —No, se jué al pueblo a 
lavar una ropa. —2Y hasta cuando vuelve? (A. Garcia Roel, El hombre de 
barro, 1943, 43) ; zpos hasta cuando dejas de fregar? (/bid., 305). 


The perusal of the preceding examples may lead the reader to an inter- 
esting observation: the fact that in the northern half of Spanish America 
(Colombia, Central America, Mexico, etc.) the preposition hasta has in 
many instances usurped a place analogous to that of one of the uses of 
recién in the southern half (Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
and Ecuador). Many of the cases cited above from the northern zones 
would ring true to the colloquial speech of the southern zones by changing 
hasta to recién: northern “hasta ayer comencé a estudiar” = southern 
“recién ayer comencé a estudiar”; northern “hasta ahorita me doy cuenta” 
= southern “recién ahorita me doy cuenta”; northern “hasta entonces 
Gabriel comprende la naturaleza del trabajo” = southern “recién entonces 
Gabriel comprende la naturaleza del trabajo” ; northern “Jacinto volveria 
hasta el anochecer” = southern “Jacinto volveria recién al anochecer” ; 
northern “me parece que hasta ahora esta empezando = southern “me 
parece que recién ahora esta empezando,” etc. 

The study of American Spanish offers many such intriguing vistas into 
a field of linguistic study hitherto much neglected. 











BECQUER AND GUTIERREZ NAJERA—SOME 
LITERARY SIMILARITIES 


R. ANTHONY CASTAGNARO 
New York University, New York, N.Y. 


HE pervasive influence of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer on authors 

of Spanish America is a widely recognized factor in the interplay 
of literary tendencies which has taken place between the modernista 
writers of Spain and those of her former colonies. It is the purpose of 
this article simply to present some definite evidences of this literary force 
—which, to the writer’s knowledge, have not been pointed out previously 
—as revealed in the works of one of Spanish America’s most eminent 
members of the group of writers usually classified as “precursors” of the 
modernista movement: Manuel Gutiérrez Najera of Mexico, 

There is a similarity between “Los ojos verdes,” a leyenda of Bécquer, 
and “El hada verde” of Gutiérrez Najera. In the prose piece by Bécquer, 
los ojos verdes of the lovely feminine apparition are so strong an attraction 
for Fernando that he ends by entering and drowning in the pool which 
they inhabit. In the poem of Gutiérrez Najera, the poet’s soul is lost 
in the depths of los ojos verdes of the hada verde. In both compositions, 
“the green eyes” are sought, and they serve to alleviate one’s pains. 

The first lines of Bécquer’s famous “Rima LIII” are echoed in the 
beginning of Gutiérrez Najera’s “Salmo de vida”: 

“Volveran las oscuras golondrinas 
en tu balcén sus nidos a colgar, 


y otra vez con el ala a sus cristales 
jugando llamaran ;”? 


“Ya volvéis, mis amantes golondrinas, 
ya regresdis de vuestro largo viaje, 
y en el atrio del templo, peregrinas, 
se estremece de jibilo el follaje. 
De la rama que lenta balancea 
vuestros cuerpos ligeros, 
saltais hasta el pretil de la azotea 
o los pardos aleros.”? 


There is a similarity of thought and circumstances between the follow- 
ing lines from Gutiérrez Najera’s “Blanco, Palido. Negro”: 


* Bécquer, Gustavo Adolfo, Rimas y leyendas, Espasa-Calpe Argentina, S.A., Buenos 
Aires-Mexico, 1938, 45. 

* Gutiérrez Najera, M., Sus mejores poestas, Editorial América, Madrid, nd., 
(Biblioteca Andrés Bello), 97. 
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“| Por fin ya solos, solos los dos! 
; Por fin ya duefio de su hermosura! 
| Por fin ya suyo! ; Qué bueno es Dios!’ 


and the precious “Rima XVII” of Bécquer: 


“Hoy la tierra y los cielos me sonrien; 
hoy llega al fondo de mi alma el sol; 
hoy la he visto . . . la he visto y me ha mirado... 
; Hoy creo en Dios !’’* 


The presentation of Bécquer’s aforementioned leyenda resembles that 
of Gutiérrez Najera’s cuento “Rip-Rip”: 
“Yo creo que he visto unos ojos como los que he pintado en esta leyenda. 


No sé si en suefios, pero yo los he visto.”* (“Los ojos verdes” ) 
“Este cuento yo no lo vi, pero creo que lo sofié.”* (“Rip-Rip”) 


The theme of “the return of the swallows,” already referred to, is 
found also in one of the prose compositions of Gutiérrez Najera: 


“Preciso es, sin embargo, que te hable y te cuente una por una mis tristezas. 
Por eso voy a escribirte, para que leas mis pobres cartas junto a la ventana, 
y pienses en el ausente que jamds ha de volver. Las golondrinas vuelven 
después de larga ausencia, y se refugian en los ramos del pino. La brijula 
sefiala siempre al Norte. Mi corazén te busca a ti.”* (“Cuento triste”) 


The spiritual and literary kinship of these two authors is revealed most 
vividly by the following passages quoted from Gutiérrez Najera’s cuento 
“Juan el organista” and the Spaniard’s well-known leyenda “Maese Pérez 





el organista.” 


“Maése Pérez el Organista” 


“Las cien voces de sus tubos de 
metal resonaron en un acorde majes- 
tuoso y prolongado, que se perdié poco 
a poco, como si una rafaga de aire 
hubiese arrebatado sus ultimos ecos. 

“A este primer acorde, que parecia 
una voz que se elevaba desde la tierra 
al cielo, respondié otro lejano y suave 
que fué creciendo, creciendo, hasta 

convertirse en un torrente de atrona- 
‘ dora armonia. .. . 

“Después comenzaron a oirse como 


* Ibid., 108. 

* Bécquer, Op. cit., 27. 

* Ibid., 83. 

*Gutiérrez Najera, Manuel, Cuentos color de humo, Editorial Stylo, México, 
1942, 5. 

" Ibid., 70. 


“Juan el Organista” 


“... Juan tocé primero una marcha 
de triunfo, Habriase dicho que las 
notas salian de los angostos tubos del 
érgano, a caballo, tocando las trom- 
petas y moviendo cadenciosamente las 
banderas. Era una armonia solemne, 
casi guerrera, un arco de triunfo 
hecho con sonidos, bajo el cual pasa- 
ban los arrogantes desposados. De 
cuando en cuando, una melodia timida 
y quejumbrosa se deslizaba como un 
hilo negro en aquella tela de notas 
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unos himnos distantes que entonaban 
las jerarquias de serafines; mil him- 
nos a la vez, que al confundirse for- 
maban uno solo, que, no obstante, 
era no mas que el acompafiamiento de 
una extrafia melodia, que parecia flo- 
tar sobre aquel océano de misteriosos 
ecos, como un girén de niebla sobre 
las olas del mar. 

“Luego fueron perdiéndose unos 
cantos, después otros; la combinacién 
se simplificaba. Ya no eran mds que 
dos voces, cuyos ecos se confundian 
entre si; luego qued6é una aislada, sos- 
teniendo una nota brillante como un 
hilo de luz. . . .En aquel instante la 
nota que maese Pérez sostenia trinan- 
do, se abrié, se abrié, y una explosién 
de armonia gigante estremecié la 
iglesia, en cuyos 4ngulos zumbaba el 
aire comprimido, y cuyos vidrios de 
colores se estremecian en sus angostos 
ajimeces. 

“De cada una de las notas que 
formaban aquel magnifico acorde, se 
desarroll6 un tema; y . . . diriase 
que las aguas y los pajaros, las brisas 
y las frondas, los hombres y los 
angeles, la tierra y los cielos, canta- 
ban cada cual en su idioma un himno 
al nacimiento del Salvador. .. . 

“El érgano proseguia sonando; 
pero sus voces se apagaban gradual- 
mente, como una voz que se pierde 
de eco en eco, y se aleja, y se 
debilita al alejarse, cuando de pronto 
soné un grito en la tribuna, un grito 
desgarrador, agudo, un grito de mu- 
jer. 

“El érgano exhalé un sonido dis- 
corde y extrafio, semejante a un so- 
Ilozo, y quedé mudo. . . . 

“. . +, Vieron al pobre organista 
caido de boca sobre las teclas de su 
viejo instrumento, que atin vibraba 
sordamente, mientras su hija, arro- 
dillada a sus pies, le Ilamaba en vano 
entre suspiros y sollozos.’”*® 


HISPANIA 





dureas. . . . Después las ondas ar- 
moniosas se encresparon, como el 
biblico lago de Tiberiades. El tema 
principal saltaba en la _ superficie 
temblorosa, como la barca de los 
pescadores sacudida por el oleaje. A 
veces una sola lo cubria y durante 
breves instantes quedaba sepultado e 
invisible. Pero luego, venciendo la 
tormenta, aparecia de nuevo airoso, 
joven y gallardo, como un guerrero 
que penetra, espada en mano, por 
entre los escuadrones enemigos, y 
sale chorreando sangre, pero vivo. 

“. . . Al salir disparadas con vio- 
lencia por los cafiones de metal, las 
notas se retorcian y se quejaban. 

“ .. En la ternura melédica se 
unian los sollozos, las canciones 
monétonas de los esclavos y el tris- 
tisimo son del ‘alabado.’ . . . Alli esta 
la lujosa y elegante al lado de su 
novio, que sonreia de felicidad. Y 
cada vez la melodia era mas triste. 
En el momento de la elevacién, las 
campanas sonaron y se oy6 ele gor- 
jear de muchos pdjaros asomados en 
las ojivas. . . . Mas a poco la miisica 
agotada por la mano colérica del amo, 
volvié6 a sonar, mas melancdlica que 
antes. Hasta que al fin, cuando la misa 
concluia, las notas conjuradas y ra- 
biosas estallaron de nuevo, en una 
inmensa explosién de célera. Y en 
medio de esa confusién, en el tumulto 
de aquel escape de armonias mutiladas 
y notas heridas, se oyéd un grito. El 
aire continué vibrando por breves 
momentos. Parecia un gigante que 
refunfufiaba. Y luego, el coro quedé 
silencioso, mudo el érgano, y en vez _ 
de melodias o himnos triunfales se 
oyeron los sollozos de una nifia. 

“Era Roseta que lloraba sin con- 
suelo, abrazada al cadaver de su 
padre.”® 


* Obras de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, Sth ed., Fernando Fé, Madrid, 1904, 1, 77-79. 
* Gutiérrez Najera, Op. cit., 44-46. 
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Though much of the resemblance evinced by the first few of the quoted 
passages might be considered accidental, there should be little doubt 
concerning the high degree of tonal, spiritual, and stylistic similarity 
existing between the last pair of quotations. 

Most of Bécquer’s Rimas and Leyendas had been published by 1871,?° 
and, since Gutiérrez Najera lived until 1895, he may very well have been 
familiar with the Spanish author’s writings. But to say that Gutiérrez 
plagiarized Bécquer would be unjust. Apropos of plagiarism, it may be 
pertinent to quote here some lines from the illuminating poetic composition 
of Gutiérrez Najera, “Nada es mio.” He says, in reply to a question 
concerning his manner of composition: 

“Yo no escribo mis versos, nos los creo; 
viven dentro de mi; vienen de fuera; 


... Hago un verso y lo plagio sin sentirlo 
de algtin poeta inédito, . . .”™ 


If he did read Bécquer, the resemblance may seem less surprising, but 
none the less genuine. If he did not, the similarity becomes all the more 
striking. 

In either case, a study of the literary production of both men will 
impress the reader with their close and inherent affinity, which makes 
this resulting literary similarity almost inevitable, 


THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—1943 


Sturcis E, Leavitt 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


[EprroriaL Nore. Pressure of other duties has obliged Professor Leavitt to 
relinquish the task of compiling this annual list of theses, which he has carried 
on since it was begun, on his initiative, in 1935. Professor L. Lomas Barrett, 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, who took his doctor’s degree 
under Professor Leavitt at the University of North Carolina, has generously 
agreed to take over the thesis list. All pertinent information about Doctors’ 
or Masters’ theses should hereafter be sent directly to Professor Barrett, to 
whom we are greatly indebted for his prompt acceptance of the task.] 


2 amg following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with 
Hispano-American language and literature continues the lists begun 
in 1935 and continued yearly since that date. As was the case in 1941 


” Obras de Bécquer, Impr. de T. Fortanet, Madrid, 1871, 2 vols. 
“ Gutiérrez Najera, Sus mejores poesias, etc., 111. 
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and 1942 the list for the year 1943 includes theses from the Universities of 
Puerto Rico and Mexico. No report was received from the University of 
Havana. Some titles for earlier years are included in this list. For other 
Doctors’ theses in preparation see previous lists.* 


CompLetep Px.D. or Docror EN Letras THESES 


Gutiérrez Eskildsen, Rosario Maria. “Prosodias y fonética tabasquefias.” 
University of Mexico, 1942. D. L. 

Morales, Angel Luis. “La naturaleza en las novelas de Rémulo Gallegos.” 
University of Puerto Rico, 1943. D, L. 

Phillips, Walter Thomas. “Chilean Customs in the Novels of Alberto Blest 
Gana.” University of Southern California, 1943. 

Stanton, Ellen Ruth. “La novela de la Revolucién mexicana: Estudio 
relacionado con el movimiento literario y social.” University of Southern 
California, 1943. 

Vargas-Barén, Anibal. “José Joaquin Vargas Valdés y su contribucién a 
la democracia colombiana.” University of Washington, 1943. 


Comp.etep M.A., MAESTRO EN LETRAS OR MAESTRO EN FILosoFia THESES 


Aguilar, Maria Esperanza. “Estudio bio-bibliografico de D. Manuel Eduardo 
de Gorostiza.” University of Mexico. 1932. M. L. 

Ajubita, Maria Luisa. “Language in Social Relations with Special Reference 
to the Mexican-American Problem.” Tulane University, 1943. 

Beaty, Frances Kathleen. “Parnassian Descriptive Techniques in the Writ- 
ings of Rubén Dario.” University of Iowa, 1943. 

Boggs, Lois Hartman (Mrs.). “A Translation of La Florida by Garcilaso 
de la Vega, El Inca.” Florida State College for Women, 1943. 

Brown, Elsie K. “Pancho Villa en la novela mexicana.” University of 
Mexico, 1943. M. L. 

Candano, Martha. “Los principales representantes de la poesia modernista 
en México.” University of Mexico, 1931. M. L. 

Castagnaro, R. Anthony. “Javier Viana: Uruguayan Cuentista.” New York 
University, 1942. 

Cisneros Rodriguez, Maria Guadalupe. “De la literatura jalisciense. El 
folklore literario-musical.” University of Mexico, 1933. M. L. 

Elliott, Patricia. “The Political, Social, and Economic Problems of Mexico 
in the Works of Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes.” University of Oklahoma, 1943. 

England; Frances Hall. “A Translation, With Notes, of José Joaquin Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi’s Don Catrin de la Fachenda.” University of Texas, 1943. 

Garcia Villegas, Leonor. “Algunos caracteres de la poesia romantica 
mexicana.” University of Mexico, 1943. M. L. 

Gutiérrez Eskildsen, Rosario Maria. “El habla popular y campesina de 
Tabasco.” University of Mexico, 1941. M. L, 


* Sturgis E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-182; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., XVIII, 
456-458; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Literature,” ébid., 
XX, 174-176; XXI, 111-112; XXII, 115-116; XXIII, 92-94; XXIV, 197-201; XXV, 
204-208; XXVI, 180-183. 
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Johns, Henry Hester, Jr. “The Mexican Revolution as Seen in the Novels of 
Mariano Azuela.” Southern Methodist University, 1943. 

Keller, John Esten. “Los cuentos de Horacio Quiroga.” University of Ken- 
tucky, 1942. 

Litzinger, Robert A. “The Ideology of Martin Luis Guzman.” Ohio State 
University, 1943. 

Longman, Florence B. “A Criticism and Translation of Selected Short 
Stories by Alfonso Reyes.” University of Iowa, 1943, 

Lowman, Delia de. “La influencia de la raza y del medio ambiente en el 
desarrollo del gaucho.” George Washington University, 1943, 

Markrich, William Ludwig. “gHay bergsonismo en la filosofia de José 
Enrique Rodé?” University of Washington, 1943. 

Massard Liogier, Benito. “Influencia de la naturaleza en algunos bucélicos 
mexicanos.” University of Mexico, 1935. M. L. 

Meléndez, Concha. “La novela indianista en Hispano-américa.” University 
of Mexico, 1932. M. L. 

Nieves, Cesario Rosa. “La poesia en Puerto Rico.” University of Mexico. 
M. L. 

Ortiz Avila, Alicia. “Tres novelas representativas de Sudamerica.” Uni- 
versity of Mexico, 1931. M. L. 

Oviedo Villegas, Jesis J. “Un siglo de novela mexicana.” University of 
Mexico, 1934. M. L. 

Percas, Helena. “Alfonsina Storni (1892-1938).” Columbia University, 
1943, 

Pérez Herrera, Carmen. “El arte de la novela hispanomexicana.” University 
of Mexico, 1939. M. L. 

Robinson, Paul Hannibal. “José Marti and the United States.” Columbia 
University, 1943. 

Savage, Elizabeth Williams. “A Study of Some of the Characters in Plays 
of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza.” University of Arizona, 1943. 

Wright, Susanna L. “Horacio Quiroga (1878-1937).” Columbia University, 
1943. 

Yorba, Ernest John. “The Indian in Contemporary Mexican Literature as 
Portrayed in the Works of Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes.” University of Southern 
California, 1942. 

Zea Aguilar, Leopoldo. “El positivismo en México.” University of Mexico, 
1943. M. F. 

Zifiiga y Tejeda, Arcadio. “Algunos aspectos del teatro.” University of 
Mexico, 1933. M. L. 


Pu.D. THEses IN PREPARATION 


Arroyo, Maria. “La vida y la obra de Virgilio Davila.” University of Puerto 
Rico. Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 

Crowley, Cornelius. “The Chilean Novel in the Nineteenth Century.” Uni- 
versity of California.” Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Adviser. 

Delgado, Ismael. “Las ideas sociales en el teatro de Florencio Sanchez.” 
University of Puerto Rico. Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 

Dutreau, Frances L. (Mrs.). “Naturalistic Techniques in the Spanish Ameri- 
can Novel.” Northwestern University. J. K. Leslie, Adviser. 
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Ferrer, José. “La obra literaria de Enrique José Varona.” University of 
Puerto Rico. Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 

Fiol Bigas, Lidia. “Vida y obra de Luis Rodriguez Cabrero.” University 
of Puerto Rico. Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 

Hogan, Margarita B. “The Picaresque Literature in America.” Columbia 
University. Federico de Onis, Adviser. 

Marrero, Deusdedit. “La revolucién mexicana en las novelas de José Rubén 
Romero y Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes.” University of Puerto Rico. Concha 
Meléndez, Adviser. 

Nieves, José Ignacio. “Prose Fiction in the Literature of Puerto Rico.” 
Columbia University. Federico de Onis, Adviser. 

Nuss, Opal Wjsleta. “A Spanish-English Dictionary of gaucho Terms and 
Americanisms Found in the Literature of Argentina.” University of Colorado, 
Ralph E. Warner, Adviser. 

Reid, Joseph A. “Naturalism in the Literature of the River Plate Countries.” 
University of Michigan. Joseph Lincoln, Adviser. 

Soto Fontanez, Santiago. “La vida y la obra de Rafael Arévalo Martinez.” 
University of Puerto Rico. Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 

Spiegel, Irving. “The Attitude of Spanish American Authors Toward the 
United States Prior to the Great War.” University of Minnesota. Raymond 
L. Grismer, Adviser. 

Staudinger, Mabel L. “The Supernatural as a Literary Motif in Modern 
Spanish American Fiction.” University of Chicago. Carlos Castillo, Adviser. 


“SHOP-TALK” ... 








LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN CHILDHOOD 
IS A “MUST” 


Deviz1a RINDONE 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Learning a foreign language in childhood is a “must,” for it is then that a 
child, being a perfect imitator with no fixed habits, acquires the flexibility of 
motor-control involved in thinking and pronouncing a language well, without 
being hampered by the complicated elements that confuse an older mind. 

In our changing world, America is playing and is going to play a most impor- 
tant réle in the world’s affairs. On the pages of her book of history are 
written the effective words of true democracy. These words of experience— 
tested by faith and proved by ordeal—will be carried to the world’s remotest 
corners by a new kind of American missionary work. But to be effective these 
missionaries should have command of the languages of the people with whom 
they are going to deal. The missionaries that first came to this hemisphere 
learned the Indian language of the special locality in which they settled. It 
is the only effective method to win other people. 


sntebbiien 
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A year ago last summer, with the support of Miss Belle Ryan, Assistant 
Superintendent of Omaha Public Schools, the Director of Adult Education 
of Omaha University, Mr. E. M. Hosman, helped me promote a project of 
teaching Spanish to children. The experiment had a double purpose: first, to 
find a method through which one may learn to speak, understand, read, and 
write a foreign language; second, to sow the seed of world-fellowship and 
understanding in our children of today, so that the world of tomorrow will 
be spared the grief of war and tyranny that we have today. To achieve these 
ends, we must give our children an opportunity to become good conversation- 
alists. 

The gift of conversation, in one’s own language or a foreign one, is the key 
to many unforgettable friendships and pleasant associations. I like to think 
of the invaluable advantage that our soldiers would have today were they 
linguists among people of conquered lands. A word well-understood from 
an enemy mouth might help a soldier to save his life and that of his fellow- 
men. Uncle Sam has learned the wisdom of such a gift, and has allotted 
money to be spent in intensified courses of study in Spanish, French, Por- 
tuguese, Japanese, German, and Russian. This war caught us unaware, and 
we found ourselves deprived of the most peaceful weapon that the world 
needs, and will need more and more in the future—facility in foreign 
languages. 

Some educators have realized, for the first time, that their belief that 
languages are not important and necessary, and should be studied only by 
superior students, was erroneous. We are sending soldiers abroad who are 
superior physically. Mentally, they may be only average. We do not say to 
them, “You can not shoot because you are not superior.” We give the soldier 
a gun and ammunition, and we expect him to fight his way out using his 
ingenuity to get the best of his enemy. In all cases, we see to it that his 
equipment is of the best and in perfect condition. Likewise, we cannot sort out 
our pupils. They are all good soldiers. What they need is the kind of equip- 
ment with which they will feel confident and at ease. 

We teachers of modern foreign languages have one problem to solve 
for the educators and the people at large. The solution of this problem de- 
pends on giving our pupils the kind of training that will most benefit society 
and themselves. We must inspire our pupils to the point of enjoying every 
hour they spend with a foreign language, lest they associate their unpleasant 
experiences with the people of the respective country. We must convince the 
people of the necessity of studying foreign languages. We must drive the 
point home by modifying our methods of teaching, and substituting a sys- 
tematic progressive program where success will be the accomplishment of 
all students concerned. 

Grammar, as essential as it is if one is to speak the language correctly, 
must be postponed for a later time. The same applies to writing. The chief 
aim in any language, especially for the first-year course, should be to develop 
ability to speak the foreign language, with emphasis on expressing and 
grasping its thought. 

Language is a living thing, and it must be allowed to live. It must be associ- 
ated with ordinary things of life and its activities. We must learn by observing 
and imitating sounds, by training our tongues and our ears, The aural and 
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oral phases are paramount in learning a language. Pictures, colors, rhythms 
in songs and dances are useful tools for its development and final achievement. 
Bearing all these things in mind, I proceeded with my experiment, choos- 
ing children aged eight to twelve for observation. They do things with more 
spontaneity and enthusiasm, I did not know exactly how to go about it. I 
had never taught children. My experience had been always with older pupils. 
One thing I knew I could not do with them, and that was to teach them the 
use of ser or estar, nor the present tense of ir. I decided I would let them be 
my source of inspiration, and they have been, giving me oceans of ideas. 
The first day of school I started immediately with “Buenos dias, nifios. 
¢Cémo estan ustedes?” Then I introduced the members of the class to each 
other and taught them the proper way of acknowledging such an introduc- 
tion. Since I had come into the room in street-clothes, I indulged in some 
dramatization by taking off my hat, putting it back on, and so on, having the 
children repeat accurately what I was saying along with the action. English 
translations were not necessary. Everything was there before their eyes. The 
next ten or fifteen minutes were spent in singing songs whose melodies were 
familiar to the children and to which I had arranged Spanish words. For 
instance, to the melody “Bring Back My Bonnie to Me,” these words were used: 


“Como, como, 

una manzana como yo. 
Como, como, 

una manzana como yo.” 


The children enjoyed it, because each one was given a chance to say the 
name of his favorite fruit. Substituting “bebo” for “como” five things to 
drink were brought into usage. 

My surprise was great when the children came back to class the next day, 
and only a very few words had escaped their memory. They came in and 
said, “Buenos dias, sefiorita maestra,” with the expertness of a native. 
From observation, I found that they could remember eight fruits, five drinks, 
“como,” “bebo,” “me pongo el sombrero,” “con mucho gusto,” “El gusto es 
mio,” “Estoy bien, gracias,” and “Hasta mafiana.” From this single lesson 
they had learned approximately thirty-five individual words and seven indi- 
vidual phrases, and they were able to understand and answer correctly ques- 
tions such as “:Qué bebe usted?”, and the like. 

I attribute this remarkable success to the melody and the repetition of the 
verbs and objects. The naturalness of expression must have been transferred 
from the song, through which they had learned groups of words, and not 
single isolated sounds, as a beginner usually starts. The facility that they had 
in expressing their thoughts added to their enthusiasm, and the days that fol- 
lowed were never dull for any of them. 

By the end of five weeks they were able to write their own plays. I helped 
them only with words that they had not had. The plays were written by 
groups. This afforded an opportunity for all to take part, and at the same 
time use whatever Spanish each had learned. The situations and the comedy 
in each one of those plays challenge the adult mind. When the parents came 
to witness the performance, they were astonished to see how well their 
children had mastered the language, and how well they expressed themselves. 
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The singing of six songs all learned by heart amazed even me—who had seen 
the steady progress. The songs were: “Me gustan todas,” “La Borrachita,” 
“En la frontera de Méjico,” “O patria mia,” and “La Spafiola.” 

The reaction of the parents was dynamic. They demanded that the class 
be continued for another five-week term. But alas! This time the parents 
and the children wanted a reader. I had preferred to conduct the class without 
a textbook and found the result highly satisfactory. Notebooks mean so much 
more to the children because they concern things of their choice. However, I 
consented to check results. I found that a child with a book in his hand gets 
only a passive knowledge of the vocabulary. It kills the incentive of wanting to 
express himself, for he begins to use it as a crutch. This time the book 
crippled the children’s minds. The class stopped being a game. Their note- 
books suffered most. Why make them when the words and everything were 
in the book? 

It was my observation then, that the children had learned a lot during the 
first five weeks, and were able to use what they had learned to advantage. 
What they learned afterwards was unsatisfactory in proportion to the first 
experiment. As readers, they were very good from the start. Somehow they 
had acquired the inflection through the extensive use of conversation, but 
they became less capable, less alert, less efficient, and even less original as 
conversationalists. 

A second experiment was conducted last summer, together with one at 
Central High School, under the sponsorship of Mr. Fred Hill, principal of the 
school, who obtained special permission from the Board of Education of 
Omaha; and another at the University of Omaha, under the sponsorship of 
Mr. E. M. Hosman. Two classes were of age-group eight to twelve, one class 
of age-group four and one-half to eight. 

First, I shall report on the methods used in teaching the younger children. 
Nothing that will be said has scientific value; I give only my beliefs, based 
on observations, which I feel others may benefit in knowing. Since educators 
seem to disagree on the matter of teaching a child too young, I am not going 
to discuss controversial issues. For instance, Ann J. Aucamp asserts that 
teaching a foreign language to young children may result in a feeling of 
uncertainty, if not outright inferiority. Other educators assume the same 
attitude. Others believe that teaching a second language to a child is a waste 
of time. 

However, the fact that all children in New Mexico start learning Spanish, 
some in the first grade, others in the second, and some in the third, is an 
evidence in favor of those who take the opposite view. Texas, with her 250,000 
children studying Spanish, many beginning in the third grade, certainly shows 
that learning a language when young has its value. 

Henry Grattan Doyle says in his article, “Our Imperative Foreign-Lan- 
guage Needs and What to Do About Them”! that to get results with our pupils 
we need to “catch ’em young” and “keep ’em at it.” To me, “young” should 
be from four years on. The little group I taught last summer was too small 
to afford conclusive evidence. However, I can report that even though progress 
is or appears to be slow, a child of four finds it just as easy as a child of ten 
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or older to understand if one speaks in terms of objects which he has already 
seen and talked about. He may not be able to give the Spanish word when 
asked, but he certainly can tell what the thing is in English if the Spanish 
is given. 

The children were taught through games like “Fuego en el bosque” (Fire 
in the Woods), using pictures of the different animals as labels for identi- 
fication. They were taught simple songs like “Fray Felipe,” “Fray Martin,” 
and a song of my own adaptation in which family-members were described. 
They were taught to answer simple questions such as “:Cudntos afios tiene 
usted?” (How old are you?), “Cémo se llama?” (What is your name?), and 
many more. They were taught to listen to the records of “Rolito” and to iden- 
tify the Spanish words they had learned. 

It is hard to measure in scientific terms the percentage of words that they 
learned in the period of five weeks; nevertheless, I can say definitely that 
whatever little they learned to say, they were saying with a natural inflection 
and an amazing accuracy. The parents, who saw them give a program at the 
Joslyn Memorial after four weeks of one hour a day of Spanish, in a signed 
letter wrote in part: 

“We wish to tell you how much we enjoyed the play presented by the chil- 
dren of your Spanish classes Saturday, and congratulate you on the smooth 
and efficient manner in which the children took their parts. We are frankly 
amazed at the progress which these children have made in the few weeks you 
have taught them, and feel that the poise they have developed, and the mental 
training that they have had, is as beneficial as the Spanish they have learned.” 

I may add that some of these parents have had some Spanish. The fact that 
they find the language hard to understand, and can not speak it, is making 
them the champions of this new project. They all believe that the best time 
to acquire the language is when one is young. 

The experiment with the groups of ages eight to twelve last summer pro- 
vided some interesting observations. I will submit a few scanty proofs, but I 
am not offering anything conclusive for the solution of this problem. I may 
mention that I followed a different method from that used in the summer of 
1942, to give myself an opportunity to find out to what objective and method 
the children would respond best. Consequently, along with my aim of conver- 
sation and comprehension, I combined a little reading, and testing for results. 
Naturally, I have had to do less singing, and less playing. 

Some tests have been given to prove some of the general statements I have 
made. I must again repeat that I do not offer them as conclusive evidence, 
but as a mere contrast. 

A test was given after one week of Spanish. The test was taken by the 
children, and by a group of high-school pupils I had last summer, consisting 
of four Spanish I’s, ten Spanish II’s and six Spanish IV’s. The test was based 
on the story of “La casa construida por Don Antonio.” A question on idioms 
and numbers was added to test whether those who had written exercises on 
them, or those who had used them in conversation, knew them better. Out 
of forty-two possible mistakes, with twenty pupils taking the test, the average 
was 11.4% for the older group, and 7.9% for the younger group. In the test 
of idioms and numbers, the high-school pupils’ average was 7.9%, the children’s 
group 5.7%. Considering the difference in age and the time that the language 
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had been studied by the two groups, the difference is satisfying in favor of the 
younger group. The fact that in the general test the difference is 3.5%, and the 
oral questions 2.2%, is indicative that aural and oral drill was a more effective 
method. 

Another test was given only to the younger groups: on comprehension. 
Out of ten questions, most of the pupils got a passing grade, and the general 
average was 7.2%. The fact that some of the pupils were one week late in 
entering the class, and naturally could not do as well as those who had been 
there for two weeks, has not been taken into consideration. They were all 
graded on the same basis. 

In other types of tests such as matching words, multiple-choice, and elimina- 
tion of words to make the thought correct, almost all did very well, which 
indicates that the conversation had decidedly helped them in relating thoughts. 
Weakness was shown in completion exercises; that is accountable, since they 
were expected to write the words correctly, even if they had not had practice 
in correct writing. Furthermore, some children aged eight gave indication that 
they knew the word, but did not know just how to spell it. 

To test the children’s inflection, records have been made. These indicate 
that many of them have facility in asking questions and answering them, al- 
though there are intervals of hesitation which may be attributed to stage- 
fright. The microphone scared many of them; others merely showed excite- 
ment. I will analyze only one of these records, which presents a play given by 
all the pupils in the class. 

First, I should like to define what I mean by inflection: I mean modulation 
of the voice in expressing a thought, or the pitch given to a group of related 
words. Since I assert that children are better conversationalists than adults, and 
express themselves with more naturalness and ease, this type of test offers a 
more convincing evidence. In this record, out of one hundred voice-modula- 
tions, seventeen were either partly misinflected or mispronounced, or wholly so. 
The percentage is very small, 17%. This figure is very encouraging, but the 
problem remains open for further testing and investigation. 

I should like to submit a statement made by Dr. Cristébal S. Espinosa, pro- 
fessor at the University of Omaha, who was invited to visit the class and was 
given an opportunity to conduct the class himself. He says in part: 

“Your graphic, direct, conversational method in the teaching of the Span- 
ish language to the children has no doubt proved successful. From my personal 
observation, I should like to remark three points in which I found your stu- 
dents to be particularly good: (1) they absorbed a broad range of Spanish 
words, which they seem to use with great ease; (2) their Spanish pronuncia- 
tion is distinct and accurate, more so than that of the average adult in the 
same length of time; (3) they express themselves with naturalness, without 
the hesitation characteristic of the student who thinks through a grammatical 
process.” 

In summing up my observations, I may say again, that reading, unless it 
can be acted and appeals to the child’s mind and imagination, is a slow process, 
and good results can not be expected. Grammar is out of the question for 
children, and equally so for some older students. 

Children respond to conversation, dramatizations, games, songs, and dan- 
ces with a remarkable aptitude. Even the less-talented children get something 
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out of these combined methods, for occasionally the children that are dull in 
speech and expression exhibit a talent for singing and dancing. Through the 
songs they learn phrases; through dances they learn the rhythm, the tempera- 
ment of the people whose language they are studying. A boy of twelve who 
attended the class was known to be a poor student in school. I found him to be 
a poor speller and writer, but he excelled the others in enthusiasm, expression, 
and in originating ideas for play-writing. 

To this boy, Spanish is a living thing, not just a mass of grammatical rules 
that are too deep for him. Our neighbors to the south are more than just 
neighbors. They are real friends whom he wants to know and understand, and 
with whom he would like to associate. If this is the case, we must try to find 
a way so that both the inferior and the superior student will learn to enjoy the 
language. Perhaps we must resort to more natural and simple ways of teach- 
ing, as one does with a child. We must allow him to grow with it in interest 
as well as in expression and meaning. 

During war, and during peace as well, we need sincerity of purpose and 
feelings. It is up to us to pave the way with the only means available to us 
language teachers—that is by an early start in the language with an exten- 
sive program that will blend the culture of the Americas. Children have no 
prejudices. They are anxious to learn, they want to imitate, they want to ex- 
press, they want to know about things, more so than high-school students with 
their set habits and determined ideas do. Children offer us a challenge. It is 
up to us to take advantage of this chance. Many parents will support this 
program if the educators will find the means to finance it. 

If today the government has found necessary to have linguistic experts to 
help in this war, we need them to help in shaping and keeping the peace of 
tomorrow. It should be our problem and responsibility to outline a construc- 
tive plan whereby every child has an equal opportunity to learn a foreign 
language at the earliest possible age. It will assure us a finished product in 
the high school, and will give us a perfect specimen in the college. 

Indeed, “Learning a Language in Childhood Is a ‘Must,’” for then the possi- 
bilities of assimilating and mastering the culture as well as the language of an- 
other people are greatest; for there is no room for prejudice or misunderstand- 
ing in the heart of a child. These children will be the anchors of the future, the 
missionaries that will proclaim and uphold human rights, not by force, but by 
understanding and sympathizing; by giving before taking, as the early mis- 
sionaries did in pioneer days. 


CAN WE STREAMLINE A LANGUAGE? 


Henry LAIKEN 
19 West 76th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


The war has accelerated production and given rise to quick obsolescence. 
Streamlining is laudable in a fast-moving machine-world, but can we apply 
short-cuts to intellectual and cultural fields? 

Global war has made us conscious of our neighbors and of our lack of 
knowledge of their achievements. We are, nevertheless, almost too late in 
getting this acquaintance. The visits of Vice-President Wallace to Central 
and South America and the visit of Mr. Roosevelt to Mexico appear like hur- 
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ried attempts to undo the harm previously done, harm which we fervently 
hope our friends south of the border will soon forgive and forget. Yet, almost 
too late, and all too little, seems to be the approach we are still taking. 

Newspaper advertisements and the back-covers of magazines are full of the 
following type of legend: 

“The swing is to Spanish (embellished with a castanet-clicking cartoon of 
an untrue South American ‘type’).” “Learn languages easily and quickly in so 
many lessons.” “Learn to converse in any tongue.” “Increase your earning 
capacity.” “Only native teachers are used.” 

No one ever became a biologist by reading the Story of Biology. No one 
ever became a philosopher by reading the Story of Philosophy. Surely no one 
ever became a physician by reading a book on Home Remedies. Can a series of 
popular lectures on, e.g., “Physical Anthropology” be understood by people 
who have never had systematic courses, with intensive laboratory work, in 
general biology, physiology, and comparative anatomy? Would an individual 
who faithfully attended all the lectures dare to call himself a biologist or an 
anthropologist? No! say we. 

A recent announcement of an adult evening-school program advertised 
twelve lectures for $5.00. The lectures ranged from the apparently simple 
thinking of the Pre-Socratics to Karl Marx. With due respect for this inter- 
nationally-known lecturer’s knowledge and intellectual attainments, his lectures 
could not but give a few catch-phrases to tired adult-minds whose education 
in the main has been jerky. 

Even our so-called backward states do not have medical and dental schools 
with less than the minimum basic requirements established by the American 
Medical and Dental Associations. If such schools, or any other schcols, are not 
permitted to advertise, and pretend to give, a “complete” medical or dental 
course in fifteen weeks, then, why do we not put a stop to the licensing (if they 
are licensed) of “Quickie School for Languages” ? 

Do not languages and their literatures represent a field of knowledge which 
is at once complex and vital? If we have respect for medicine because lives 
are involved, is not respect for nations, international comity, and our economic 
existence just as much at stake if we become derogatory of the importance 
of their cultures which, among other things, include languages? 

Should we continue to allow people to be fleeced, pecuniarily as well as 
mentally, by deluding them into accepting a course, or instruction in a subject, 
which purports to give them “mastery” by virtue of some special, tricky, short- 
time device, to the knowledge to which only a few “supermen” teachers are 
supposedly privy? 

What will our South American neighbors say when they see their cultures 
advertised as something that can be quickly encompassed by gulping them down 
pill-fashion? Can the language of Cervantes be lapped up, as one does milk? 
Can the memorized conversational model-bits, as shown by one “method,” be 
used by a diplomat or consul (after a “quickie” course) as a substitute for the 
necessarily involved diction (even in English) which might concern itself 
with such complex situations as international understanding, removal of racial 
discrimination, trade barriers, student exchange, and the distribution and 
sharing of scientific achievements? If we attempt such a thing, we are insult- 
ing these countries. We shall be sending, as intermediaries, traveling salesmen 
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who can only say, “How are you?”, “How much?”, “Three hours less fifteen 
minutes,” and a few other phrases. 

Once we made the regrettable mistake of sending a movie-hero to Latin 
America as a “goodwill ambassador,” with resultant resentment. Why did we 
not send an accomplished personality, educated in the history, customs, and 
political philosophy of the countries to be visited? He would not necessarily 
have had to be acquainted with the Spanish or Portuguese languages to know 
these things. It is always, of course, a happy combination if an accomplished 
foreigner does know the language as well as the history and culture-patterns 
of a country. But our President did not have to know Spanish. His dignity as 
a person, the dignity of his position, his lucid mind, his international philosophy, 
had already been transmitted. All the civilized world had already learned of 
his liberalism. 

How many of us know that Central and South America have historians, 
novelists, accomplished political scientists, and good universities? Truly ours 
is a vast ignorance. 

Why have we begun, almost too late, to give a twenty-gun salute to a South 
American ambassador? Why, almost too late, do we have radio goodwill pro- 
grams, giving us the excellent folk-music of the South Americans? We find it 
to be good and not all Marimba and Rumba. Recently we in North America 
had the pleasure of listening to a Mexico City orchestra in rehearsal. It was 
delightful. Mexico is not a land of peons, Puerto Rico is not an island of 
“spicks,” Argentina is not just a land of gauchos and tangos, Ecuador of just 
picturesque cities and Panama hats (not made in Panama), and Brazil is not 
just the country “where the nuts come from.” These countries have fine 
museums, interesting cultures (not for tourists only), handsome indigenous 
architecture, thinkers, doctors, and scientists. 

Was it not Ruggles in Ruggles of Red Gap, who thought, timorously, of 
America as a land of whooping cowboys and scalping Indians? Shall we fall 
into the error of thinking that these countries have so little to offer by way 
of cultural accomplishment that even their languages, Spanish and Portuguese, 
are easy, quick little items to be mastered in the short time it takes to learn a 
tango? 

A few years ago, an up-state New York high-school principal admitted that 
he would not permit the teaching of Spanish in his high school because “the 
Spanish never accomplished much.” This is true of other sizeable towns—up- 
state. Must the “Leyenda Negra” still continue? 

Now we are attempting to get legislation in New York State making the 
teaching of this noble tongue compulsory in all our New York State high 
schools. We hope it will be passed. 

There is an old Spanish proverb which says, “La letra con sangre entra,” 
which, literally translated, means “Learning comes with blood.” We might add 
sweat and tears, for no field of knowledge can be mastered unless there is 
plenty of “mulling over.” 

Recently, two native Spaniards wrote a book on how to learn Spanish 
quickly and easily. These writers claim that there are thousands of cognates— 
related words—in Spanish, which are easily recognized and have equivalent 
meanings in English. Is that the case? Here are a few examples of Spanish 
words which appear to have equivalent meanings in English, but ordinarily 
do not: 
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Devolver—does not mean “to devolve,” but rather “to give back” or “to return” an 
object. 

Educacién—does not usually mean “education,” but rather “breeding”—good or bad. 

Embarazada—embarrassingly enough this does not mean “embarrassed,” but “with 
child.” 

fxito—does not mean “exit,” but oddly enough “success.” 

Facciones—does not mean “factions,” but “features” of the face. 

Firma—does not mean “firm” or “commercial house,” but “signature.” 

Fiscal—has no monetary implication but means “District Attorney.” 

Largo—does not mean “large” but “long.” 

Lectura—does not mean “lecture,” but “reading.” 

Simpatico—does not mean “sympathetic,” but something really untranslatable, mean- 
ing anything from gracious to winsome, with all the intervening nuances. 


Simplification? Possibly. We can make easy such esoteric things as ortho- 
graphic mutations of accented stem-vowels, ethical datives, and the anterior 
placement of anticipatory pronominals. Streamlining? No! Say we. 

A language cannot be easily or quickly “mastered,” whether it is taught by 
an American Ph.D. or a native whose accent is perfect. Its study should be 


approached with the respect which the people speaking it deserve—and that 
is complete respect. 


“SUNK BY SAME” 


Bee GRABSKE 
Marshall High School, Los Angeles, California 


Here are some questions to ask your fellow-Americans whose native tongue 
is English. Can you speak Spanish? Can you speak it fluently and effortlessly? 
That is, have you heard enough Spanish so that you have learned it much in 
the same way you did English? 

Remember that you had heard English for at least four or five years before 
you got acquainted with the printed page. Grammar and pronunciation rules 
came still later. If you were the little boy who argued, “But mother, if you 
make up your mind, why don’t you change it up, too?”, your mother only 
laughed and said, “No, you don’t say that. You just say change your mind.” If 
you were the little girl who heard someone say, “I have walked a long way” 
and tried the same arrangement on a different verb—and got “I have seed”, 
no explanation of regular and irregular verbs was inflicted upon you. Unless 
you were the offspring of a school-teacher, your mother probably had forgotten 
the rules anyhow. She simply told you what to say. 

Now the part of the United States in the present war is acting as a powerful 
stimulant on the learning of Spanish. We like our neighbors and allies to the 
south and hope to show our sincerity by learning to speak their language. 
Many people believe that language-ties are as strong, or maybe stronger, than 
blood-ties; hence it is wise, according to the most prominent people of our 
country, to use Spanish as a means of communication, the basic purpose of 
any language. Under present methods, we cannot do it. We do not hear enough 
Spanish and we do not hear that “enough” repeated often enough. A certain 
Los Angeles high-school boy spoke more truly than he knew when he looked 
ruefully at his report card and wise-cracked, “Sighted Spanish—sunk by same !” 

This important element of learning a foreign language primarily through 
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hearing would be revolutionary in effect if we could introduce and maintain 
it. It would mean, however, repetition and reiteration beyond the power of any 
one mortal voice. Many a conscientious Spanish teacher goes home five nights 
a week, hoarse from trying to provide enough spoken Spanish for his pupils 
to hear. Even with the aid of a couple of sets of records, they do not hear 
enough and he knows it. Impossible, then? No, not any more. 

Since we can make transcriptions, or records, since we have radio and vic- 
trola, and since we have many highly-educated natives of Spanish-speaking 
countries who live in the United States, we have long had the means at hand. 
What we do not have, however, is the complete material scientifically collected. 
Have you ever seen a man with a small mechanical-counter patiently recording, 
hour after hour, day after day, the number of automobiles which pass a certain 
corner of a city street? His record determines whether or not a store, or other 
type of business structure, will be built on that corner. We need the same type 
of accurate, impersonal, patient recording, but our material will be the con- 
versations Spanish-speaking people have at home, at work and at play, on the 
street, in the shops. This scientifically-complete assembling of an enormous 
amount of material needs to be made for every country where Spanish is 
spoken, but especially, and as quickly as possible, for Mexico, our closest 
Spanish-speaking neighbor. It needs to be made for different classes, sections, 
sexes, and ages of people in each country. 

The magnitude of the task can be better understood if you ask yourself, 
“How many records would I have to hear, and how many times, if I had to 
learn primarily from records the English which I now use in ordinary con- 
versations, excluding technical, literary, and other special terms?” Probably 
thousands of words and phrases in thousands of combinations, repeated many, 
many times. A hard job? Yes, but not an impossible one. 

Obviously, this complete and accurate material will not rest only in books 
to be read and studied. The majority of people, either young or older, do not 
seem to be book-minded. Yet, regardless of his respective mental type, each 
has learned to speak his native tongue in the same way, by ear, for a long 
time before the eye gives much help. Therefore, native Spanish-speaking 
people will read the collected conversations into a recording machine; victrola 
and radio will then provide the endless repetition needed. Such repetition does 
not only mean hearing the same record many times; it also means hearing 
the same material manipulated in every possible combination, as is done in life. 
An efficient system of broadcasting the records will have to be developed. To 
parallel the way we learned English, we must hear enough Spanish and hear it 
often enough. Perhaps we did not think of it in that way at the time, but the 
method which gave us the power to understand and speak English was a very 
thorough one! 

You probably have heard of the five-year-old girl, or someone like her, who 
is growing up speaking thtee languages without effort, because she has been 
hearing all three. Suppose we should have our little ones see moving pictures 
of daily life in some Spanish-speaking country and at the same time hear the 
picture-people talk in Spanish. This would closely approximate the conditions 
which produce the child who is bilingual, so blithely anticipated at the be- 
ginning of the war, provided the elements of repetition and manipulation were 
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also included. A system of exchanging English pictures of this type for Spanish 
ones would speak powerfully with the voice of goodwill. Disney with his 
“Saludos Amigos,” in which his well-known little animals speak Spanish, has 
won more goodwill than any number of speeches, dinners, and celebrations. 
That type of picture should also be included in our program. Let us remember, 
however, that experts produced it. 

Last September, in Los Angeles, children of kindergarten age as well as 
those in the grades, started hearing simple words and phrases in Spanish. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Grace M. Drier, Elementary Curriculum Sec- 
tion, records have been made to present the material. Mrs. Drier states that 
this is simply a beginning, and that she hopes it will grow. Doubtless other 
cities will try this experiment too, Perhaps some have already started. 

It is surprising with what eagerness large groups of our young people en- 
roll in high-school and college Spanish classes. It is not surprising at all that 
so many fail, drop out, or do not learn to understand and speak Spanish well. 
In the early stages, the constant hearing of their native tongue has been a 
powerful factor in acquiring their own language. This factor is missing when 
they try to learn Spanish. They are limited by the endurance of their teacher’s 
voice and the length of the class-period. No wonder corrective grammar drill 
must be given! If our young people learn to speak Spanish correctly from 
having heard a large enough amount of it spoken correctly, few will need to 
. study formal grammar at all. The academic types may wish to, or course. 
Have you noticed that boys and girls who come from homes where English 
is spoken correctly speak it that way also? Yet many of these cannot make 
high marks in English grammar or any other abstract subject. 

It would be interesting to know the results if the Army and Navy should try 
this more thorough ear-training. Speakers familiar with schools where officers 
who have shown aptitude for learning foreign languages are studying Chinese, 
Russian, and Japanese, and other languages, tell of students going to bed with 
textbook pages dancing before their eyes, so intensive has been the applica- 
tion to the printed page. For even quicker and better results, the foreign 
language should be ringing in their ears. Records of the right type would re- 
enforce the teachers, even if there were several teachers for each group. 

Who should have charge of collecting and recording the necessary material 
under such a plan? Perhaps, eventually, foreign universities will make collet- 
tions and transcriptions, to be exchanged for others in English made by our 
own universities. The job is big and important. Let the experts in the language 
handle it. For an immediate start, why not the faculty of a school of foreign 
languages so outstanding that West Point sends its officers there? The faculty 
group of Middlebury, highly-educated natives of countries of Spanish speech, 
understand American educational processes. To date, the stated purpose of 
this school has been to train teachers who already have, to a certain degree at 
least, the ability to understand and speak the foreign language. 

But why not Spanish for all of us? Especially for our young people, of 
course, starting with the wee tots and giving a thorough exposure as long as 
they are in our schools. Why not Spanish for anyone, in school or out, who 
has a desire to listen and learn? We do not want the youngsters, or anyone 
else, to have to confess, “Sighted Spanish—sunk by same!” 











METHODS OF TEACHING SPANISH AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


Jorce A. Buenpia 
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Twenty-five years ago the late Professor Frederick B. Luquiens developed 
a system of teaching Spanish at Yale University that has attained unparalleled 
results. Although he met much opposition, he maintained the steadfast convic- 
tion that his ideas were bound eventually to justify themselves. The moment 
has now come when we find ourselves forced by the pressure of war needs to 
carry out these ideas. In the “Foreign Area and Language Study” program at 
Yale all foreign language courses are taught by a new technique. Language 
departments in many other universities are doing likewise. The Washington 
Inter-American Training Center, directed by the Editor of Hispanta, with 
the collaboration as Assistant Director of a former colleague of ours, has 
adapted the Yale methods for teaching Spanish and Portuguese.’ Most cer- 
tainly, these global war courses will revolutionize language teaching, and re- 
visions in the traditional technique will be necessary. Professor Luquiens saw 
the need for such revision very clearly, as he pointed out in his “Jeremiad of 
a Modern Language Teacher,” published in October, 1926, in the Yale Review, 
and in the Preface of his Jrreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar. I have 
studied Professor Luquiens’s methods, keeping detailed notes of all his lectures, 
and taught for several years under his supervision. To acquaint the new teacher 
of Spanish with his methods, to refresh the minds of former colleagues and 
students engaged in teaching Spanish, and to aid other teachers of Spanish 
who will not object to severe criticism of some methods of teaching now in 
use or refuse thoughtful consideration to suggestions for radical changes, I 
present a résumé of Professor Luquiens’s teachings and our experience in 
teaching Spanish at Yale. All our suggestions may of course be applied to 
other foreign languages as well. 


Tue First PRINCIPLE oF ALL 


Professor Luquiens begins his Preface to the Irreducible Minimum of Span- 
ish Grammar with these words: “Teachers of modern languages should teach 
talking, first, last and always. 

“It is of course true that there are three ends toward which they should 
strive: talking, reading, and writing. No single one of these can be achieved in 
any real sense, without achieving, at the same time, the others.”? 

It is easy enough to teach students to talk about the weather, to ask for 
bread and butter, to ask the time, and so on, without teaching them reading and 
writing at the same time; and it is easy to teach them to read and write to a 
certain extent without teaching them to talk. But the average student—and it is 


*See “The Conversational Approach to Spanish . . .”, by Henry Grattan Doyle 
and Francisco Aguilera, H1spantA, vol. xxvi, no. 1 (February, 1943), 72-76. 
* Irreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar, p. III. 
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with him we have most to do—can never learn to talk well unless he knows 
enough grammar to enable him to read and write well, and he will never have the 
patience to learn grammar unless he is stimulated thereto by that sense of 
satisfaction that comes with an ever-increasing ability to talk. It is the absolute 
necessity for this stimulation that few teachers seem fully to realize. 

The fundamental trouble with Spanish as a subject of study is its difficulty. 
As Professor Luquiens points out: “A language cannot be learned ‘in twenty 
lessons,’ as set forth in the advertisements of language schools,”* or without 
grammars, or composition, or translation—in a word, without hard work. He 
says in effect that: “There is no royal road to the mastery of any language, 
unless it be to learn it as a child, or to live abroad, neither of which alterna- 
tives is possible for the great majority. To learn a language in school or 
college with only a few hours a week of classroom work requires a great 
amount of drudgery in the way of preparation. Grammar must be learned, and 
learned accurately; translation must be done intensively, not carelessly. And 
this kind of work is just the kind the American boy—and perhaps the con- 
temporary American girl, too—likes least of all. It is hard enough for them to 
prepare any sort of lesson, but to spend an hour or two memorizing rules 
and solving problems of syntax is almost beyond their powers.”* 

This being so, it is evident that teachers, in order to succeed, must supply 
their students with a strong incentive to work. The incentives in general use 
are by no means strong enough. The modern student has proved to be im- 
pervious to marks, used either as a reward or a threat. There are some teachers, 
of course, who believe they can create a powerful motive for study by 
arousing a love for foreign literatures in the hearts of their students. This 
delusion only shows how little they understand the patients consigned to 
their care. And if we need conclusive proof that no ordinary expedient is of 
value in this matter, it lies in the experience of those teachers of Spanish who 
find it impossible to utilize even the commercial inclinations of their students. 
Even so powerful and practical a motive has proved to be incapable of carry- 
ing them through the fundamentals. 

Not one of these incentives, in short, nor any other of like nature, nor any 
combination of several or all of them, has ever proved effective for general 
purposes. In particular circumstances, of course, or in the hands of a peculiarly 
talented teacher, any one of them may bear fruit; but the general problem of 
the improvement of Spanish teaching is not solved by that. The case of the 
exceptional teacher proves nothing. If we are ever to teach foreign languages 
better in all our schools and colleges, or, for that matter, in any of them, we 
must find an incentive that any teacher can use. 

“It happens,” says Professor Luquiens, “that there is such an incentive 
ready and at hand. It is a question merely of applying it.” He compares the 
problem to that which presented itself to James Watt as he watched the rest- 
less lid on his wife’s teakettle. Steam had existed long before he was born, 
long before anyone was born. His achievement consisted in finding out how 
to make it serve his purpose. Our problem is in no way different, for we need 


*“Jeremiad of a Modern Language Teacher,” by Frederick Bliss Luquiens, re- 
printed from the Yale Review (October, 1926), 2. 
*“Jeremiad,” 2. 
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only to apply a motive power that has been in the world as long as man has 
possessed the gift of speech. 

Professor Luquiens finds that motive power in the satisfaction, the pleasure, 
and the pride that we all take in being able to speak a tongue other than our 
own. He says: “Is it not true, when you come to think of it, that pride in 
linguistic ability is almost instinctive? Saint Paul, when he listed the spiritual 
gifts of which all men are proud—wisdom, knowledge, the power of healing, 
and other equally enviable talents—included, as a matter of course, ‘diverse 
kinds of tongues.’ Napoleon Bonaparte had little in common with Saint Paul, 
but he felt the same way about languages, saying that he who speaks two is worth 
two men, Is it not true that any man or woman who speaks a foreign language 
is very proud of the accomplishment? Does not he or she have a tendency to 
show off at the slightest provocation? Does not the unfortunate mortal who 
is hopelessly monolingual experience sharp pangs of envy, and a sort of awe 
into the bargain, when he hears another, more accomplished than himself, 
actually making himself understood in strange and—to him— inarticulate 
words? The desire to talk with tongues, and pride in the ability to do so, are 
human traits to be found in all of us, whether young or old, cultured or un- 
cultured, brilliant or stupid—to be found even in our students, even in those 
who are most contemptuous of everything pertaining to intellectual pursuits.”® 

It is this very human pride in linguistic ability that should be the motive 
power of our classrooms. 

It will be evident that we consider the generation of this “pride-power” 
to be of more importance than anything else in the teaching of Spanish. We 
believe that every teacher should consider that teaching his students to talk 
Spanish is more important even than teaching them to read and write. We 
should not put it in this way, perhaps, if we were not afraid that we should 
otherwise be misunderstood. For we fear that merely to insist on equal 
rights for talking would seem, at first sight, to be saying what everyone 
admits. Nowadays most teachers say, indeed, that they want to teach their 
students to talk. The trouble is that they really mean they want to teach 
talking if possible. Since, however, there is nothing hypothetical—at least in 
their minds—about the possibility of teaching reading and writing, they 
devote most of their energies to reading and writing, on the principle that 
two birds in the hand are surely worth only one in the bush. At Yale, on the 
contrary, we believe so strongly that it is futile to try to teach reading and 
writing without teaching talking, that we should go so far as to say that if it 
were impossible to teach students to talk we should give up teaching Spanish, 
for we should not care to devote our lives to vain endeavors. Those teachers 
who cannot go as far as this, those who are merely willing to say that they 
will teach talking if possible, or that they will teach as much talking as possible 
and that they will keep on trying to teach reading and writing even though they 
do not succeed in teaching talking—are at variance with us as to the first 
principle of teaching Spanish. To quote Professor Luquiens again: “If Saint 
Paul had been a language teacher, and had nevertheless retained his gift of 
thinking and writing clearly, he might have said: “And now abideth reading, 
writing, and talking; but the greatest of these is talking.’ ””* 


*“Jeremiad,” 4. *“Jeremiad,” 6. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


College catalogues often tell us that Professor So-and-So is Professor 
of the Spanish Language and Literature. The title sounds well, and is 
hallowed by tradition. It is justified, indeed, by the consideration that no teacher 
of a foreign literature is well fitted for his task unless he is at the same time 
capable of teaching its language. But it is unfortunate, nevertheless, because 
it implies that language and literature may be taught at one and the same 
moment. The truth is that they should always be kept rigorously apart. 

This principle, like all the others upon which good modern foreign lan- 
guage teaching must be based, is a logical deduction from what we have 
called the first principle of all. Teaching literature too early makes it impossible 
really to teach talking. It keeps both teacher and student from concentrating 
every effort on what should be, as long as they are teaching and studying the 
language as such, their most important problem. To teach talking is so diffi- 
cult that it requires every ounce of the teacher’s energy and every instant of 
his time, and learning to talk, too, demands the student’s undivided attention. 
In particular, the study of literature keeps the teacher from choosing the right 
kind of text for his work. Literary masterpieces are not often the best tools 
for teaching to talk. El Capitén Veneno, for example, is of very little value 
for that purpose, and yet it has been used as a first text in many schools and 
colleges. If any teacher should answer that Alarcén’s story can be used for 
teaching talking, although other texts might be better, we should cite that 
teacher as an example of what we meant when we said that there is a vast 
difference between our attitude toward teaching to talk and the attitude of 
those who believe in it to a certain extent. Teaching to talk is so important 
that nothing must be allowed to interfere with it even in the slightest degree. 
Every text used during the years devoted to the study of the language should 
be entirely suitable for that purpose. 

This brings us to the very important question of the number of years that 
should be devoted to language as such before the study of literature is taken 
up. In this, too, we differ from most teachers of Spanish and other foreign 
languages, even from those who might agree with us as to the inadvisability 
of teaching anything but language at the very start of a student’s course. 
For we believe that a modern foreign language should be studied for three 
years before the study of its literature is begun. It is impossible to teach 
the average student really to talk Spanish in only two years. When a teacher 
says, then, that he believes in beginning the study of literature in the third 
year, it means that he does not really believe that talking is “the greatest of 
these three.” 

The length of time that should be given to teaching and learning Spanish as 
a language is so important that we should be entirely specific in regard to it. 
In saying that three years are necessary, we are thinking only of college 
courses. In secondary schools, inasmuch as the rate of progress is slower, 
at least in the elementary stages, since most colleges consider their first year 
of Spanish as equivalent to the first two years of a secondary-school course, 
four years are necessary, which means that literature should not be taught 
in secondary schools at all. On the same principle, if a student enters college 
with two years of Spanish, he should study language for two more; if he 
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enters with three, for one more. In other words, three college years are neces- 
sary for learning a language, or, if any part of the student’s work has been 
done in a secondary school, four years in all.* 

The Spanish courses in any college should be divided into two distinct 
groups: the language courses and the literature courses. The former might well 
be called First-Year Spanish, Second-Year Spanish, Third-Year Spanish, 
Fourth-Year Spanish, Fifth-Year Spanish, and Sixth-Year Spanish, and in 
none of them should any attempt be made to teach literature. In all of them 
the aim should be to teach talking, reading, and writing, with never a moment’s 
weakening of the chief emphasis on talking. Of these six courses, only the 
first three should be required of every student. The last three, far from being 
required, should be limited to those who desire, for one reason or another, 
to perfect themselves as much as possible in Spanish as a language. For all 
others there should be a separate group of literature courses. These, obviously, 
should be fourth-year, fifth-year, and sixth-year courses. In other words, 
no student should be admitted to them until he has passed through the language 
course called Third-Year Spanish. 

As a matter of fact, in thus divorcing language and literature, we are help- 
ing both. If we teachers of Spanish are in earnest about teaching literature, 
we should make the phrase mean just the same kind of teaching and of study 
that is done or should be done in college courses in English literature, where 
the language itself presents no problem. In our courses in literature there 
should be, virtually, no greater handicap of language than in those of the 
English Department. Our students should be able not only to understand 
lectures in Spanish, but to use Spanish themselves, so that they may take part 
in the discussion of literary matters. They should be able to read, not lessons 
of ten or twenty but of fifty or sixty pages. All of which presupposes a fair 
knowledge of the Spanish language, certainly more than can ordinarily be 
given in two years. 

Many teachers will say, of course, that all this may be right in theory, but 
that postponing the teaching of literature would result in teaching very little of 
it, since only a small percentage of our students continue their Spanish for 
more than three years. This answer, of course, does not affect in the least the 
opinion of those who believe in the prime importance of teaching to talk. We 
should not change our minds about the wisdom of banishing literature from 
the first three years of language study, even though it could be proved that 
it would mean no literature at all. But it is impossible to prove any such thing. 
The reason that so few students continue the study of a foreign language into 
the fourth year, in my opinion, is mainly because they have by that time lost 
their enthusiasm for the language, and the reason they have lost their en- 
thusiasm is because they have not been taught to talk. One of the reasons 
they have not been taught to talk is because their teachers have misspent so 
much time trying to teach them literature. If the gap left by excluding the 
teaching of literature from the first three years were filled with teaching to 
talk, our fourth-year classes would be much larger. In the end, then, literature 
would be the gainer. 


* Professor Buendia here refers, of course, to the usual pre-war language courses. 
Under “intensive” methods, with ten to fifteen hours a week instead of three to five 
hours, the “elapsed” time can be shortened. [Editor.] 
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To teach literature too early is indeed time misspent, for it results not only 
in killing the student’s enthusiasm for the language as such, but for literature 
as well. The phrase “teaching literature,” when applied to the first and second 
years of a language course, really means merely using literary material as 
texts. In other words, there are many teachers who believe in “exposing” their 
students to literature from the very start, hoping that they may thus “catch” a 
love for it. They feel that in this way they can make sure that every student, 
no matter how short a time he may study Spanish, will have read at least one 
or two masterpieces of Spanish literature, and will thus have had at least 
a chance to become interested in that literature. The trouble with the theory 
is, simply, that it does not work. “To a certain type of student,” says Professor 
Luquiens, “a literary masterpiece will always appeal, even though he under- 
stand it only vaguely or with difficulty. For the average student, however, 
even the greatest work of literature will have no appeal at all when read at a 
snail’s pace, in three-page assignments, with much fingering of vocabularies 
and explaining of subjunctives.”* In the case of most students, the result is 
what in Spanish is called contraproducente. They end not by loving literature, 
but by feeling contempt for it. And even those college teachers who try to 
teach literature in the third year are unable to do’ so in any satisfying sense. 
They cannot do more than make their classes read a few literary masterpieces 
and listen to lectures about a lot of others they have not read. Not many 
students want more of that kind of teaching. No, the only way to make our 
students keep on for four years or even five or six years is to bring them to 
the end of the third year with their enthusiasm for the language still keen. 

Literature, then, should be excluded from language courses, But it is equally 
true that language as an end in itself, or for language’s sake, should be 
excluded from courses in literature. The teacher of Spanish literature, in- 
deed, must bring himself to the point of letting his students write and speak 
Spanish that is not entirely correct. We once said to a colleague in the English 
department that we saw no reason why undergraduates could not be made to 
spell English correctly by requiring correctness in all papers written in the 
courses in English literature. He answered: “We could get correct spelling if 
we demanded it, but it would be the correct spelling of words of one syllable.” 
He meant, of course, that the average student, if told that he must spell cor- 
rectly, would use no dangerous words: that correct spelling would be achieved, 
but freedom of expression lost. That would mean the loss of that intellectual 
give-and-take between student and teacher without which a literary course is 
valueless. In a foreign language, obviously, the danger of demanding not only 
correct spelling, but correct grammar, is even greater. The teacher, if he is to 
succeed in teaching literature, must remember that he is to teach only 
literature. 

We do not mean to say, of course, that any college should make it impossible 
for a student to study language as such after his third year. But he should do 
so in a fourth-year course in language. Nor do we mean to say that a student 
will not be able to progress in his knowledge of the language as such even if 
he is taking only a course in literature. On the contrary, experience has shown 
that a student who is reading fifty or sixty pages a day, writing reports on 
what he reads, and taking part in classroom discussions, cannot help im- 
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proving in his language, even though he is never given a low mark for his 
linguistic mistakes. If he is interested in his work, he will learn more Spanish 
every day. 

And it is just by excluding the formal study of language from literary 
courses that the teacher can be most sure of interesting his students. We 
ourselves used to mix language with literature, and well remember how hard 
it was for us to interest our students in Spanish novels. No matter how good 
the book in hand might be, they would at best admit, magnanimously, that it 
was perhaps good enough for anyone who had the misfortune to be a Spaniard. 
It was clear, however, that they thought it was unlike an English novel, and 
that therefore there was something the matter with it. Once in a long while 
perhaps, some of the best students would become as enthusiastic as we wanted 
them to be, but such conversions were exceptional. Nowadays the opposite is 
true. Even the average students are interested in all the books they read. They 
have been trained to approach a novel written in Spanish as they would one 
written in English; they are free to like or dislike it, but they are prepared to 
defend their point of view by the more objective standards of literary criti- 
cism which they attempt, at least, to express in Spanish, Whereas our greatest 
difficulty used to be to persuade them that any Spanish books were worth 
anything, now we find that they resent our telling them that some of the books 
they read are not worth as much as they think they are. All of which means, 
we think, that if you allow your students to read literature naturally, without 
nagging them with the study of language, the success of your literary courses 
will be assured. 

Language and literature, in short, cannot be mixed. This part of our paper 
might just as well have been called “Oil and Water.” 


GRAMMAR 


Grammar is the béte noire of Spanish and other foreign language students. 
No wonder the “twenty-lesson” charlatans advertise that they can teach 
without it. And the world in general, the wish fathering the thought, believes 
that Spanish, and other foreign languages, may be learned like the mother- 
tongue—without grammatical hocus-pocus. But every real teacher knows that 
the world is wrong about this. Grammar is a necessary evil. In any popular 
notion, however, there is usually a grain of reason, and there is in this case. 
The general dislike for grammar is to a certain extent justified by the fact 
that it is not, in general, rightly taught. As Professor Luquiens points out, 
“Many teachers make the mistake of teaching grammatical rules, rather than 
grammar.”® 

In saying this, we are teaching grammatical rules in a special sense. Since 
grammar may be defined as a collection of grammatical rules, the rules ob- 
viously must be taught. But I need a definite phrase that will point, like a 
finger of scorn, at what we believe to be one of the most unfortunate habits 
of language teachers. They overemphasize grammatical rules; they make a 
fetish of them; they make them seem an end in themselves. 

There is only one right way to teach and learn grammar. It might be called 
teaching and learning “by models.” A student can and should learn a language 
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as a child does, that is, by imitation, by following models. The student un- 
fortunately lacks the number of models that are constantly being impressed 
upon a child; he has only his teacher and his books. His imitative process 
must, therefore, be more conscious and more painstaking. The method and 
the material should be the same, however. 

The basic principle of this method has been briefily summed up by Professor 
Luquiens in these words: “In the first lesson of any grammar there are models 
for forming the plural of nouns. If the student writes the exercise of that 
lesson with those models before him, he will know, before he reaches the 
end of his task, how to form plurals. That is the way he should be taught 
grammar, from the first to the last day of his study of any language. The 
process should be continued . . . by making him translate into the foreign 
tongue each day, a composition exercise based on the text assigned to him for 
that day. He will thus learn grammar by following models.”® And he will 
learn all the essential grammatical rules, too, but he will do it naturally, 
almost unconsiously, and with relative freedom from pain. If he is not con- 
stantly nagged by questions about rules; if he is not given the impression that 
they are the end of language teaching, rather than a means to an end; if, in 
short, his knowledge of them is tested only by his ability to use them, grammar 
will not be anathema to him. 

It is certain, however, that teaching grammar in this way requires a special 
kind of composition exercise. A composition exercise, to be effective for 
this purpose, must be based in its entirety on the text of the day’s lesson. 
In other words, the text must furnish models for everything, absolutely every- 
thing, in the exercise. For the average student will hunt long and faithfully 
for models if he knows the search will be rewarded, but no power on earth 
will make him hunt with the necessary zeal if there is a possibility of his 
not finding what he is looking for. The idea of hunting for grammatical 
needles in those haystacks that are called “First Books” would never appeal 
to him. That is why the usual kind of composition exercise, which assumes 
that the student remembers everything he has already studied, will not do 
at all. 

Many teachers, doubtless, will part company with us at this point. For it is 
a tradition hallowed by age that composition exercises cannot be effective 
unless they do assume, as the lessons succeed each other, that the student has 
mastered the previous lessons. Learning grammar, they will tell us, is a 
cumulative process, and Lesson XXV, for example, cannot be studied with 
profit unless Lessons I to XXIV have been already mastered. 

They are right in so far as they believe that learning grammar is a cumu- 
lative process, but wrong when they say that the special kind of exercise of 
which we have spoken runs counter to that process. For a series of exercises 
based on each day’s text will make the student use the same models over and 
over again, and, as a result, his knowledge of the essentials of grammar will 
increase slowly, but surely. It must be admitted, of course, that not all 
grammatical phenomena recur frequently in ordinary texts. But, if any given 
rule is not frequently repeated, is not that very fact good proof that the rule 
in question is unessential? Let us take, again, our example of noun-plurals. If 
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a student can use most nouns correctly in the plural, does it matter that he 
cannot use them all? Is it essential that he should be able, for example, to 
speak of two pashas? If it ever becomes necessary for him to do so, it will 
be because he is reading books about them, and in that case he will find so 
many models that he will soon learn, and painlessly, that two of them are as 
peculiar as one. The real reason, in short, why teachers are unwilling to give 
up the usual form of composition exercise is because they want to teach gram- 
matical rules rather than grammar, and that is the root of all the trouble. 

Of course, the rules in themselves are not harmful. It is only what we have 
called “teaching grammatical rules” that irks us, not only because it is wrong 
in theory, but also because, practically, it spoils the student’s taste for the 
language he is studying, and which he might otherwise énjoy in all its useful 
and delightful aspects. As I have said, grammatical rules and grammar are 
really synonymous, and the student who learns grammar can only do so by 
learning, sooner or later, all the essential rules. You should never, therefore, 
try to conceal those rules from your students. On the contrary, you should 
take every opportunity to show that they are lurking behind the models. But 
do not call them “grammatical rules.” Call them “working rules.” Tell your 
students that they may be useful to them when they have no models at hand, 
in the classroom conversations, for example. You will thus persuade even 
the poor students to learn them. Show them the practical value of the rules, 
and you will not be able to keep them from learning them. This process, which 
is implicit in that of teaching grammar by models, might be called teaching 
working rules. 

Professor Luquiens concludes the Preface of the Irreducible Minimum of 
Spanish Grammar with an explanation of what the working rule really is and 
pleads for the use of them in the classroom. He says: “Let me illustrate by 
a sentence from a composition exercise based on a text assigned for reading: 
‘The truth is that they don’t know the other Americans.’ The students, in order 
to put this into Spanish, must combine two sentences of the text: one that 
begins with the phrase ‘La verdad es que,’ and another that reads: ‘Los 
norteamericanos no conocemos a los otros americanos.’ The result will be: 
‘La verdad es que no conocen a los otros americanos.’ It remains for the 
teacher to teach a useful working rule that is to be deduced from this result. 
When his students have come to class, with their exercises written in their 
notebooks, he should say to them something like this: When to know means 
to be acquainted with, use conocer; in other cases, use saber. That’s why the 
model, in this case, uses conocer.” In saying this, he will have accomplished 
two things. He will have reminded his students—and this is very important 
—that they are learning grammar by following models. But, at the same time, 
he will have begun to teach them a working rule. He will keep on teaching 
it every time that a similar example occurs in subsequent exercises, letting 
them see for themselves, time after time, that the rule lies behind the model. He 
should never, of course, ask them to state the rule. If he did so, it would imme- 
diately stand forth in all its ugly character of a grammatical rule. But his 
seemingly casual statements of the working rule: ‘When to know means to be 
acquainted with, use conocer; in other cases, use saber,’ will be like the tra- 
ditional drops of water on hard rock. The repetitions will make an impression 
in the end. 
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“Teaching by models makes it possible to teach, in the guise of working 
rules, all the grammatical rules that are taught by any other method. But it 
also enables one to teach—in so far, at least, as lies within the range of pos- 
sibility—a kind of grammatical rule that is seldom taught with any success at 
all. I refer to the rules that have been formulated, by ingenious grammarians, 
for the purpose of teaching grammatical phenomena that are matters of 
linguistic feeling, such as the uses of ser and estar, of the imperfect and 
the past definite, of por and para, and of personal a. Such grammatical rules 
only discourage the student, for, after learning them with toil and trouble, he 
finds exceptions on every page he reads, This infuriates him, for exceptions 
are the red rags of grammar. Teaching by models and working rules, how- 
ever, does not produce this unfortunate state of mind. It enables the teacher 
to dye those rags another color, and to make of them, even, an inspiriting flag 
of hope. ; 

“The truth is that perfection in language, and especially perfection in those 
phenomena of language that are matters of feeling, is impossible of achieve- 
ment in the classroom. No wonder, then, that the student conceives an especial 
grudge against grammatical rules that deal with such matters, for they make 
promises that cannot be kept. Working rules do not promise so much, and 
work only imperfectly, but well enough for all practical purposes. That is 
why the young American likes them, and why it is well to teach them. But, 
meanwhile, there is nothing in the device of teaching working rules that makes 
it unnatural constantly to remind a student that the only way to attain per- 
fection in matters of linguistic feeling is to adhere to the principle of following 
models; and that, if ever he does make up his mind that he wants to learn to 
to feel as Spaniards feel, he can do it only by following models without 
ceasing. It may be he will have to follow them for many years. It may be, 
for example, he will never learn to use personal a with entire correctness 
until he goes to a Spanish-speaking country, where his models will be all 
around him every moment. Meanwhile, however, he is on the right road, which 
is more important than anything else. 

“The teacher who uses this Minimum, then, need not fear that doing so 
will prevent him from giving his students all the grammar they need. If he 
is careful to teach no grammatical rules except those of the Minimum, and 
teaches the rest of grammar by models and working rules, they will in the 
end be better grammarians than they would have become by any other method. 
What is more to the point, they will know how to talk, read, and write Spanish. 

“Provided they have been taught—first, last, and always—to talk.” 

There is an example in the very sentence which has been quoted of what 
we mean by a model that breaks a working rule. I refer to the position of 
the words muy bien. The English reads: “The truth is that we don’t know the 
other Americans very well.” The student’s translation, if he follows the model, 
will read: “La verdad es que no conocemos muy bien a los otros americanos.” 
You might, then, say to your class: “You see that the words very well stand 
at the end of the English sentence, whereas in the Spanish model the words 
muy bien stand immediately after the verb. This is merely a matter of feeling. 
Always follow your model in regard to the position of adverbs. If you want 
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a working rule, I should advise you, when you don’t have a model, to put 
the adverb in the same position that it holds in the English sentence. That is 
your working rule, but you will find it broken time and time again. When 
your model breaks it, you must break it too, and so you will learn, after a 
while, to feel as Spaniards do.” If you say this again and again, you will 
find that your students will learn something about the position of adverbs. It 
may be, of course, that you will prefer a different working rule. That is 
immaterial. It is only important that you should give your students, in the 
first place, a simple rule, and start them, in the second place, on the right 
road. Try it, and you will find that the word “exception” has lost its power 
to discourage or infuriate. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that teaching grammar by models requires a 
kind of exercise that is to be found only in a few textbooks. But you can make 
such exercises yourselves, if you will, for use with any book. No instructions 
are necessary, provided you never deviate from the essential principle, which 
is that the exercise must be based in its entirety on the text of the day’s lesson. 
In a later section we shall describe our own way of making exercises. But it is 
not at all important that you should adopt the details of our way any more 
than that you should adopt the same working rules that we use. It is only 
important that you should make exercises that will enable you to teach grammar 
by models. 

For it is only those teachers who teach by models that can strangle the black 
beast of discouragement that is ever lying in wait for students of Spanish, 
or any other foreign language. 


GRAMMATICAL RULES 


After all that we said about the iniquity of “teaching grammatical rules,” it 
will surprise you to hear that our creed as a teacher includes belief in some- 
thing that can hardly be described by any other name. For we think that we 
should not only teach our students to follow models, and let them learn 
working rules painlessly, but should also make them learn, from a grammar 
and by heart, and no matter how painfully, a few real, bona fide grammatical 
rules, and that their knowledge of them should be tested, constantly and 
without mercy, not merely by their ability to use them, but also by their 
ability to state them as rules. If we have been willing to let it appear, for a 
while, that we had no sympathy for such a method of procedure, it was only 
that we might give all possible emphasis to the importance of teaching models. 
Now, however, we are going to try to make amends to the Grammatical Rule, 
which is a respected friend of ours, after all. 

Our inconsistency, however, is only apparent, for there are two essential 
differences between our way of teaching grammatical rules and that of most 
teachers. The first is that we teach only a few. 

Our reason for believing that students should learn at least a few is in the 
last analysis the same reason that leads others to make them learn a great 
many. It is simply that building a knowledge of grammar is like building 
anything else. There must be a solid and firm foundation on which to build, 
and that foundation must be laid as soon as possible. If it were literally true 
that a student could learn Spanish or any other foreign language as a child 
learns its mother-tongue, this matter of foundation would be taken care of 
soon enough by the process of following models. But, as we have already said, 
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the student cannot give all his time and attention to learning Spanish, as the 
child does, and so does not have enough models, especially at the start. And 
yet he must get as soon as possible what the child gets merely by imitation: an 
accurate and instinctive knowledge of certain fundamentals. This foundation 
may best be composed of a minimum of important grammatical rules, learned 
accurately and unforgettably. 

Everyone, we think, teaches rules by what might be called “the minimum 
principle,” for the grammars in common use today are made on that prin- 
ciple. They are not the all-inclusive reference books they used to be. And those 
teachers who, in using them, leave out certain paragraphs or pages, are carry- 
ing the idea a step further. They are thus showing their preference for an 
even greater—or should I say lesser?—minimum. But we have never heard 
of a teacher who believes that the “irreducible minimum” should be as irre- 
ducible as Professor Luquiens made it. You may judge for yourselves by 
examining a copy.* And this is because we need grammatical rules only for 
teaching to talk, whereas most teachers need them for reading and writing, 
too, or for reading and writing alone. Luquiens’s Minimum, in either case, 
makes their minima look like maxima. 

You will remember that we are not really opposed to teaching reading and 
writing. We have tried to make clear, however, that the best way to teach 
them is to concentrate on teaching to talk. If you should ask us, then, why 
we do not want a minimum for teaching reading and writing, we should answer 
that the question seems to us beside the point. We are sure that Luquiens’s 
Minimum, as we use it, does not impede progress in learning to read and 
write. But whether it could be used with profit by teachers who do not believe 
that talking is “the greatest of these three,” we do not know. Nor have we 
any advice to give on how it might be reconstructed for their special purposes. 
The truth is that the problem of building a grammar-foundation for their 
houses of reading and writing does not interest us. We do believe, however, 
in the principle of foundations, and have thought long and carefully about the 
kind we need for our own house, which is teaching to talk. 

A student cannot talk without a firm foundation of pronouns and verbs. 
If, for example, he wants to say “I see him,” he must know instinctively that 
I see is veo, and that him is le, and that le comes first. We insist on the word 
instinctively. If he has to grope for both the pronoun form and the proper 
position of it, he will probably be reduced to terror-stricken silence and abandon 
the effort to talk entirely. 

That is why the Irreducible Minimum—from now on we shall capitalize it, 
out of respect for its importance—consists in the main of the pronoun-tables 
and the verbs. You will see, if you care to consult it, that the verbs are not 
printed in it. But this is only to save space. The verbs, every form of every 
one of them, must be considered as a part of it. They are, in fact, the most 
irreducible part of any possible Irreducible Minimum for teaching to talk. 
As for the pronoun-tables, it need only be observed that they are all con- 
structed with the English meanings standing first. When our imaginary stu- 
dent wants to say “I see him,” he must not have to go through the process of 
thinking “le means him, and therefore him must mean le.” His mind, or rather 


* Irreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar, by Frederick B. Luquiens. Obtain- 
able from Box 82, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut; price, 15 cents. 
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his instinct, must leap to the conclusion that “him means le.” And the para- 
graph on the “Position of Object Personal Pronouns” will do the rest. 

The verbs and the pronoun-tables, and the rules pertaining to both, constitute 
the greater part of the Minimum. The rest is made up of a few other rules 
and tables, all of them necessary for teaching to talk. A student cannot talk, 
for example, unless he has an instinctive notion of the fundamental rules of 
the subjunctive. Even the so-called “Rules for Translation,” although they 
help in reading and so deserve their title, are in the Minimum for their value 
as tools for talking. It is not the things that are there, however, that will 
surprise you, but those that are not there. You will wonder, for example, why 
there is no rule for forming the feminine of adjectives. The reason for 
excluding such a rule is the reverse for that for including the others. We have 
found out that students can learn to talk without it merely by following models. 
Why, then, make them learn the rule as such? There ought to be a law 
against such cruelty. 

The same considerations account for many details that will seem, at first 
sight, inexplicable. It is obvious, however, that you may agree to everything 
we have just said, and yet be justified in wondering whether any given rule 
is or is not necessary for teaching to talk. Which means that you should 
experiment for yourself, and out of your own experience make your own 
Minimum, If you come to believe as a result of your experiments that a rule 
for forming the feminine of adjectives is necessary, include it in your Mini- 
mum. If experience proves to you that a rule for pronunciation is necessary, 
make your own rules. Provided you accept what we have called “the first 
principle,” your Minimum will differ from Luquiens’s only in unessential details. 
But it will not differ, we are sure, as to irreducibility. It will be as short as 
his. If, in other words, you really become enthusiastic about teaching to talk, 
you will join us in the first of our two quarrels with the usual way of “teach- 
ing grammatical rules.” You will teach only a few. You will agree with us that 
a Minimum need not be a grammar. It is fortunate, indeed, that it need not be, 
for students could not be made to learn a long Minimum as it should be learned. 
Which brings us to the second essential difference between our way of dealing 
with grammatical rules and that of most teachers. We believe that the necessary 
few should be memorized with absolute exactness. 

Although it is customary to make students learn many grammatical rules, 
it is unusual to require them to reproduce them word-for-word. This is perhaps 
due to the present contempt, in pedagogical circles, for “memory work.” The 
general practice, in any case, is to allow the student to restate rules in his own 
words. It would, indeed, be impossible to memorize all the rules that are 
usually taught, and unwise to suggest it. The result of the attempt would be 
either the suicide of the student or the murder of the teacher. 

But the usual method of procedure will never produce the results that are 
needed for teaching to talk. As we have said, the student’s knowledge of the 
Minimum must be instinctive. He needs to know comparatively few rules, but 
he must know those few so accurately that they will never fail him. If he is 
to use them for talking, he must not have to put them “in his own words” 
every time he uses them. They must be part and parcel of his linguistic make-up. 
They must, we repeat, be instinctive. And the only way to make them so is 
to learn them exactly, word-for-word. Like a parrot, if you will. It is not 
necessary, even, that they should be understood at the moment of learning 
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them. That will come through following models. But it is necessary that they 
should be memorized as soon as possible, and to the n’th degree. 

The Minimum should be learned by heart during the first semester of the 
course. The first grammar lesson, naturally, should include the assignment of 
the Minimum section called “Diphthongs and Triphthongs.” The succeeding sec- 
tions should be assigned in connection with the lesson in the grammar which 
deals with the subject. We are assuming, of course, that you are teaching by 
models, which means that, although you are asking your students to read and 
understand all the rules of their lessons, you are testing their knowledge of 
them only by their ability to put them into practice. Except for the rules of 
the Minimum. When for instance you come to the grammar lessons on the 
personal pronouns, you must ask your students not only to read carefully all 
the rules given in those lessons, and to be prepared, henceforth, to use them 
correctly in the Spanish they write and speak, but you must also require the 
memorizing of the two Minimum sections called “Personal Pronouns” and 
“Position of Object Personal Pronouns.” And need we say that they must be 
made to learn by heart, as the lessons go on, all the verbs that occur as 
paradigms? The verbs are the most important part of the Minimum, if, indeed, 
one part of an irreducible minimum can be called more important than another. 

A “Minimum Test” should be held every two weeks, so that the teacher 
may check the progress of the class in this memory work. The student should 
be held responsible, in each test, for all the rules he has learned in the Mini- 
mum up to that time. When a student has finished the study of his “First 
Book,” and has therefore, by the same token, finished the Minimum, he will 
know it by heart, word-for-word, from beginning to end. 

He will know it, at least, if you have “marked” his Minimum Tests as you 
should. Although this is not the place to discuss the general question of “marks,” 
which is so important and so complicated, we must here explain that strictness 
in marking Minimum Tests is essential to using the Minimum effectively. A 
Minimum Test should be marked either “pass” or “failure,” according to 
whether it is perfect or imperfect. 

We mean this literally. Suppose, for example, that you have asked your 
students to write the section called “Diphthongs and Triphthongs.” Those who 
present the gist of this material correctly, but in their own words, should be 
failed. If a student should use some example other than aire, you should not 
pass him, even though his example illustrates the rule correctly. His choice 
may have been a question of luck, not knowledge. You must insist on the 
examples that you yourself have chosen, for only so will you be sure that he 
will always have a rule on which to rely. If he asks you, ironically, whether 
you insist on absolutely correct punctuation, say to him: “I suppose not, but 
still, if you want to be absolutely safe, you had better try to learn even the 
punctuation exactly.” You must impress him, in short, with the fact that you 
expect him to be just as precise as it is humanly possible to be; that you mean 
it when you say that the Minimum must be learned accurately. Your attitude 
will seem unjust to him at first, but if you remind him, again and again, that 
all this toil and trouble is necessary for learning to talk, you will succeed, in 
the end, in making him take the medicine without complaining. Provided, of 
course, that you are teaching him to talk. He will not keep on swallowing your 
bi-weekly pills unless he himself sees the results. 

Students do not, indeed, like learning the Minimum by heart. It would be 
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hard to overstate their dislike of the task. Nor can we blame them. But it is 
so essential a part of teaching to talk that extreme measures must be taken 
to make them do it. Strictness in marking must be accompanied by a decree 
that any student who has not learned by the end of the first semester to write 
perfect Minimum Tests shall not be passed for the course as a whole, no 
matter how proficient he may be in other phases of his work. A student who 
has not learned to pass the Minimum Test must not be passed, even if he can 
write or read, or even talk, with some degree of proficiency. A brilliant stu- 
dent might be able to achieve a “first-semester proficiency” in talking without 
knowing the Minimum accurately. But without the foundation which the 
Minimum provides he would never achieve more than that in the succeeding 
semesters, This will seem to you—and to them—rather heroic treatment, but 
you will find that your patients thrive on it, and that some, indeed, will respond 
to no other kind. 

But not only must the foundation be well laid in the beginning. The student 
must never be allowed to forget the Minimum rules. The bi-weekly Minimum 
Tests should be continued, therefore, as long as a student keeps on studying 
the language as such, even though it be for as long as six years. And he 
should never be passed in Spanish, at the end of any semester or year, unless 
he has kept his ability to pass Minimum Tests. 

We have saved for the end of this section the discussion of a matter upon 
which there is no chance of agreement between ourselves and teachers who 
believe in teaching grammatical rules in the full and fatal sense of the phrase. 
For the two essential differences between our ways of teaching them imply 
what will seem to them an impossible method of procedure in regard-to the 
study of grammar in general. We refer to the implication, several times re- 
peated in the foregoing paragraphs, that the study of both the Minimum and 
the “First Book” should be finished by the end of the first semester. Many 
teachers will raise their hands in horror, or will hold their sides with laughter, 
or at least cross their fingers, at this suggestion. To finish the “First Book” in 
three or four months, to lead a student through all the indispensable (?) 
material therein contained at a breakneck pace, will seem to many teachers not 
only unwise but criminal. We know from experience, however, not only that 
it can be done, but that it is the best way to start teaching grammar. We 
would be willing to admit that in secondary schools, perhaps, the limit of time 
might be made the end of the first year, rather than of the first semester. But 
even that would imply vertiginous speed to teachers who “teach grammatical 
rules.” Which is, in the last analysis, because they like to teach them, and the 
more of them the better. So that we cannot argue with them. The whole 
question becomes a matter of taste, and as the Spaniards say, “Sobre gustos 
y colores, no hay disputas, sefiores.” 

They are wrong, however, as to the impossibility of proceeding through the 
grammar rapidly and yet effectively. You will find that out by trying it. Your 
trip through the grammar will be indeed hurried. You will have to omit many 
sections, no doubt. If you are to teach your students all the verbs before the 
end of the first semester, you will have to make sacrifices. They will seem so, at 
least, until you have forgotten the way language is usually taught. For example 
you will be able to give your class only one or two of the many lessons on the 
subjunctive with which every grammar bristles. But what of it? If you make 
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your students learn by heart the Minimum section called “The Subjunctive,” 
and at the same time teach them the art of following models, they will learn 
in the succeeding semesters everything you have omitted in the first. 

One of our South American visitors wrote after his only trip to the United 
States, which lasted but three weeks: “I saw only Washington, New York, 
Boston, and New Haven. It was not enough to teach me the United States. 
From books, from newspapers, from those who have lived there, I have been 
able, I think, to supplement my knowledge about the country with some con- 
fidence that I am on the right track. But I cannot read a book about China, 
where I have never been, with the same confidence.” Three weeks in the 
United States are enough to start a person on the way to knowing the whole 
of the United States, and three months of a grammar may play a correspond- 
ing role in knowing the road to mastery of a language. 

You will remember that we said at the beginning of the foregoing section 
that the ill-repute of grammar is due to the fact that most teachers insist on 
teaching grammatical rules, rather than grammar. We might express the same 
thought by saying that they prefer to teach a grammar, rather than grammar. 
A student should never stop studying the latter, far from it. He should do so 
by following models, however. Three months should be the student’s only 
experience with a grammar, unless, indeed, he becomes a graduate student, or, 
worst of all, a teacher, in which case he will have to study without ceas- 
ing, not only a grammar, but grammars—as many of them as he can lay his 
hands on. But not many of our students are going to become teachers of 
Spanish. More of them might, perhaps, if grammars were put in their proper 
place. 

Teaching grammatical rules in the form of a Minimum for talking, however, 
does not spoil their taste for language study. We are not saying that it is an 
agreeable process. We have admitted that it is not. But the worst of it is over 
in three months. That is why it is not fatal. And the bi-weekly doses of the 
succeeding semesters will be even more easily swallowed, provided you never 
increase the Minimum itself. If you are careful never to teach them any more 
grammatical rules, restricting yourself to teaching by models and working 
rules, your students will thrive on grammar. And in the end, of course, since 
you will never allow them to forget the Minimum, they will know more gram- 
matical rules than students trained by traditional methods. The latter may be 
able to boast that they have forgotten more than yours have ever learned, but 
that will be their only reason for pride. It will not be really true, at that, for 
yours will have learned many grammatical rules under the guise of working 
rules. But we shall not quibble on this point. In this section we are dealing 
only with grammatical rules as such, and have only wanted to show, first, 
that a few, but only a few, are necessary; and, secondly, that those few must 
be learned so well that they will never be forgotten. If grammatical rules are 
treated in any other way, they will not be foundation-stones, but stumbling- 
blocks. 

TALKING 


Until now most of what we have said has been of negative import. We have 
told you not to overemphasize the teaching of reading and writing, not to 
mix language and literature, not to teach many grammatical rules. It is 
true that we should become positive, rather than negative, and we shall do 
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so by returning to the thought of our first section. We are going to try to 
explain in some detail how the first principle of teaching Spanish may actually 
be put into practice. 

It is easy enough to say that we should teach our students to talk, but hard 
to do it. There is hardly a Spanish teacher in the world who has not tried, and 
many have failed. Many foreign language teachers, indeed, having discovered 
how difficult it is, have leaped to the conclusion that it is impossible, and so 
have decided to devote themselves to teaching reading and writing alone. And 
then they wonder why they do not reach even those ends. They seem not to 
realize that they cannot succeed even in teaching reading and writing unless 
they are teaching talking too; unless, indeed, they put talking first and fore- 
most. We must open our eyes to the truth. However arduous teaching to talk 
may be, its difficulties must not be avoided, but faced and overcome. 

It is easier, of course, if literature is excluded from courses in language, so 
that all the teacher’s time and energy be concentrated on the end in view. 
It is easier, too, as soon as one has learned how to teach by models and working 
rules, and to use an appropriate Minimum. But even then it is not easy. If 
anyone thinks that it is only necessary to wave a magic wand over the class, 
and say “Let there be speech,” he is grievously mistaken. If, on any given 
day, your students talk, it will not be the result of a miracle, but because you 
have carefully prepared yourself, on that day, to make them talk. And in the 
unwillingness of most modern foreign language teachers to give the neces- 
sary time and trouble to this preparation lies the explanation of why, in 
general, talking is not taught. 

The reason for teaching to talk, as we have explained at some length, is that 
only thereby can you give your students an incentive strong enough to make 
them learn Spanish. But the “pride-power” that is to run the necessary ma- 
chinery will never be generated, obviously, unless there is something to be 
proud of. Your students must think, from the very first, that they are talking. 
This is what makes the problem difficult, for no young American can really 
learn to talk a foreign language in his first year of study or even in his 
second. The solution lies in making him, from the start, overestimate his 
linguistic powers. This can be done, but not easily. 

The only way to do it is to prepare yourself for the work in the classroom 
in such a way that you will be able to make the student think, at the end 
of each hour, that he has taken part easily and naturally in a Spanish conver- 
sation. This means, in the first place, that you must limit yourself almost 
entirely to the vocabulary of the day’s lesson, so that the student can without 
difficulty play his réle of interlocutor. You must not use words and phrases 
that the students have never had. You must be careful, even, about using words 
that they have had before, and ought to remember, but have probably for- 
gotten. If you use words that they have never heard or seen, or too many that 
they have forgotten, they will be discouraged. And there must never come 
upon their faces that look of discouragement so common in classrooms where 
nothing, supposedly, is forgotten, for discouragement is the carbon that robs 
the classroom engine of power. The words of your questions must be, in the 
main, those which the student has studied that very day, and can therefore 
understand, and, more important still, use for his answers. Otherwise, the 
conversation will soon become a monologue. It is evident, then, that you 
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cannot leave the problem of what questions should be asked, and how they 
should be asked, to the inspiration of the moment. They must be selected 
and phrased and practised beforehand. 

There is another reason, however, for thought and care in preparation. 
Given the conditions of a simple subject and a restricted vocabulary, these 
“conversations” cannot help being artificial. But if the student is conscious 
of their artificiality, he will not be led to overestimate his linguistic ability, 
and so will have no pride. They must therefore be made to seem natural. And 
there are only two ways, we think, of making them seem so: they must be 
either interesting or humorous. In general, and especially during the first two 
years of the course, it is easier to make a classroom conversation humorous 
than it is to make it interesting. It is hard, if not impossible, to be interesting 
in a few words, and it will be a long while before you and your students have 
many words in common. But, you will say, it is also hard to be humorous, and 
impossible, indeed, for some people. That is very true. If it were necessary 
to be a bona fide humorist for teaching to talk, it would be indeed unfortunate. 
But the situation is saved, luckily, by a fact as certain as it is inexplicable— 
unless psychologists can explain it. And that fact is that many words and 
phrases and thoughts not at all humorous in themselves become very much 
so, in the opinion of a class, when spoken in a foreign tongue. Once you 
realize the existence of this phenomenon, you can easily make for yourselves 
a list of such phrases, and so learn to become a classroom humorist over-night. 
But it will take some time and trouble, of course, to prepare your “humor” 
for any given lesson. Never mind. Let your slogan be “a laugh a minute,” 
and prepare for it. Only so may unnatural conversations be made natural. 

It would seem, perhaps, that we are suggesting the memorizing, from 
beginning to end, of everything the teacher intends to say in the classroom. 
Since the students’ books should certainly be closed during these conversa- 
tions—they could not talk naturally otherwise—it would seem that the teacher 
should, on the same theory, close his too, and rely entirely on his memory for 
leading the conversation through right channels. But all theories break down 
somewhere, and ours does here. Keep your book open, and base your conver- 
sation on reading some part of the lesson. Read, and make no pretense of not 
doing so. But intersperse your reading with questions and remarks. When 
you learn how to combine the two operations effectively, you will really not 
be reading, but merely keeping your material before your eyes, so as to avoid 
the danger of using words and phases that would bring discouragement in 
their wake. You and your class will to all intents and purposes be “conversing.” 
This method of procedure will obviate the necessity of memorizing the whole 
lesson, which would be indeed a labor of Hercules. And of Don Quixote, too, 
since it is unnecessary. If you spend your time of preparation in devising simple 
and diverting questions on your material and in anticipating the answers to 
those questions, so that you may have your rejoinders ready, in laying out, 
that is, a plan of campaign, you will be able to make the reading of any para- 
graph or page seem a natural conversation. Let us illustrate by showing you 
how it can be done with the very first lesson of a “First Book.” 

The first reading exercise of the grammar that we happen to use—but any 
grammar would serve our purpose just as well—starts with the following 
sentence: “En los Estados Unidos hablamos inglés.” We begin our first con- 
versation by taking up our book, glancing at it casually—we try, at least, to 
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look as casual as a professor can look—and saying, in a conversational tone: 
“El libro dice, sefiores, que en los Estados Unidos hablamos inglés.” 

And here there must be a parenthesis, both for our students and for you. 
For them it would consist of our putting on the blackboard the phrase el 
libro dice, with its meaning, for these words do not occur in the lesson in 
question. As to our parenthesis for you, it is to say that during the first five or 
six lessons we must give the class, each time, a half-dozen extra phrases, so 
that we may embroider these early conversations a little. The necessity of 
supplying these phrases detracts, of course, from naturalness. If they are well 
selected, however, the time soon comes when such interruptions are no longer 
necessary. And we hardly need say that we do not leave their selection to the 
inspiration of the moment. On the contrary, we choose them before going 
into the classroom, giving much thought to the relative value of this or that 
phrase for later conversations. Furthermore, putting them on the blackboard is 
not all there is to it, We ask the students to copy them in their notebooks, under 
the heading “List of Phrases to Be Learned by Heart.” 

After this parenthesis, then, we should say again: “El libro dice que en los 
Estados Unidos hablamos inglés.” After which, we should immediately ask 
some member of the class: “zQué idioma hablamos en los Estados Unidos?” 
We should try to ask this question as if it had just occurred to us. In reality it 
would be a question we had prepared in advance, after being sure that this 
first lesson contained, in some part of it, the phrase qué idioma. Since it does 
contain that phrase, there is no reason the student we select for our momen- 
tary interlocutor should not answer: “En los Estados Unidos hablamos 
inglés.” Upon which we should say to someone else, for it is well never to 
talk with any one student for more than a moment at a time: “Sefior * * *, Zle 
gusta el inglés?” Before he answered, however, we should have to put the 
phrase le gusta on the board. Again the interruption would be worthwhile, 
for we have found that there is no phrase more potent to amuse. It is one 
of the “humorous” phrases of which we have spoken. Strange as it may seem, 
students are always diverted when you ask them in Spanish if they do or do 
not like no matter what. So we should take this first opportunity to give them 
le gusta, me gusta, and no me gusta. After which we should ask still another 
student, “gle gusta el inglés, sefior***?” He would answer either “Me 
gusta,” or “No me gusta,” and we should immediately say either “:Por qué,” 
or “:Por qué no?” We should then have to supply the phrases es fdcil and es 
dificil, because our victim would surely want to reply that he likes Spanish, 
because it is easy, or that he doesn’t like it, because it is hard. Once again we 
should have to take a moment for paving the way for future conversation. 

Even when there is no further need of such interruptions, however, the 
reading of a single sentence, with the questions and answers that it suggests, 
might take five or even ten or fifteen minutes. It is evident, then, that this 
device of making the reading exercise a basis for talking means that only 
part of it will be actually used. You must forget, indeed, one of the hallowed 
traditions of teaching, which has it that you do not do your duty unless you 
“cover” the whole lesson. We suppose this tradition is due to fear lest the 
student, when he finds that you do not “cover” it all, will not study it all. 
If you use the method we are describing, however, there is no danger of that, 
for the questions you intersperse in your reading will be based on the whole 
lesson. The student who omits any part of it will be unable to talk with you, 
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and you can mark him accordingly. If you want to remove temptation from the 
lazy student’s path, you need not always start with the first sentence of the 
reading exercise. Start with the last sentence, if you will. Any part of any 
reading exercise will serve as a basis for a conversation. 

As a matter of fact, we know that we should skip, in the present instance, 
to the third sentence in the exercise, “:Qué idioma hablan en Cuba?”, for 
we see in it what would be called, in a game of cards, a good “lead.”._ When we 
ask that question, we shall surely get the answer: “En Cuba hablan espafiol.“ 
Then we shall be ready to say, as if the mention of Cuba had suggested it 
to us: “gDénde vive Ud., sefior ** *?” The answer will be, perhaps: “Vivo 
en Cleveland.” Whereupon we shall rejoin: “:Qué idioma hablan en Cleve- 
land?” He will answer, of course, “En Cleveland hablan inglés,” upon which 
we shall say, and this is what we have been leading up to, “:Hablan inglés? 
Pero, (with feigned surprise) Ud. habla espafiol muy bien.” No, we shall not 
say it exactly so, for he might not understand the phrase muy bien. Why not 
use perfectamente? That he will understand, from its similarity to the corre- 
sponding English word. Yes, we shall say “Pero, Ud. habla espafiol perfecta- 
mente,” and so we shall surely get from him and the whole class the laugh we 
are after. 

Even then, however, we shall not have exhausted the possibilities of our 
“lead,” for we shall be able, at this point, to tell the student who speaks Spanish 
perfectly what he would say when anyone compliments him in this wise. 
We shall seize the opportunity of putting on the board the phrase es favor 
que Ud. me hace = you flatter me. We shall ask someone, then, “Qué debe 
decir el sefior * * * ?—not so much for the sake of getting the answer: “El 
sefior * * * debe decir es favor que Ud. me hace,” as for the purpose of supply- 
ing the phrase: debe decir = he should say. For we shall be wanting, by then, 
to lead another suit. There is, further down in the exercise, a sentence that 
runs as follows: “Juan aprende mucho, Carlos aprende poco.” We shall read 
that sentence, and then, without stopping to ask anyone what it means, for 
translation plays no réle in our classroom, we shall say: “Sefior Smith, gaprende 
Ud. mucho?” No matter how Mr. Smith answers, the class will be amused. 
And, no matter how he answers, we shall say to him, referring to one of his 
classmates, “Y el sefior Jones, gaprende mucho?” If he answers that Mr. 
Jones learns little, there will be a laugh. If he answers that he learns much, 
and Mr. Jones immediately says, as he should, “Es favor que Ud. me hace,” 
the laughter will be still louder. It will be, in the end, loudest of all if Mr. 
Jones sits in silence, as he probably will, while we say to the class, with 
grieved surprise at his lack of manners, “Pero, ¢qué debe decir el sefior 
Jones?”, and someone brighter than the rest answers, “Debe decir es favor 
que Ud. me hace,” to the great discomfiture of Mr. Jones, and the great amuse- 
ment of everyone else. So we shall complete, so to speak, our second suit, 
and win the last and most important trick, premeditated in our original lead. 
During the game, perhaps, we shall have had to force a few cards on our 
unsuspecting victims, so that they will play into our hand. But the result, 
which may be called, we think, a natural conversation, justifies a bit of legerde- 
main. Lest the sceptical reader think that we are aspirants to a radio program, 
rather than teachers, we hasten to point out that humor fills a very real and 
necessary réle in the classroom. In the first place it breaks down the inhibitions 
of some students who are reluctant to speak for fear of making mistakes. In 
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the second place, the performance in the classroom should be pleasant. It 
should not be a period of obvious drill, but a reward for the hours of prepara- 
tion outside. 

The foregoing paragraphs have shown you how one of the early conversa- 
tions may be conducted. As time goes on, the task becomes easier. Little by 
little, of course, the student’s general vocabulary will grow, and you will 
be able to count on his knowing common words, even when they are not in 
the day’s lesson. But you must not count too much upon such knowledge. If 
you say too many things that are unintelligible to him, it will be fatal to his 
pride. Whether or not they ought to be intelligible is beside the point. Your 
task, therefore, will never become really easy, for each conversation must 
always be limited in the main to the vocabulary of the day’s lesson. 

As we have said, any grammar will do for the conversational work of the 
first semester. Provided the teacher is willing to prepare himself for each 
day’s work, no special kind of book is needed. This is not true, however, of 
conversational work based on a reading text. In the first place, not all texts 
serve the purpose equally well. An author with an ornate style will not do at 
all. It is better, too, to avoid writers who are very “idiomatic.” Books of 
travel or history, or simple, straightforward stories, will suit your purpose best. 
Even such material, however, must have the right kind of “machinery.” 

If the book you are using does not have it, you can supply it yourself. In 
the first place, since the student is to be held strictly responsible for every 
word in the lesson, the assignments for translation must be short. That is 
a part of the machinery that will cause you no trouble at all. But you must 
also make for your students, each day, a cuestionario, of ten questions, to 
serve as a stout framework for the classroom conversation, and a composition 
exercise of the type described in an earlier section. This exercise, being based 
on the lesson, will not only familiarize the student with some of its grammatical 
difficulties, but will also make him comb it for his models, and so strengthen 
his grasp on its general vocabulary. Furthermore, the composition exercise 
should be learned by heart, so that it too may serve as a framework for the 
conversation to come. The student, then, if he has translated his lesson 
carefully, and has written and learned by heart his composition exercise, will 
be prepared to do his part in the classroom. 

In the classroom, however, he must be held strictly to two rules of order. 
The first is that he must never answer you with “Si, sefior,” or “No, sefior,” 
alone. Neither should such phrases as “Ya lo creo” be considered complete 
answers. We have heard a good many teachers say that no questions should 
be asked which allow such answers. With that we disagree entirely, for it 
would be impossible to conduct a natural conversation on that basis. It is 
only essential that we should never allow a student to use mere affirmatives and 
negatives. If your question is “:Es Ud. norteamericano?” insist upon the 
answer, “Si, sefior, soy norteamericano.” Phrase your questions so that they 
can always, when in trouble, build their answers out of the question. Leave 
for the third year the asking of questions that cannot be answered in that 
way. 

The second classroom rule which must be rigorously observed, is that the 
student must use no English in his answers, and, furthermore, must never 
ask for the meaning of a word. Never allow him to ask you “:Qué quiere decir 
(some English word) en espafiol?” If he does, always answer him with “No 
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sé, sefior; no hablo inglés.” And it is a good plan to add: “Ud. debe acordarse 
de que el arte de hablar una lengua consiste en decir lo que sabe Ud. decir, 
no lo que quiera decir.” This is the truth, is it not? The stranger in a strange 
land has to use words he can use, not words he wants to use. He simply has to 
say, in some way or other, what he wants to say. And that is why, in a foreign 
land, he learns to talk so soon, He has to. Always explain that to the student 
who tries to break a rule. It is astonishing with what ease the students will pull 
themselves out of difficulties when they find they cannot count on you to help 
them. Nine times out of ten they will start over again and say what they want 
to say in other words. There is no objection to your helping them, if you will, 
by supplying words suggested by something they have already said, just as, 
in a foreign country, a native would help a foreigner if the latter said enough 
to give him a cue. But always help them before they ask for help. If they 
ask, never help them. If you do, they will never learn the art of talking a 
language. 

Let us take, to show how a second-year conversation may be conducted, 
a few sentences from a reading lesson that we have already used for illustrative 
purposes. It begins as follows: 


1 Los norteamericanos no conocemos muy bien a los “otros americanos.” Hay 
al respecto una anécdota clasica, segtin la cual una alumna de escuela primaria de 
Boston dijo que Sud América era una isla habitada por !as amazonas. Pero los 
nifios no son los tinicos que se equivocan asi. Se dice también que cierto librero 

5 de Nueva York, al recibir por casualidad un pedido de Buenos Aires, escribié a 
su cliente diciéndole que franqueaba el paquete a Rio de Janeiro—la verdad es 
que ésta era la nica ciudad sudamericana que conocia—y que lo enviaba con la 
esperanza de que algin dia pudiera su muy estimado cliente, al pasar por Rio, 
sacarlo del correo. 


The conversation on this paragraph should consist, just as in the case of the 
first lesson of the course, of a series of questions and answers, and in this 
series the questions of the cwestionario are most important of all, for they 
constitute, as we have said, a framework on which to build the rest of the 
conversation. The teacher should take care, however, to ask each one of them 
at what might be called the psychological moment. Of course, if this were to 
be a lesson in the ordinary sense of the word; if, that is, the classroom were 
to be a sort of torture-chamber, in which the teacher’s main object was to 
find out whether the student had or had not done his work, it would be per- 
fectly possible to ask the questions of the cuestionario in uninterrupted se- 
quence, marking the students “zero” when they did not answer, and “one 
hundred” when they did. But that would not fulfil the condition that we pre- 
suppose, which is that the hour shall seem a conversation in Spanish. To do 
this you must ask one of these questions at the right moment. It would be 
well, for safety’s sake, to write the questions into your book, at the right 
place. In the present instance, we should write the first question of the 
cuestionario, which happens to be “:A quiénes no conocemos muy bien?” 
immediately after the word a, in the first line of the text. For we are going 
to read this line as follows: “Los norteamericanos no conocemos muy bien 
a...,” and then, as if it had just occurred to us, while reading, that there was 
doubt as to whom we did not know, we are going to ask the question “zA 
quiénes no conocemos muy bien?” It will not seem, then, that we are asking 
the question in order to find out whether the student has studied his lesson 
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or not; it will seem that we are talking naturally. Any student who has pre- 
pared his lesson will answer naturally. 

The ten questions of the cuestionario, however, are only a framework, The 
instructor must, of course, ask other questions, for which the student has not 
prepared in advance. They must be simple, and as humorous as possible. At 
first these questions, too, should be written in your book. But with experience 
you will learn to do without mechanical reminders. You will soon acquire the 
habit of devising in advance so many questions and remarks that you will be 
embarrassed only by the wealth of your material. Even if you forget some of 
them, you will remember more than enough to make the thing go. 

To show you exactly what we mean by this interweaving of reading and 
questions, let us dramatize a bit: 


Tue Teacuer. (Reading.) Los norteamericanos ... (Speaking.) zEs Ud. 
norteamericano, sefior Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. Si, sefior; soy norteamericano. 

Tue Teacuer. 2Es Ud. mejicano, por casualidad? 

Mr. Smita. No, sefior; no soy mejicano. 

Tue TeacHer. Pero, los mejicanos son norteamericanos, 2no? sefior Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Si, sefior; el sefior Smith es norteamericano de los Estados 
Unidos. 

Tue Teacuer. (Who hoped Mr. Jones would say that.) Oh; crei que era 
mejicano, porque habla espafiol muy bien. 

Mr. Sir. Es favor que Ud. me hace, sefior. 

Tue Teacuer. Ud. lo merece. (Reading again.) Los norteamericanos no 
conocemos muy bien a .. . (Here using the first question of the “cuestio- 
nario.”) 2A quiénes no conocemos muy bien, sefior Black? 

Mr. Brack. No conocemos muy bien a los “otros americanos.” 

Tue Teacuer. Asi es. (Reading again.) Hay al respecto una anécdota clasica 
... (Speaking.) :Le gustan las anécdotas, sefior White? 

Mr. Waite. No, sefior; no me gustan las anécdotas. 

Tue Teacuer. Le gustan cuando tienen sal, zno? (The phrase is in the 
“List of Phrases to Be Learned by Heart.”) 

Mr. Wuire. Si, sefior; me gustan cuando tienen sal; pero las anécdotas de 
esta leccién no tienen sal. (The students often have inspirations like this.) 

Tue Teacuer. Es ldstima, ino? sefior Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Si, sefior; es gran lastima. 

Tue Teacuer. (Reading again.) Una anécdota clasica, segin la cual una 
alumna de escuela primaria en Boston . . . (Speaking.) zEn qué estado esta 
Boston, sefior Brown? En Connecticut, :no? 

Mr. Brown. No, sefior. Boston esta en Massachusetts. 

Tue Teacuer. Todos los habitantes de Boston son sabios, :no? sefior Robin- 
son. 

Mr. Rostinson. No, sefior; todos los habitantes de Boston no son sabios. 

Tue TEACHER. Pues, tienen esa fama. En todo caso, (Reading again.) 
la alumna de escuela primaria en Boston dijo que Sud América . .. (Here he 
asks the second question of the “cuestionario,” for this is the psychological 
moment for it.) 2Qué dijo de Sud América la alumna de Boston? sefior Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Dijo que Sud América era una isla habitada por las amazonas. 

Tue Teacuer. ; Qué raro! (Reading again.) Pero los nifios no son los 
tinicos que se equivocan asi. Se dice también que cierto librero de... (Here is 
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the psychological moment for the third question of the “cuestionario”.) :En 
qué ciudad vivia el librero de quien habla el autor? sefior White. 

Mr. Wuite. El librero de quien habla el autor vivia en Nueva York. 

THE TEACHER. Nueva York es la capital de los Estados Unidos, :no? sefior 
Brown. 

Mr. Brown. No, sefior, Nueva York es la capital del estado de Nueva York. 

Tue TeacHer. (Who hoped Mr. Brown would say that.) El sefior Brown 
se equivoca, 2no? sefior Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Si, sefior: la capital del estado de Nueva York es Albany. 

Tue Teacuer. Asi es. (Reading again.) Se dice que cierto profesor de 
Nueva York (Looking closely at his book, as though the print were too fine for 
him.) No, el libro no dice “profesor”. 2Qué dice el libro? sefior Black. 

Mr. Brack. El libro dice “librero”. 

Tue Teacuer. Tiene Ud. raz6n; crei que la palabra era “profesor,” (Of 
course he didn’t think any such thing, but the Spanish word “profesor” is a 
humorous word.) 

We have purposely made our dramatization very simple, so that you might 
understand what we mean by a conversation based on reading. But, without 
departing from the principle that you must not discourage the student by 
using unintelligible words, you can take greater risks than the foregoing 
conversation might lead you to suppose, provided you are always ready to 
pull the student out of any slough of despond into which you may have 
led him. When, for example, Mr. Smith tells you that “la alumna dijo que Sud 
América era una isla habitada por las amazonas,” you might say to Mr. Jones: 
“Pues, sefior Jones, 2qué eran las amazonas?” It is just possible that Mr. Jones 
knows enough Spanish and enough history to tell you. If so, so much the 
better. But, if he hesitates, if he begins to look discouraged, you should not 
give him time even to say no sé. You should say to him: “Las amazonas eran 
mujeres fabulosas, no? y muy fuertes, no?” His face will brighten, and he 
will answer: “Si, sefior, las amazonas eran mujeres fabulosas y fuertes.” Or 
you might do it thus: “Sefior Jones, gqué eran las amazonas? (Then, seeing he 
doesn’t know.) 2Eran (As if thinking hard.) elefantes? go (As if thinking 
harder.) hipopétamos? 20 (As if thinking very hard.) mujeres altas y fuertes?” 
Mr. Jones will be able to answer you, and, what is more, both he and the class 
will think the conversation has been witty, and therefore natural. 

Need we say again, as we said in regard to the elementary conversations, 
that there is not the slightest need of “covering” the whole lesson? It would 
be, indeed, impossible to do so. It is a good plan, of course, for the instructor to 
decide in advance what parts he will read, and how he can bridge the gaps by a 
leading question or two. In this way he will be able, in a sense, to “cover” every- 
thing. But if it turns out that he is not able to follow his plan to the end, it 
makes no difference. His only concern should be the accomplishment of a 
natural conversation in Spanish. Nothing else matters. 

It has been evident, throughout the foregoing pages, that the conversations 
of the first and second years are really a series of questions and answers. 
During those years, indeed, they cannot be anything else, for the student’s 
vocabulary is not large enough to warrant untying his leading-strings. The 
brighter students, it is true, may often show flashes of originality, but even 
they must always be able to build their answers out of your questions if they 
need to do so. By the third year, however, the class should no longer need the 
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teacher’s help so much. With the words of each day’s lesson, and in addition 
a stock of common words and phrases that have been learned during the first 
two years, even the average student ought to be able to talk more self-reliantly. 
He should be able, in short, to discuss the lesson with his teacher. It is this, 
indeed, that should constitute the sole—but tremendous—difference between 
the work of the first two years and that of the succeeding years. In the third 
year, and in all following years, the student should still go on studying grammar 
by models. He should keep on learning working rules painlessly. The bi-weekly 
Minimum Tests should continue to hold his knowledge of the necessary gram- 
matical rules up to the right level. But, after the second year, his lessons should 
have no cuestionarios. For he is through with questions and answers. He 
should be expected to prepare himself, before he comes to the classroom, to 
discuss the material of the lesson. The first two years of his course—perhaps it 
would be the first three in a secondary school—may be said to constitute his 
“question-and-answer stage.” After that he enters into the “discussion stage.” 
(Temas sugeridos.) 

The instructor, for his part, should prepare himself to lead the discussion. 
In the classroom he should no longer read the text. He should be so familiar 
with it that he can conduct the recitation without reference to his book. There 
is no objection to his picking it up and looking at it every now and then when 
any given subject of discussion seems to be exhausted. Doing so will enable 
him to refresh his mind, or to gain a moment’s time in order to think of a 
new subject for discussion. In general, however, the instructor ought to have 
several subjects in his mind, and he should not have to refer frequently to the 
text of the lesson. He should, of course, prepare his plan of campaign just as 
carefully as ever. It will no longer consist of a series of questions, but of a 
series of topics, suggested by the lesson, that will draw out his interlocutors. 
A good conversationalist is a person who can make others talk, and that is 
what you will have to do. Before you go into the classroom, outline a dis- 
cussion of each one of the topics, not only deciding what you will say, but 
also forecasting what the student will say; preparing, in short, for all possible, 
or at least all probable, contingencies. And remember that, although your 
third-year conversations, unlike those of the earlier years, may sometimes be 
made to appear natural through their interest, it still remains true that humor is 
often necessary, and always effective. When you are connecting these discus- 
sions, then, flavor them with as many “witticisms” as possible. Stir them well 
in, and serve hot. The result will be seemingly natural conversations that will 
make your students think they can indeed talk Spanish “perfectamente.” They 
will not realize that their success is due to the fact that they have been using, in 
the main, a restricted vocabulary. Nor will they realize that you have skillfully 
kept them from discussing anything that might need unknown words. They 
will think that they have talked, and talked naturally, and so will be proud. If 
you keep them proud long enough, the day will come when they will have a 
right to their pride. 

From first to last, however, it will mean time and trouble; time and trouble 
not only for the student, but also, alas, for the teacher. Preparation, unceasing 
preparation for each lesson, is essential. We can well remember how little 
work we needed to do when we were teaching in the good old way. Our 
textbook, between lessons, used to repose peacefully in the drawer of the 
classroom desk. We needed only to mark the end of each lesson, so that we 
should know where the next one began. Nowadays we seldom go into the 
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classroom without having spent two hours in preparing for the conversation 
of the day. If we are ever prevented from doing so, the talking is halting and 
unnatural, and that day our students have no pride, It is preparation, then, 
that is all important. You may well forget the illustrative details of this part of 
the paper. You may be able to invent other ways, just as effective as ours, of 
making unnatural conversations seem natural. But, if you accept our two 
main contentions: first, that classroom conversations must be restricted to the 
day’s vocabulary; and, secondly, that they must be made to seem natural, you 
will not be able to avoid hard work in preparation. Our chief quarrel is with 
those teachers, and their name is legion, who say that teaching to talk is 
impossible because it “takes so much time.” Whether their unwillingness to give 
the necessary time to it be due to inherent laziness, or to their desire to give all 
the time they have to research, we cannot agree with them. We must all be 
scholars, if we have time for scholarship. But there is no if about the duty of 
teaching to talk. 


CONCLUSION 


In order to facilitate the adaptation of Yale methods, we are now going to 
give a brief sketch of the division of the work and allotment of time in the 
classroom, with an explanation of our means of carrying on the work and the 
texts used. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first part is considered preliminary 
work, and takes three years; First-Year, Second-Year, and Third-Year Span- 
ish. The second part is considered advanced work, and has two branches: the 
language courses of Fourth-Year, Fifth-Year, and Sixth-Year Spanish, and 
the literary courses, devoted to the study of Spanish and Spanish American 
literature. 

Our recitation period is one of fifty minutes, which we use as follows: five 
to eight minutes preliminary conversation on the news of the day, based on 
the “Useful Phrases” in the Irreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar by 
Professor Luquiens; three to five minutes for answering questions concerning 
difficulties encountered by students in the translation of the assigned lesson; 
three to five minutes in which the instructor reads the correct Spanish transla- 
tion of the tema, while the students verify their own translations ; about twenty- 
five minutes of conversation on the text of the lesson; about ten minutes of 
recitation by heart of the tema; and finally, two or three minutes of dictation, 
consisting of a sentence from the text of the Spanish assignment. 

Preliminary conversation. We always start with a preliminaty conversation, 
using the phrases in the Minimum. Through the use of them the teacher can 
get the class into the right frame of mind. This is very important because the 
constant repetition of these phrases makes them “second nature” to the stu- 
dent, so that when he meets a Spanish-speaking person he is able to get 
through the first two minutes of the conversation with the utmost facility, and 
that is very important in talking a language, because it gives the student who is 
trying it for the first time confidence, which is half the battle. Our students 
come back to us often and tell us how well they got on in Spanish in a Spanish- 
speaking country, or with a Spanish-speaking person, and it is in large part 
just because they were able to start a conversation. They are able to start 
because these phrases are “second nature” to them as a result of constant 
repetition. These phrases have been selected after many years’ trial, and 
represent the standard topics and phrases likely to be used in the beginning of 
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conversations regardless of what language it is in, English, French, or 
Portuguese, or any other. The teacher has to learn how to use them. You have 
to practice a good deal and learn how to embroider them. The first essential is 
that you hold the student to the constant use of these phrases. It is always pos- 
sible to throw in some extra thought or twist which will amuse the student 
because of its novelty, and result in a lively conversation. The art of using these 
phrases is to be sure the students use them more and more. If you let them 
forget the phrases and “branch out,” that is a mistake. It is a tendency that 
teachers in general have, and yet we have found it necessary to curb it almost 
entirely, especially with beginners. The phrases themselves must become 
“second nature,” but don’t make their use too stilted. You must strike a 
medium. Of course, as the student advances in his studies, he learns a great 
many similar phrases, but the Minimum phrases will always remain as the 
basis of them all. 

Answering questions. We have found it a good plan in our courses to allow 
time in which to answer questions and clear up difficulties on the lesson, at the 
same time discouraging any attempt to waste time by asking the same question 
twice. There are questions which must be avoided, because they require lengihy 
discussions for which there is no time in the classroom. For instance, if a stu- 
dent keeps asking you why ser is used in this place instead of estar, you have 
to learn ways of getting rid of the question. We have developed certain “work- 
ing rules,” of which we shall speak later, which are given to the student in 
answer to questions of that type. 

Tema. After clearing all questions, we read the Spanish of the tema, with 
such explanations as will aid the student, while the students correct the temas 
in their notebooks. Probably you are wondering why we do it that way, why 
we don’t put the tema on the board, or have the student read it. The answer is 
that if we did we would be defeating both of our principles. The student would 
not be having a good time in the classroom, and also, he would not prepare his 
work in advance. He would wait until he goes to class, and trust more or less 
to luck. We take it for granted that he has done the work. The responsibility is 
his. We are only showing him whether he has done it correctly or not. The tema is 
not an ordinary composition exercise. Indeed, we use it for almost every purpose. 
In the first place, we use it to teach the student to talk. He has to learn his tema 
by heart after he has written it in Spanish, and has to practice it so much that 
he can not help learning a great deal about talking while doing so. Furthermore, 
it forms a fundamental basis for the conversation in the classroom. In the 
second place, it teaches him to write, because it teaches him “to follow the 
models” which he finds in the text, and, to our minds, that is the very best way 
to learn to write. In the third place, a matter which is not so evident at first 
sight, the tema plays a part in teaching the student to read, because it very 
often happens that it contains things which will enable him to translate the 
lesson better than when he first went over it. And it enables us, finally, to teach 
grammar. 

As we have said, we do nothing directly with a grammar-text after the first 
term of the first year. We teach grammar by making the temas reflect gram- 
matical points, and by calling attention to these points whenever they occur. 
We rely on the constant repetition of these points in the tema, and on their 
explanation by the instructors, for the student’s progress in grammar. We 
believe that in the long run he will learn a great deal more in that way than 
by review grammar-lessons. 
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When an instructor makes out a tema he should bear two things in mind. 
The first is simply this: Everything in the “tema” must be a reflection of a 
model in the text. This is absolutely essential, because we must first of all give 
the student the idea that he can best learn Spanish by following models. If we 
can teach the students to follow models, we have almost accomplished the result 
we desire by that alone, But to get him to learn to do it and to like it is a very 
hard task. It is a great deal easier to learn rules by heart, and then to try to 
follow them slavishly. It would be ideally easy, for instance, to tell the student 
that he should always use the “personal a” before a direct object referring 
to a person. We do tell him that, in fact, but we know very well that if he 
follows such rules slavishly he will never succeed in talking or writing good 
Spanish. He must be given these in the guise of “working rules,” but he must 
be told that the only way really to learn to use the “personal a” correctly is 
to watch and follow models without ceasing. Those models may be Spanish- 
speaking friends of his, or his teachers, or above all, his texts. It is evident, 
therefore, that the tema must contain nothing that cannot be found in the 
text, because the student will never take our advice to heart if he looks for 
models and does not find them. If the student looks for everything about which 
he has the slightest doubt, and if he finds the necessary answer to his question 
every time, he soon will get the habit of looking for his models, and will realize 
the value of that habit. It is therefore absolutely fatal to put into the tema 
things for which no models can be found, for to do so discourages the student, 
and all our advice is wasted. 

There is one exception which should be mentioned here, and that is the use 
of tenses. It is impossible to write a natural tema which demands throughout 
exactly the same tenses that the text uses. The rule we give the student is as 
follows: “Always translate the English tenses by the corresponding Spanish 
tenses except in the case of past tenses. Translate past tenses, exclusive of the 
perfect tenses, by the preterite if they represent successive steps in the action, 
by the imperfect if they represent the background of the action.” 

The second thing to bear in mind, in making temas, is that both English 
“tema” and the translation of it must be natural. If the English does not read 
naturally, smoothly, and easily it is a sign that something is wrong. Awkward- 
ness is generally caused by too literal translation of the Spanish or by un- 
conscious imitation of the Spanish idiom. A great deal is said about teaching 
students to think in Spanish, but that is hardly possible during the first three 
years. Very few students so soon get to the point where they can leave out the 
intermediate English stage. They do, of course, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years; but to think in Spanish is a final achievement. What most students do 
is first think in English and then translate the English thought into Spanish. 
This must be remembered in our teaching, and we must always try to put into 
the temas as many common English phrases as we can, rather than a lot of 
literal translations of Spanish. For example, “I don’t think so,” rather than “I 
do not think so,” for no lo creo; “It’s important for him to read,” rather than 
“It is important that he should read,” for Es importante que lea, I might add, 
in this connection, that we think it is a mistake to strive for literary effect in 
the temas. We are not trying to teach the student to write literary Spanish, but 
to talk, and when ordinary mortals talk they do not use literary phraseology. 
The ability to write literary Spanish is an excellent thing in itself, but the 
endeavor to impart it, by retarding progress in talking, lessens the generation 
of pride-power, which is the most effective means for learning a language. A 
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second reason for making the tema more informal is that experience shows it 
to be easier for the student to memorize matter that runs along just as a person 
would talk in English. 

As for the Spanish of the tema, it is obvious that it must be correct and 
natural, absolutely avoiding the reflection of any incorrect or doubtful model 
in the text. The phrases that our students learn from day to day are likely to 
remain in their memories a long while. Therefore, we must not run the risk of 
their being incorrect. 

With these two basic ideas in mind the instructor proceeds to make a tema 
which observes the following points: 

(a) The tema should summarize the text of the lesson, reflecting and 
emphasizing the vital point or points, and should make no statement which is 
not at least approximately equivalent to the statements made in the text. 

(b) The vocabulary, both in English and Spanish, must be natural, and the 
whole tema must read smoothly in both languages. 

(c) It should not incline students to error by using an English word that 
requires a choice between two or more Spanish words of which even one is of 
doubtful quality. 

(d) If ser and estar are used with the past participle, there should be defi- 
nite models in the text for the student to follow. 

(e) The tema should not contain words or phrases that will probably bring 
up debatable questions of grammar in the class, thus by anticipation avoiding 
discussions that might waste time. 

(f) The tema should make the student hunt, but he must be sure to find the 
word which will fit exactly. 

(g) The phrases in the text to be used in the translation of the tema should 
be well scattered, but to a certain extent should occur in blocks. This latter 
condition is necessary if we are to teach grammar. 

In our practice the length of the tema varies. For the first lesson of the 
first year it contains about thirty words. From then until the end of the first 
semester it gradually increases to seventy-five words, At the beginning of the 
second semester of the first year, with a reader instead of a grammar, new 
problems and a new vocabulary require a great part of the student’s time and 
energy, so the tema begins with forty words and increases gradually to eighty 
by the end of the year. In second-year and third-year work students who have 
started their Spanish elsewhere must have their work coordinated with that 
of our own students, so we use texts especially prepared for our classes, with 
temas of forty words at first, increasing to seventy-five words by mid-year, 
at which time the newspaper (La Prensa of New York) is introduced as a 
text and the temas begin with forty-five words and increase to one hundred 
by the end of the year. In the fourth-year, fifth-year, and sixth-year work the 
temas contain one hundred words throughout the year. 

With the exception of the classes using the grammar (those in the first 
semester of the first year), the amount of Spanish text assigned for each lesson 
is between two and three ordinary textbook-pages, or about one hundred lines 
in a newspaper. The amount of proficiency required for a satisfactory mark 
increases from semester to semester: i.e., the amount of text assigned is 
fairly constant, but greater proficiency in talking, writing, and reading is 
required in the second year than in the first year, and in the third year than 
in the second. 


oO oe, 
Bane i Ss 
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While using the grammar in the first semester of the first year no notes 
other than those provided in the grammar-text are required for use with the 
tema. At all other times we prepare notes for each assignment. Notes are given 
for only two purposes: first, to aid the student in translating the text (gram- 
matical notes are avoided, for the tema itself is our instrument for teaching 
grammar, and biographical and historical notes are also excluded because it 
is more interesting and more effective to give such information in the classroom 
in Spanish) ; second, to assist the student in pronouncing a word while practic- 
ing reading aloud. 

Conversation. In the foregoing section about Talking, we have given an 
illustration of how it can be done with the very first lesson of a “First Book” 
in first-year Spanish. Also we have illustrated the conversation of a second- 
year Spanish class. Now, we shall add that we provide the questions for each 
lesson, to be studied carefully and to be practiced aloud before attending 
class. In preparing these questions the instructor is governed by considerations 
as definite as those outlined for the preparation of temas. First, each question 
should be usable at a psychological moment. Second, each question must be in 
good, natural Spanish and must not reflect any doubtful Spanish in the text. 
Third, it must be so constructed that the correct answer may be easily attain- 
able from the text, thus never incurring the danger of incorrect Spanish in 
the answer. Fourth, it must seem natural when standing alone. Especially to 
be avoided are questions starting with qué in which there is ambiguity as to 
subject and object. 

We feel that in the third year the student has reached what might be called 
the “discussion stage,” and should no longer be aided by the series of ques- 
tions, which is an essential part of the “question-and-answer stage” of the 
first and second years. For the third year we provide five or six topics for dis- 
cussions. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth year we do not provide any aid at all. 

Recitation of the tema. Since the student is required to learn the tema by 
heart, we ask each one of them to recite it by heart as a whole or in part. After 
all that has been said about the tema, which we use for teaching grammar, 
vocabulary, writing, reading, translation, and so on, its importance is self- 
evident. We also use the tema as the basis of examinations at the end of the 
term. 

Dictation. The dictation is by far the most valuable of our written devices. 
We call it dictation, but it is really not dictation in the ordinary sense of the 
word. This so-called dictation, if given in a certain way, is one of the quickest 
and most efficient methods of testing whether the student has done the work. 
We choose from the day’s assignment some sentence or phrase, or a short 
passage which can be dictated in a minute or two, which contains some catch- 
word, or some difficulty. We dictate quite slowly and very clearly, because we 
tell the student that we shall not repeat, and that we shall not be satisfied with 
the papers unless they are perfect. We use the dictation for the definite pur- 
pose of making them read and translate accurately. They are not marked like 
other tests, giving to each paper one out of a hundred possible grades. We 
save the wrong dictations, and at the end of the term the number of imperfect 
dictations shows definitely the type of work the student has been doing. 

Textbooks. In the first semester of the first year we use Crawford’s First 
Book in Spanish. We have selected that grammar rather than some other be- 
cause of its Latin American background and its excellent presentation of the 
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pronouns and verbs in the part of the book we are able to cover in one semes- 
ter. However, in order to use it to the best advantage, we have found it 
necessary to write temas much shorter than those in the textbook, and present 
them printed on a separate sheet as substitutes for the temas already printed. 
This is not necessarily a weakness in the book, for with temas as short as those 
we use, many language teachers would reject the book as being too easy. We 
supply the students, as in all Spanish language courses, with the /rreducible 
Minimum of Spanish Grammar, and require them to learn verbatim the rules 
contained in it, but only as the grammatical points arise in Crawford’s text- 
book. As already mentioned, we cover thirty-one lessons in the textbook, and 
we consider it sufficient merely to introduce the student to the subjunctive. At 
the end of the semester, that is, during the last two weeks, we devote all the 
time to a thorough drill in the conjugation of the verb. After that, the student 
is responsible for a complete knowledge of the verb, and is examined every 
two weeks, together with the Minimum grammar-rules, to determine whether 
he is reviewing carefully and retaining the knowledge obtained. For the verb- 
drill we refer you to the “Model Synopsis” on page IV of the Irreducible 
Minimum. You will notice that we require learning the conjugation of verbs 
by persons rather than by tenses, which is the way in which the verb is used 
in the conversation and reading. This verb-drill is repeated during the second 
and third year, devoting to it one week of the early part of the first semester. 
In the second semester of the first year we take up a reading text. Especially 
prepared temas based on a printed text are necessary again, for the same rea- 
sons that made it necessary to have special temas for the Crawford First Book. 
We are using now [ntroduccién a la historia de la América latina, by Hall and 
Aguilera, which the authors wrote in conformity with the foregoing methods. 

In the first semester of the second-year and third-year work, as stated under 
the tema paragraph, students who have started their Spanish elsewhere must 
have their work coordinated with that of our own students, so we use texts 
especially prepared for our classes. The names of the texts are La América 
latina for the second year, and Libro de lectura panamericana for the third 
year. In the second semester of both years we introduce the newspaper as a 
text. 

Newspaper. We use a newspaper as a text for our second-year and third- 
year students during the second semester, and throughout the year for our 
fourth-year, fifth-year, and sixth-year students. Many teachers would raise 
their hands in horror at the suggestion of a newspaper as a text. As a matter 
of fact, the most suitable text for teaching to talk is a daily newspaper. It not 
only contains interesting and varied material, but presents it without pretense. 
It is the foreign language “as she is spoke.” The student moreover has the 
advantage not only of a variety of subject-matter but also of a variety of 
styles. We hardly need say that the use of a newspaper as a textbook involves 
hard work on the part of the teacher. The student must be supplied, day after 
day, with the same pedagogical apparatus he would find in an edited reader. 
We supply our students with mimeographed sheets of notes, which supplement 
the average dictionary, correct errors or misprints, and explain by translation 
puzzling constructions. A newspaper lesson cannot be repeated the following 
year at the corresponding moment of the course. The teacher is doomed to be 
an editor in perpetuum, without royalties or recognition. But it’s worthwhile. 
There is nothing like it for teaching students to talk. 
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EDUCATIONAL “PARACAIDISTAS” 


Inter-American relations have suffered, as many people know, from 
self-appointed “experts,” over-night “authorities,” and superficial com- 
mentators. To the last-mentioned Spanish American critics have applied— 
with more or less good humor—the term “paracaidistas,” “parachutists,” 
a reference, of course, to whirlwind airplane tours of Latin America which 
result in articles or even books in which the tourist sets himself up as an 
“interpreter” of Hispanic American civilization, culture, politics, educa- 
tion, or psychology. Mr. James Irwin Miller, Vice-President of the United 
Press, even tells us that “It is actually true that .. . a newspaper syndicate 
sent a writer to visit every South American capital. He arrived in each of 
these great cities as dusk fell—and left the next day at dawn. Any articles 
written by such hasty observers contain unbelievable misstatements of 
fact.” 

The subconscious element in the attitude of the “paracaidistas,” the 
thing that gives most concern, is the naive assumption that there is no 
significant content-knowledge involved. Latin American matters, the “para- 
caidistas” seem to assume, are trivial subjects that anyone can do a little 
“experting” on, without taking time for hard study, or devoting any 
considerable effort to becoming a real “expert.” We even hear of persons 
who advise the uninitiated that French is a better key than Spanish or 
Portuguese to an understanding of Latin American civilization. This is 
perfectly true of Haiti, of course, but the “expert” advisers who make 
this suggestion are not thinking of Haiti, but of Hispanic America as a 
whole ; and in spite of its obvious lack of logic, the silly statement is re- 
peated, parrot-fashion, by the uninformed, the stupid, or the biased, that 
“French is the cultural language of Latin America.” 

In an article published in Hispania two years ago,* I called for solid 
preparation as a prerequisite to setting oneself up as an “expert” in the 
Latin American field. I denounced the too-common “four-flushing” about 
Latin America. “Let’s take Latin American studies seriously,” I urged. 
A lifetime is not too much to devote to any phase of the field; years of 
study, not weeks or months, are the minimum acceptable preparation. 

This is hard of course, on some of our friends who, after years devoted 


* “Effective Inter-American Cooperation,” Hispania, xxv, 161-180 (May, 1942), 
especially pp. 164-172. 
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to the field of French, are moving into “leadership” in the Spanish or 
Hispanic American fields with little or no preparation. One summer in 
Mexico does not make a Hispanist. One can imagine the howl of disap- 
proval that would go up if the situation were reversed, if Spanish special- 
ists, having fallen on evil days, should, almost over-night, start lecturing 
or leading forums on French civilization, or writing French textbooks, or 
preparing other materials for teaching French. Yet that is precisely what 
is happening in a few instances in Spanish or Hispanic American studies. 
Is it unfair to ask our French confréres how they would relish it if the 
roles were reversed? 

French has declined in American enrollments, This is regrettable and 
educationally undesirable ; it is evidence of typical American short-sighted- 
ness in educational and intellectual matters; personally, I think it is little 
short of calamitous. But Spanish teachers can be forgiven if they bow 
in profound respect to French colleagues who hew to the line, however 
hard the going may be, while looking a little askance at those who blithely 
appear at meetings or conferences, or in publications, as newly-hatched 
“Spanish specialists.” Downy chicks just out of the shell are “cute”; 
everyone loves them, but we don’t expect older birds to go to school to 
them. 

Recruits from French and other subjects who are working hard to 
make themselves competent in Spanish or Portuguese deserve every praise, 
every help, and we try to give it to them in Hispania. Expertness, however, 
is something else. It involves long and hard study, even consecration. One 
cannot put on “authority” in a field as one puts on this season’s hat in 
place of last season’s. We are not impressed, therefore, when last season’s 
“authority on French” bobs up as this season’s “authority on Spanish.” 
Real authorities in either field are not made in that way. 


PORTUGUESE SPELLING 


Progress toward solution of the troublesome problem of Portuguese 
spelling can be reported. An “Orthographical Convention,” signed by the 
representatives of Portugal and Brazil on December 29, 1943 and effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1944, reads in English translation as follows: 


His Excellency the President of the Portuguese Republic and His Excellency 
the President of the Republic of the United States of Brazil, being desirous 
of ensuring the defense, expansion and prestige of the Portuguese language 
throughout the world and of regulating by mutual agreement and in a stable 
manner the orthographical system, have decided, through the intermediary of 
their plenipotentiaries, to sign the present convention. 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties promise close collaboration to each 
other as to everything which may have to do with the maintenance, defense 
and expansion of the Portuguese language, which is common to both countries. 
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Article 2. The High Contracting Parties undertake to establish as the ortho- 
graphical system of the Portuguese language the principles laid down in the 
system agreed upon by the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon and by the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters for the organization of the vocabulary accepted by the 
two Academies. 

Article 3. In harmony with the spirit of that convention no legislative meas- 
ures or regulations regarding orthographical subjects may in the future be put 
in force by any of the two Governments without the previous agreement of 
the other, after the two Academies shall have been consulted. 

Article 4. The Academy of Sciences of Lisbon and the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters are hereby declared to be the advisory organs of their Governments 
in orthographical matters, and they are expressly charged with studying the 
questions that may arise in the execution of the present convention and with 
everything which they may deem useful in maintaining the orthographical 
unity of the Portuguese language. 

The present convention shall come into force, independently of its ratifica- 
tion;.on January 1, 1944, 

(Signed) SALAZAR 
NEVES DA FoNTOURA 


This Convention is an important step toward adoption of a single system 
of orthography, including the use of accent-marks, both for the Portu- 
guese of the mother country and the Portuguese of Brazil. Both govern- 
ments express interest in maintaining the “orthographical unity” of the 
language, and they agree not to issue regulations governing spelling without 
previous consultation with the respective Academies and with each other. 
On the two Academies, which demonstrated their willingness to cooperate 
with each other in their agreement reached in 1931, which was followed 
in the Vocabulario ortograéfico e ortoépico da lingua portuguesa published 
by the Brazilian Academy of Letters in 1932, will rest responsibility for 
making the Convention more than a mere gesture, The agreement will 
not, of course, affect existing differences in the spoken language of 
Portugal and that of Brazil, particularly as to the meanings of words and 
as to certain constructions. That would be expecting too much of the 
speakers of any living language. But a clear and definite system of spelling, 
including the use of written accents, applicable throughout the Portuguese- 
speaking world, would be a tremendous advantage practically and cul- 
turally. 

OUR NEW COVER 


Comments on the new cover of Hispanta have been, with one excep- 
tion, favorable. Not only the new design, but the addition of the words 
“and Portuguese” have been well received. That addition simply recognizes 
the consistent interest of the A.A.T.S. in Portuguese throughout its his- 
tory. Several persons have suggested that the same addition might well be 
made to the name of the Association itself, and have mentioned the possibility 
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of amending the constitution to that effect. The one dissenting opinion ap- 
parently bears on this particular point. “The teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese,” or “teachers of Spanish and Portuguese,” finds objection 
from this correspondent on the ground that there are (1) teachers of 
Spanish; and (2) teachers of Portuguese. He suggests “or” instead of 
“and.” But this leaves out another group: (3) teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, who numerically probably compare favorably with the teach- 
ers of Portuguese alone. Outside of adopting the “and/or” monstrosity, 
“and Portuguese” seems to fit the situation pretty well. 

Incidentally, the author of the dissenting opinion objected to the rela- 
tively small amount of attention given to Portuguese, basing his criticism on 
the February, 1944 issue of Hispania alone. Had he looked at the pre- 
ceding eight issues, covering the years 1942 and 1943, he would doubtless 
have realized how unfair such a criticism is. Portuguese has received and 
will continue to receive due attention in HISPANIA. 


AN ANNUAL MEETING? 


The Editor is not authorized to make official announcements for the 
Association, but he is free to express his personal opinion that an annual 
meeting is at least a possibility this year. Educational organizations have 
cooperated to the fullest degree with the Office of Defense Transportation 
in calling off meetings during the war; but it is not edifying to read of 
conventions being held “as usual” by other organizations, while educational 
groups labor under the obvious difficulties of loss of personal touch with 
their constituents, “freezing” of officers because of inability to hold elec- 
tions, and the like. Several educational associations have apparently de- 
termined that unless the ODT absolutely forbids all meetings they will 
follow the example of certain business, professional, fraternal, and social 
organizations and hold their meetings as usual this year. 

If the Modern Language Association of America decides to hold a 1944 
meeting, it seems likely that the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will follow suit, and that the meeting will be held in New York 
City, in conjunction with the MLA meeting. The MLA decision will 
probably be made in September. We hope to have a definite announcement 
from President Pitcher and the Executive Council for publication in the 
October issue of Hispania. In the meantime, the Editor alone is responsible 
for the opinions expressed above, and any information supplied is in 
strictest confidence between the Editor and the readers of HISPANIA. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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SHALL IT BE “CARIOCA”? 


In a reply to a letter I had written to the President of Brazil, Senhor Getulio 
Vargas, concerning Portuguese as it is spoken in Brazil, I received from Dr. 
Lourengo Filho, Director of the National Institute of Pedagogical Studies 
in Rio de Janeiro, the letter quoted below. 

In my classes we use “Paulista,” the form of Portuguese spoken in Sao 
Paulo. However, my students began to question the “Paulista” when they 
heard the pronunciation of our many guests who came from different sections 
of Brazil. Soon I found myself confronted with the necessity of eliminating 
the confusion in the minds of my students over the divergence of pronuncia- 
tion and of ascertaining whether there was a Brazilian pronunciation, officially 
accepted, which should be taught by preference to students studying Portuguese 
in foreign countries. The answer given by Dr. Filho may be of interest to 
many teachers. 

In the past, educators advocated the use of standard Portuguese; that is, the 
pronunciation in usage in the regions around and including Lisbon and 
Coimbra. Now, however, it is more in harmony with Pan American trends to 
turn to Brazil. In choosing a pronunciation, we should, perhaps, select “Cari- 
oca” as Dr. Filho suggests. 

The following excerpts are from Dr. Filho’s letter: 


Presada Professora, 

A carta por vés enviada ao Excelentissimo Senhor Presidente da Reptblica, com 
tao agradaveis referéncias ao Brasil e a sua cultura, mereceu especial consideracio, 
e foi distribuida a éste Instituto, para resposta 4 consulta que formulais. 

Desejais saber si ha, oficialmente fixada, uma “pronincia brasileira” a qual devesse 
de preferéncia ser ensinada ao estudante de Portugués no extrangeiro. 

Devemos responder-vos que um “padrao oficial” de prontincia nao existe; ob- 
servando logo, no entanto, que certos fatores de comunicac¢io, como o radio, por 
exemplo, estéo poderosamente influindo para uma maior unidade prosédica no pais. 

A necessidade de um padriao de prosdédia foi suscitada num “Congresso da Lingua 
Falada no Brasil,” reunido ha alguns anos, na cidade de Sao Paulo, capital do mesmo 
Estado. Esse congresso alvitrou que fosse fixada a p ig “carioca,” isto é, a pro- 
nuncia comum dos habitantes da cidade do Rio de Janeiro. 

Essa pronincia realmente corresponde a4 dos valores médios de expressdo da lingua 
falada no pais. Nao é tao cantante como a dos brasileiros dos Estados do norte, 
nem t4o pesada nos valores dados as vogais, pelos habitantes de Sado Paulo e de 
outros Estados de sul. Por motivos histéricos, a Capital do pais, manteve, por muito 
tempo, populagdo quasi que portuguesa, na sua totalidade; e depois disso tem 
recebido contingentes de populagio de todos os Estados, razio pela qual mantem 
realmente um tipo de prontincia que representa a média do Portugués do Brasil. 
Ademais, deve-se notar que essa prontincia é suavé, néo fazendo das vogais breves 
vogais longas; nado deturpa os finais em “r” do infinito dos verbos, nem absorve os 
“ss” finais das palavras plurais—defeitos éstes comuns na pronincia de varias regides 
do Pais. 

Por constituir o centro cultural e politico da Nagao, o Rio de Janeiro encontra 
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facilidade em ditar as normas da boa linguagem. Nesta capital estao também as 
principais estacdes radiofénicas e as empresas produtoras de discos fonograficos, o 


que tudo vem concorrendo para unificar, pelo padrao “carioca,” a lingua falada do 
Brasil. 


MArea GoppArp 
Los Angeles City College 


Los Angeles, California 


THE INFORMATION BUREAU 


Thank you for your editorial in the December Hispanta, titled “An In- 
formation Bureau.” There is a great need for such a service—not only by 
teachers, but by businessmen, students, advertisers, travelers, writers, and 
others. We certainly should have one in New York, where the Spanish-speak- 
ing population is great, and where the export and import business is preparing 
for a post-war boom unparalleled in our economic history. 

I have been doing research on this subject for the past two years, and have 
collected much interesting data that I feel sure would be of value to the 
Association. I shall be happy to submit it for your approval at any time you 
may be ready to go ahead, or have found the “hustling director” for it. I offer 
my expert stenographic services gratis in this excellent cause, along with an 
enthusiastic liking for the work undimmed by many obstacles so far en- 
countered. I am a member of the New York Chapter of A.A.T-.S., but not 
a teacher except in an amateur capacity. I think the word for me is “aficio- 
nada.” I am also a member of the New York University Club Hispanoamericano, 
founded by Dr. Emilio L. Guerra. 

Last summer I conducted a column on a weekly Spanish paper here, “Nueva 
York al Dia,” which was headed MEET YOUR GOOD NEIGHBORS IN 
MANHATTAN, and which was devoted to personalities in Pan Americanism, 
news of the many clubs in New York, and facts of interest to the adult students 
of Spanish—such as lists of radio programs, films available from the Co- 
ordinator’s Office, little Mexican restaurants around town, latest developments 
in private language schools, reviews of Spanish pictures, etc. 

If the Bureau could be conducted under the auspices of the Association, 
you would not find an ostrich farm large enough to supply all the feathers 
for your caps! 

FLORENCE WESLEY 
324 East Forty-eighth Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS 
MAJORING IN SPANISH OR PORTUGUESE 


What positions are open to college graduates with a Spanish or Portuguese 
major? This is a question which is often asked by undergraduates who are 
planning their college careers or by students who have just graduated from 
college. 

First of all, a distinction must be drawn between those positions for which 
mastery of a foreign language is a prime requisite and those in which such 
knowledge is useful as an auxiliary tool. 

Foreign languages as a prime requisite. About the only positions in which 
linguistic ability is the most important consideration are foreign language 
teaching, translating, and interpreting. Most language departments would 
agree that these professional activities require a far better knowledge of 
foreign languages than can be acquired in college and the development of skills 
that are outside the scope of their educational program. Additional work in a 
graduate school is the irreducible minimum demanded by school authorities 
from the prospective teacher, not to mention foreign travel and a knowledge of 
educational methods. 

Translators are expected to know their foreign language as well as a teacher 
and to be thoroughly conversant with the particular subject of the material 
involved. In the case of fiction and poetry the literary talent of the translator 
must match his linguistic accomplishments. Furthermore, all types of transla- 
tions—scientific, technical, or literary—require a long apprenticeship, since 
the translator is expected by his employer to have already mastered his profes- 
sion before taking a position. 

A word concerning opportunities for employment as a translator, seemingly 
one of the occupations most favored by those who specialize in languages: 
Government agencies, Inter-American organizations, publishers, scientific insti- 
tutions, and commercial firms employing translators—very often for a specific 
isolated job—usually prefer that Latin Americans or Spaniards and Portuguese 
translate into their own languages and that Americans translate into English. 
This procedure, wisely calculated to enhance the literary quality of the trans- 
lation, narrows down the field for American linguists. Furthermore, the oppor- 
tunities for making a living exclusively as a translator are limited to a few 
Government agencies, international organizations, export companies, and busi- 
ness publishers. Translating literary and scientific works from the Spanish or 
Portuguese into English is simply an attractive side-line with a few people 
who have an income from steadier sources of employment. The regular occu- 
pations of some well-known translators are: teaching, research, diplomacy, 
journalism, and farming, to mention only a few. 

Interpreting is an important function in international conferences, and 
those selected for such work must meet exacting requirements: complete com- 
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mand of the languages involved; familiarity with the subjects discussed; some 
training in public speaking; good cultural background. The governments or 
organizations sponsoring international conferences usually select bilingual 
persons for such responsible work because nothing short of perfect command 
of languages is satisfactory and safe. An interpreter cannot ask a speaker to 
go more slowly nor can he stop the proceedings to consult a dictionary. 
Whether the subject under discussion is shipping, telecommunications, finance, 
vocational education, ballistics, or public health, the interpreter must be ac- 
curate and quick. 

As international conferences are not held every day, a few experts suffice 
to meet the demand. The organizers prefer to make use of those who have 
proved themselves competent and tactful_time and time again; the Government 
agencies or private institutions where those experts work permanently in 
various capacities are glad to “loan” them as a public service. 

There is no question that Portuguese and Spanish are in as much demand 
as any other foreign language as far as the United States is concerned. There- 
fore, it is reasonable to expect that in the immediate future there will be a 
substantial demand for specialists in these languages from schools, colleges, 
government agencies, publishing houses, international organizations, scientific 
bodies, and business firms of every description. 

Foreign languages as auxiliary tools. It cannot be too much emphasized that 
a knowledge of a foreign language per se does not automatically qualify for 
work in the foreign field, any more than knowing English qualifies every 
American for secretarial, scientific, technical, literary, or government work; 
but languages are very valuable auxiliary tools and should not be neglected 
while learning a profession, trade, or business. The combination of language 
training plus specialized knowledge of some trade or profession would seem to 
be the ideal. Among the foreign languages, Portuguese and Spanish, as stated 
before, hold an important position in the United States. Many Americans need 
one or the other as supplementary tools, whether they are engaged in foreign 
service work, shipping, air transportation, broadcasting, manufacturing, indus- 
trial research, publishing, or numberless other activities of a commercial or 
cultural type. 

Teaching English in Latin America. A number of Americans who have had 
experience as teachers of Spanish or Portuguese in the United States often 
express their desire to promote international understanding by teaching Eng- 
lish to Latin Americans in Latin America. The experience of those who have 
succeeded in carrying out this interesting plan is that in order to equip them- 
selves for the new type of work they had to take, prior to their departure from 
the United States, special courses on the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. This shows once more that knowing a language, even one’s own, is 
not enough without specialized training.—Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., March 1, 1944. 
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CALENDAR OF INTER-AMERICAN EVENTS 


[The following calendar of events or significant days suitable for mention 
or observance in Spanish or Portuguese classes, language-club meetings, school 
assemblies, and the like, was prepared in monthly installments by the Press 
Division of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Calendars covering the months from January to June, inclusive, 
were published in Hispania for December, 1943. Some events that did not 
seem to be especially significant for our purpose have been omitted, a few others 
added, and editorial changes have been made in some instances. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the Press Division, Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, for this material. Eprror.] 


JULY 


July 1, 1936—A ceremony on the International Bridge across the Rio 
Grande formally opened the 766-mile Pan American Highway from Laredo 
to Mexico City. 

July 1, 1875—The University of Guatemala created by governmental decree. 

July 2, 1915—Death in Paris, France, of Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico 
from 1884 to 1911. 

July 3, 1930—A Workers’ University, stressing particularly a curriculum for 
labor groups, opened in Mexico City. 

July 4—Independence Day in the United States, commemorating the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 

July 5—Dia de la Independencia in Venezuela, commemorating the passage 
of a Declaration of Independence by the Congress, July 5, 1811, at Caracas. 

July 6, 1942—The Second Inter-American Conference of Agriculture 
opened for a ten-day session in Mexico City on hemisphere agricultural prob- 
lems. 

July 7, 1803—A royal order from Spain transferred the Province of Guaya- 
quil from New Granada to Peru. 

July 8, 1538—Francisco de Ulloa sailed with three vessels from Acapulco 
to explore northward. He discovered that Lower California is a peninsula, not 
an island, as had been supposed. 

July 9—Celebrated in Argentina as a holiday to commemorate the signing 
in 1816 of the Declaration of the Congress of Tucuman, which proclaimed that 
country’s independence from Spain. 

July 10, 1863—Crown of Mexico offered to Maximilian of Austria. 

July 11, 1598—Juan de Offate, on an exploratory expedition into New 
Mexico, founded the pueblo of San Juan de los Caballeros. This became the 
first Spanish capital of that territory. 

July 11, 1580—Juan de Garay, with colonists from Asuncién, began the 
settlement which today is the city of Buenos Aires. 

July 12, 1910—Fourth International Conference of American States opened 
in Buenos Aires in Argentina’s independence centennial year. This conference 
adopted the name, Pan American Union, for its Washington headquarters. 
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July 13, 1553—Duarte da Costa arrived in Bahia to replace Thomé de Sousa 
as Governor General of colonial Brazil. 

July 13, 1888—Invitations sent out by the United States to the other Ameri- 
cas for the First International Conference of American States to meet in 
Washington the next year. 

July 14, 1816—Death of General Francisco Miranda, the Venezuelan pre- 
cursor of the independence struggle of the other Americas. Miranda died in 
prison in Cadiz, Spain. 

July 14—Observed as Dia de la Humanidad in the Spanish Americas, and 
as Liberty Day in Brazil, to commemorate the fall of the Bastille in 1789. 

July 14, 1769—Gaspar de Portola, governor of Spanish California, left San 
Diego to explore northward along the California coast. 

July 15, 1833—Death of Hipélito Unanue, national hero of Peru. 

July 15, 1876—Death of Juan Pablo Duarte, national hero of the Dominican 
Republic. 

July 15, 1826—The Congress of Panama, the first Inter-American Con- 
ference, called by Simén Bolivar, concluded its sessions at Panama City, with 
representatives present from Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, and Peru. 

July 15, 1872—Birth of José Enrique Rodé, author of Ariel. 

July 16, 1769—Fray Junipero Serra founded the first of his chain of twenty- 
one missions in California at San Diego, and named it San Diego de Alcala. 

July 17—Day of the Fathers of the Country in the Dominican Republic. 

July 17, 1872—Death of Benito Juarez, Mexico’s great liberal reform leader, 
president, and national hero. 

July 18—Constitution Day in Uruguay, to commemorate the day in 1830 
when that republic’s first constitution became effective. 

July 19, 1835—Birth of Justo Rufino Barrios, national hero of Guatemala, 
president of that country from 1873 to 1885. 

July 20, 1941—The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs was 
established by executive order of the President, to advance the economic, cul- 
tural, and social well-being of the Western Hemisphere, superseding the Office 
of the Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations Between the Ameri- 
can Republics established in August, 1940. 

July 20—Independence Day in Colombia, anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence of that country in 1810. 

July 20, 1922—Chile and Peru sign a protocol designating the President 
of the United States as arbiter in the Tacna-Arica dispute. 

July 21, 1940—Second Conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American States opened in Havana, Cuba, to consider problems of hemi- 
sphere defense. 

July 21, 1938—Treaty of peace concluded at Buenos Aires between Bolivia 
and Paraguay after the Chaco War. 

July 21, 1552—Death in Lima, Peru, of Antonio de Mendoza, Viceroy of 
Peru, who previously had served with distinction from 1535 to 1550 as first 
Viceroy of New Spain. 

July 23, 1906—The Third International Conference of American States 
opened at Rio de Janeiro, and remained in session until August 28. 

July 23, 1840—Brazilian Congress abolished the regency, declared the fif- 
teen-year-old Pedro II “of age,” and made him Emperor of Brazil. 
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July 24, 1926—A new military academy, modeled after West Point in the 
United States, was opened by the Mexican government in Mexico City. 

July 24—Holiday celebrated throughout the Americas, to commemorate the 
birth.of the great Liberator, Simén Bolivar, in Caracas, Venezuela, 1783. 

July 25—Dia de Santiago de los Caballeros in the Dominican Republic. 

July 25, 1567—Caracas, capital of Venezuela, founded by Diego de Losada, 
who named it Santiago de Leén de Caracas. 

July 26, 1822—Historic meeting of Bolivar and San Martin at Guayaquil, 
after which San Martin withdrew from command of patriot forces in Peru. 
Soon thereafter, he left his native Argentina to live in Paris. 

July 26, 1890—Uprising in Buenos Aires, stimulated by the Unién Civica 
in Buenos Aires, out of which developed Argentina’s Radical Party of today. 

July 26, 1906—Secretary of State Elihu Root arrived in Rio de Janeiro, to 
attend the Third International Conference of American States. 

July 28, 1738—The University of Santiago, in Chile, established by royal 
decree of the Spanish crown. 

July 28—Independence Day in Peru, commemorating General José de San 
Martin’s proclamation of the independence of Peru in 1821. 

July 29—Santa Marta Day in Colombia. 

July 30, 1619—First colonial legislature in America, called the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia Colony, met at Jamestown in sessions lasting until 
August 6. 

July 30, 1821—Juan O’Donojti, Mexico’s last viceroy, arrived in Vera Cruz, 
to find Mexico well along on her way to independence. 

July 30, 1888—Publication of Azul, by Rubén Dario. 

July 31, 1822—Formal annexation of Guayaquil in the Colombian Con- 
federation. 

July 31—Feast Day of St. Ignatius de Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, whose 
missionary work played an important réle in the early development of the 
Americas, 


AUGUST 


August 1, 1524—Organization of the Council of the Indies which handled, 
from Seville, Spain, all civil and religious administrative details for Spanish 
America for three centuries. 

August 1, 1776—The Viceroyalty of La Plata—last of the great Spanish 
colonial political divisions in the New World—established, with Pedro de 
Ceballos as first viceroy. 

August 2, 1872—Don Manuel Pardo inaugurated as President of Peru. First 
civilian to attain that office, he was victorious in a field of seven candidates for 
the presidency. 

August 3, 1492—Christopher Columbus sailed from Palos, Spain, on his first 
voyage of exploration, which resulted in the discovery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

August 3, 1821—General José de San Martin proclaimed Protector of Peru, 
with supreme military and civil power, after that nation had declared her in- 
dependence on July 28. 

August 4, 1496—On the feast day of San Domingo de Guzman, founder of 
the Dominican Order, the first stones of the old city of Santo Domingo (today 
Ciudad Trujillo) were laid. 
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August 5, 1914—Chile and Uruguay declared their neutrality in the First 
World War. Both nations broke diplomatic relations with Germany in 1917. 

August 6—Independence Day in Bolivia, commemorating the gathering in 
Chuquisaca of a constituent Congress, which declared Upper Peru independent 
and named the new nation in honor of Simén Bolivar. 

August 6, 1824—Bolivar and Sucre vanquished royalists in the famous 
Battle of Junin, which preceded by a month the final battle of Spanish Ameri- 
can independence at Ayacucho. 

August 6, 1661—Treaty of Holland and Portugal, by which the Dutch re- 
linquished all claims to Brazil, after their serious effort at colonization there in 
the early seventeenth century. 

August 7, 1819—Battle of Boyaca, where the patriot forces under the leader- 
ship of Bolivar and Santander defeated the royalists and broke the Spanish 
domination of Colombia and Venezuela. 

August 10—Independence Day in Ecuador, commemorating the establish- 
ment of a patriot junta in Quito, August 10, 1809, which marked the first step 
toward independence, finally achieved by Ecuador in the decisive Battle of 
Pichincha in 1822. 

August 10, 1814—José de San Martin was appointed governor of the Ar- 
gentine province of Cuyo, where he devoted the next three years to training 
and outfitting his famous Army of the Andes. 

August 10, 1818—Chile’s first constitution published and submitted to popu- 
lar vote. It became effective October 23. 

August 11, 1511—Bishoprics created in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Santo 
Domingo by the Catholic Church, functioning through the Consejo de las 
Indias. 

August 13, 1755—Birth of Hipélito Unanue, commanding personality in the 
early history of independent Peru, and her national hero. He was a physician, 
scholar, publicist, financier, statesman, and a great humanist. 

August 14, 1941—A joint declaration of democratic principles, commonly 
known as the Atlantic Charter, was signed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill. 

August 14, 1830—Representatives of the people of Ecuador met in conven- 
tion in Riobamba, declared Ecuador independent of Colombia, and formulated 
the Constitution of 1830. 

August 15, 1914—An ocean-to-ocean trip, from Cristébal to Balboa, was 
made by the Steamer Ancén to test the newly completed locks of the Panama 
Canal. 

August 16—Restoration Day in the Dominican Republic. 

August 16, 1775—The capital of Spanish California was established at 
Monterrey by Spanish royal decree, with Felipe de Neve as governor. 

August 16, 1519—Hernando Cortés left Vera Cruz with 450 Spanish fol- 
lowers on his march toward the Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan. 

August 17—San Martin Day, commemorating the death in Paris of General 
José de San Martin, South American independence leader and statesman, and 
the national hero of Argentina. 

August 18, 1914—First naval vessel to use the newly completed Panama 
Canal was the Peruvian torpedo boat, “Teniente Rodriguez.” 
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August 19, 1519—Pedro Arias de Avila, conquistador of the Isthmus, 
founded the old City of Panama. 

August 20, 1778—Bernardo O’Higgins, Chile’s national hero and one of 
South America’s important independence leaders, was born in southern Chile, 
‘in the town of Chillan, 

August 20, 1739—The Viceroyalty of New Granada, comprising present- 
day Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, was reestablished with Don Sebastian 
de Eslaba as viceroy. 

August 21, 1914—Peru declared her neutrality in the First World War, but 
on October 15, 1917, her Congress voted 105 to 6 to break diplomatic relations 
with Germany. 

August 22, 1942—The United States of Brazil declared war on Germany, 
thus becoming the first South American nation to add her economic, military, 
and strategic strength to the cause of the United Nations. 

August 23, 1500—Francisco de Bobadilla arrived in Santo Domingo to 
replace Christopher Columbus as governor of Espafiola. The great discoverer 
and his son, Diego, were sent back to Spain in chains. 

August 23, 1920—A universal suffrage law was adopted in the Republic 
of Costa Rica. 

August 24, 1917—El Salvador gave the United States permission to use her 
ports in the First World War. 

August 25—Independence Day in Uruguay, commemorating the assembly 
of the “thirty-three immortal partroits of Uruguay” on August 25, 1825, who 
declared Uruguay independent of Brazil and pledged adherence to the 
United Provinces of La Plata. 

August 26, 1541—Francisco de Orellano reached the Atlantic Ocean after 
starting from Peru two years before to explore the Amazon River. Orellano 
named the river after the “women warriors” he encountered on his journey. 

August 26, 1540—Hernando de Alarcén discovered the Colorado River 
while exploring the Gulf of California. He continued up the river for some 
distance. 

August 27, 1828—Argentina and Brazil signed a treaty at Montevideo, 
which created the Republica Oriental del Uruguay and recognized its inde- 
pendence. 

August 28, 1565—Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, with nineteen ships and one 
thousand five hundred colonists, reached the coast of Florida to establish 
Spanish colonies. He later founded St. Augustine, oldest city in the United 
States. 

August 29, 1825—Portugal signed a treaty recognizing the independence 
of Brazil under Pedro I. 

August 30, 1887—Inauguration in Lima of the Peruvian Academy. 

August 30—Dia de Santa Rosa de Lima, honoring the patron saint of the 
Americas. This holiday is observed particularly in Peru and in Argentina. 


SEPTEMBER 


September 1, 1941—Ecuador suspended the German-controlled Sedta Air 
Line. 
September 2, 1940—Formal negotiations completed between England and the 
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United States for the exchange of fifty destroyers for British air and naval 
bases, in order to strengthen the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

September 3, 1930—A hurricane leveled the old city of Santo Domingo, and 
a new capital city, Ciudad Trujillo, named after the President of the Do- 
minican Republic, rose out of the ruins. 

September 4—Cuba celebrates this day as Army Day. 

September 5, 1519—Hernando Cortés, on his march toward Tenochtitlan, 
conquered the Tlascalan Indians in battle and won their allegiance against 
Montezuma. 

September 5, 1930—President Hipdélito Irigoyen resigned the presidency 
of Argentina and General José F. Uriburu organized a provisional govern- 
ment. 

September 6, 1815—Simén Bolivar wrote his famous Jamaica Letter while 
in exile in Kingston, Jamaica, in which he elaborated his political ideas, which 
included his plans for the first Pan American Congress. This materialized 
in 1826. 

September 7—Independence Day in Brazil, commemorating that day in 
September, 1822, when Pedro I gave the “Grito de Ypirango,” which pro- 
claimed Brazil’s independence from Portugal. 

September 7, 1821—The Congress of Colombia elected Simén Bolivar 
President of Colombia, with civil authority resting in the Vice-President, 
Francisco de Santander. 

September 8, 1565—Pedro Menéndez de Avilés founded St. Augustine, 
Florida, the oldest city in the United States of America. 

September 8, 1930—The First Pan American Agricultural Conference met 
in Washington, D.C. The second official conference was held in Mexico City 
in July, 1942. 

September 8, 1880—Charter granted the Mexican National Railways for 
construction of a railroad line from Mexico City to El Paso, Texas. 

September 9, 1598—Completion of a church at San Juan de los Caballeros, 
New Mexico, occasioned a religious fiesta, the first to be held in Spanish 
New Mexico. 

September 10, 1823—Simén Bolivar upon his entry into Peru was this day 
proclaimed “Liberator of Peru.” 

September 11, 1941—By vote of the Guatemalan Constitutional Congress, 
General Jorge Ubico was elected to continue as President of Guatemala until 
March 15, 1949. 

September 12, 1721—Founding date of the University of Havana, Cuba. 

September 13, 1851—Birth of Walter Reed, army surgeon, bacteriologist, 
and sanitarian, who played a prominent role in the fight against yellow fever. 
A great military hospital in Washington commemorates his name. 

September 14, 1814—The words of “The Star Spangled Banner,” national 
anthem of the United States, were written on this day by Francis Scott Key 
at old Fort McHenry, near Baltimore. 

September 14, 1638—John Harvard, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, be- 
queathed his library and half his estate for the purpose of founding a college. 
Harvard University is the oldest university in the United States. 

September 14, 1769—Birth of Alexander von Humboldt, great German 
naturalist and geographer, whose New World explorations are commemorated 
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by many streets and plazas bearing his name in the cities of the other 
Americas, 

September 15—Independence Day in Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, commemorating the meeting in Guatemala City 
of a junta which declared for freedom from Spain in 1821. 

September 15, 1842—Death in Costa Rica of Francisco Morazan, exponent 
of Central American unity and the national hero of Honduras. Many his- 
torians consider Morazan Central America’s outstanding figure. 

September 15, 1900—Elections were held for Cuba’s first constitutional 
Congress, which met on November 5 for a session of three months. 

September 16—Independence Day in Mexico, celebrating the “Grito de 
Dolores” by Padre Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, in 1810. 

September 17, 1787—The Constitution of the United States, which has 
served as a model for the constitutions of many of the other American repub- 
lics, was signed on this date by George Washington and thirty-eight other 
convention delegates. 

September 17, 1790—The great Aztec calendar stone, carved from a single 
block of basaltic porphyry and weighing twenty-five tons, excavated in 
Mexico City. Now in the Mexican National Museum. 

September 17, 1516—Bartolomé de Las Casas appointed Protector of the 
Indians by royal decree. He became the great defender of the Indians against 
exploitation. 

September 18—Independence Day in Chile, commemorating that day in 
1810 when a patriot junta of seven members took over Chilean affairs and 
forced the resignation of the Spanish royal governor, Mateo de Toro y 
Zambrano. 

September 19, 1844—Birth of Rufino José Cuervo, Colombian scholar. 

September 20, 1822—General José de San Martin resigned his post as 
Protector of Peru to the Peruvian Constituent Congress, which he had called. 
The great military leader then left Peru for Argentina, and eventually for 
exile in France. 

September 21—Autumnal equinox, marking the beginning of autumn in the 
countries of North America, and spring in the countries south of the Equator. 

September 21, 1595—Juan de Ofiate appointed Spanish governor of New 
Mexico, with instructions to “pacify the Indians and to settle the country.” 

September 21, 1917—Costa Rica severed relations wtih Germany in the 
First World War. 

September 22, 1862—President Abraham Lincoln issued a preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

September 23, 1551—Peru’s second Viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
arrived in Lima from Mexico, where he had been viceroy since 1535, to take 
over the royal representation in Peru, — 

September 23, 1939—Opening in Panama City of the First Conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Nations, to consider special 
problems of defense for the Western Hemisphere. The Declaration of Panama 
dates from this meeting. 

September 24—Day of Our Lady of Mercy, patron saint of the Peruvian 
Army. 

September 25, 1513—Vasco Niifiez de Balboa, after marching across the 
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Isthmus of Panama, became the first white man ever to behold the Pacific 
Ocean in the New World. He named it the “Southern Sea.” 

September 25, 1551—A royal cédula by Charles I authorized the founding 
of the University of Mexico. This institution first opened its doors June 3, 
1553. 

September 27, 1821—Augustin de Iturbide and his revolutionary followers 
made their triumphal march into Mexico City, thus completing for that 
nation the independence movement begun by the parish priest of Dolores 
in 1810. 

September 28, 1542—San Diego Bay discovered by Cabrillo. 

September 29, 1927—Inauguration of direct telephone communication be- 
tween Mexico City and Washington, D.C. 

September 30, 1765—Birth of José Maria Morelos, who helped to begin the 
Mexican independence movement in 1810. 

September 30, 1876—Death in Lima, Peru, of Henry Meiggs, the great 
builder of railroads in Peru and Chile. 

September 30—Day of St. Jerome, patron saint of students and scholars. 
In Taos, New Mexico, the Indians hold an annual festival—Fiesta de San 
Gerénimo. 

OCTOBER 

October 1, 1827—First appearance of the Brazilian newspaper, Jornal do 
Commercio, in Rio de Janeiro. It is today one of Brazil’s greatest newspapers. 

October 2, 1889—The First International Conference of American States 
opened in Washington at the invitation of Secretary of State James G. Blaine. 
Out of this conference was born the Pan American Union. 

October 2, 1939—First Conference of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics opened in Panama City. The conference resulted in the Declaration 
of Panama which created a neutral safety zone of three hundred miles 
around the American continents. 

October 3—Feast Day of St. Francis of Assisi, commemorating the death 
in 1226 of the founder of the Order of Franciscans, which played a vital réle 
in the Spanish colonies. 

October 3, 1792—Birth of Francisco Morazan, the national hero of Hon- 
duras. To honor this great leader, Honduras celebrates his birthday as the Day 
of the Soldier. 

October 5, 1917—By a vote of 105 to 6, the Congress of Peru severed rela- 
tions with Germany in the First World War. 

October 5, 1905—First long-distance aeroplane flight of approximately 
twenty-five miles by the Wright brothers, early North American experimenters 
with “flying machines.” The flying time was thirty-eight minutes. 

October 6, 1942—Brazil created an Economic Defense Board to control war 
materials and to take measures aganst inflation. Restrictions also were placed 
on the publication of newspapers in languages other than Portuguese. 

October 7, 1633—Francisco de Ortega and a small group of colonists ar- 
rived on the coast of Lower California and established a settlement at La Paz. 

October 7, 1941—The Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies designated a com- 
mittee to investigate subversive activities in Uruguay. On this date in 1917, 
Uruguay severed relations with Germany in the First World War. 

October 8, 1804—General Jean-Jacques Dessalines, who was named gov- 
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ernor of Haiti when that country attained independence on January 1 of this 
year, proclaimed himself Emperor Jacques I of Haiti. He is Haiti's national 
hero. 

October 9—Independence Day in Guayaquil, Ecuador, commemorating a 
regional uprising against the old Spanish régime in 1820. 

October 9, 1941—Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia was elected President of 
Panama, succeeding Arnulfo Arias. 

October 10, 1933—An Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Concilia- 
tion was signed by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
at Rio de Janeiro. Virtually all the Americas have since subscribed to this 
pact, 

October 10—Anniversary of the “Grito de Yara,” the summons to inde- 
pendence uttered by Carlos Manuel de Céspedes in 1868, beginning the thirty- 
year struggle of Cuba for freedom from Spain. 

October 10, 1938—An arbitration board, comprising presidents of six South 
American nations, met in Buenos Aires to determine the new boundary line 
between Bolivia and Paraguay after the Chaco War. 

October 12—Columbus Day, celebrated throughout the Americas to com- 
memorate the discovery of the New World by Christopher Columbus in 1492. 
“El Dia de la Raza.” 

October 12, 1822—Brazil’s independence from Portugal declared, and 
Pedro I became ruler of the new Brazilian empire. Pedro I was formally 
crowned on December first. 

October 13, 1792—Cornerstone laid for the White House, executive mansion 
of the presidents of the United States. It was not completed until 1800 and 
John and Abigail Adams were the first presidential couple to reside there. 

October 14, 1813—The city of Caracas proclaimed Bolivar “Liberator of 
Venezuela,” whereupon he became captain general of the patriot armies of 
Venezuela. 

October 14, 1924—Chile enacted a law establishing a Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare. 

October 15, 1522—Hernando Cortés was made governor and captain general 
of New Spain (Mexico) by Emperor Charles V of Spain. 

October 15, 1865—Death of Andrés Bello, poet, scholar, educator. 

October 16, 1758—Birth of Noah Webster, lexicographer, scholar, and 
author, famed particularly for the English dictionary which bears his name. 

October 17, 1925—Chile adopted a law requiring that seventy-five per cent 
of the persons employed in any enterprise must be native Chileans. 

October 17, 1930—Buenos Aires inaugurated and formally opened its fa- 
mous Lacroze subway, one of the finest subway systems in the world. 

October 18, 1869—First issue in Buenos Aires of the great Argentina news- 
paper, La Prensa, founded by José C. Paz. Edited by Ezéquiel P. Paz, La 
Prensa today ranks as one of the world’s great newspapers. 

October 19, 1781—Lord Cornwallis with an army of seven thousand men 
surrendered at Yorktown to the patriot forces, thus ending the North American 
war for independence. 

October 19, 1901—Alberto Santos Dumont, Brazilian scientist and aeronaut, 
won a prize of 100,000 francs, offered in France, for his contributions to the 
science of aviation. 
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October 20, 1883—The Treaty of Ancén, concerning the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, was signed by Chile and Peru. 

October 20, 1548—La Paz, capital city of Bolivia, was founded by Alonso 
de Mendoza, who first named it “Ciudad Nueva de Nuestra Sefiora de la Paz.” 

October 21, 1520—The Straits of Magellan, at the extreme tip of South 
America, discovered by the explorer Ferdinand Magellan on his voyage of 
circumnavigation of the globe. 

October 22, 1901—The Second International Conference of American States 
convened in Mexico City. Compulsory arbitration, pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes, trademarks, patents, and copyrights were among the matters 
given attention by the conference. 

October 23, 1818—Chile’s first constitution was adopted and supreme execu- 
tive authority given to Bernardo O’Higgins as first President. 

October 24, 1843—Death in Lima, Peru, of Bernardo O’Higgins, the inde- 
pendence leader and national hero of Chile. 

October 24, 1941—Ecuador granted the United States facilities to patrol 
the Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, as part of its hemisphere and 
Panama Canal defense program. 

October 26, 1917—Brazil declared war on Germany in the First World War. 

October 27, 1492—Columbus discovered Cuba. 

October 28, 1886—Dedication in New York harbor of the Statue of Liberty, 
a world-famous symbol of freedom. It was presented to the United States by 
the people of France. 

October 28, 1636—Harvard University was established at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

October 29, 1796—The first United States sailing vessel, from Boston, 
arrived in California in Monterey harbor after the long voyage around South 
America. 

October 30, 1735—John Adams, Vice-President under George Washington 
and second President of the United States, as well as the first President to 
reside in the White House, was born in Quincy, Massachusetts. 

October 31—Hallowe’en, a festival that observes the “holy evening of All 
Saints Day” (November 1), widely celebrated as a popular folk-festival. 


NOVEMBER 


November 1—All Saints’ Day. This widely-observed feast day dates from 
731, when Pope Gregory III consecrated a chapel in St. Peter’s in Rome for 
the veneration of all the saints who do not have individual feast days. 

November 1, 1503—Americo Vespucci, the explorer, discovered and named 
the Bay of All the Saints, in Brazil, on which was founded in 1549 the colonial 
capital of Bahia, first named Salvador. 

November 1, 1888—The Mexican National Railroad, from the United States 
border to Mexico City, was officially opened on this date. 

November 2—All Souls’ Day, observed in Catholic churches with special 
Masses for the dead. Also observed in Brazil and in some of the Spanish 
American countries as Memorial Day. 

November 3—Independence Day in Panama. 


November 3, 1930—Dr. Getulio Vargas was officially inaugurated as na- 


tional executive of Brazil. 
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November 4, 1769—Don Gaspar de Portol4 discovered the Bay of San 
Francisco on a northward voyage along the coast of California. 

November 4—Flay Day in Panama, commemorating the adoption of Pana- 
ma’s flag, of red and blue with two stars in fields of white, as the national 
banner. 

November 5, 1941—Chile announced that eleven Latin American countries 
had agreed to join in a protest to Germany against the execution of hostages 
in occupied countries. 

November 6, 1528—Alvar Nijfiez Cabeza de Vaca and others of the Narvdez 
expedition were shipwrecked on the coast of Texas. 

November 7, 1805—The Lewis and Clark Expedition, first to complete an 
exploratory trek completely across the United States, reached the mouth of 
the Columbia River on the Pacific Ocean. 

November 8, 1725—The New York Gazette, first newspaper in the province 
and city of New York, started by William Bradford. 

November 9, 1942—Preliminary sessions of the third annual meeting of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women opened at the Pan American 
Union, with Sefiora Ana Rosa S. de Martinez Guerrero, of Argentina, as 
chairman. 

November 9, 1822—California, as a province of Mexico, elected its first 
provincial legislature to meet in the provincial capital at Monterey. 

November 10, 1509—Alonso de Ojeda founded a settlement at San Sebas- 
tian, in Colombia, the first settlement to be made on the mainland of the South 
American continent. 

November 11, 1620—The Pilgrims, coming to settle in the New World, 
sighted land from their sailing vessel, the Mayflower, off Cape Cod. 

November 11, 1811—A revolutionary junta declared the Province of Carta- 
gena, in Colombia, independent of Spain. Celebrated today as a regional holi- 
day. 

November 12, 1612—Birth of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Mexican poetess. 

November 12, 1832—Death of José Matias Delgado, the priest who was the 
precursor of Central American independence and the national hero of El 
Salvador. 

November 13, 1918—Pan American Federation of Labor Conference met 
at Laredo, Texas, with delegates from the United States, Mexico, Central 
America, and Colombia, 

November 14, 1524—Francisco Pizarro sailed southward from Panama in 
his first attempt to reach the fabled land of the Incas, Peru. 

November 14, 1941—The Second Pan American Conference on Intellectual 
and Cultural Cooperation met in Havana, Cuba, and remained in session until 
November 25. 

November 15, 1889—Emperor Pedro II, who had ruled Brazil since 1840, 
was forced to,abdicate, and Brazil became a republic with Deodoro da 
Fonseca heading the new government. 

November 15, 1900—Cuba’s constitutional convention opened its sessions 
in Havana to formulate a constitution for the new republic. In session until 
February 21, 1901. 


November 16—Dia de San Cristébal—patron saint of Havana. 
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November 17, 1800—Date of the opening session of the first Congress of 
the United States to meet in Washington. 

November 17, 1903—Treaty of Petrépolis, by which Bolivia transferred 
the territory of Acre to Brazil for the sum of $10,000,000. 

November 18, 1903—The governments of Panama and the United States 
negotiated a treaty for the construction of the Panama Canal. 

November 18, 1942—Agreement was reached by Mexico and the United 
State for an extensive rehabilitation of some key-lines of the Mexico National 
Railways to facilitate the transportation of war-materials. 

November 19, 1863—President Abraham Lincoln made his immortal 
“Gettysburg Address.” 

November 19, 1842—A law was enacted providing for the founding of the 
University of Chile, in Santiago. The University was opened on September 
17, 1843. 

November 20—This day is observed as a holiday in Mexico to commemorate 
the Revolution of 1910. 

November 20, 1492—The Journal of Christopher Columbus carried an 
entry noting that Indians encountered on this date were observed smoking 
the leaves of a plant called tobacco. 

November 21, 1701—Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, a Jesuit priest, entered 
California to begin missionary work among the Indians there. 

November 22, 1574—Juan Fernandez discovered the Juan Fernandez Is- 
lands, off the coast of Chile. 

November 22, 1824—A constitution was promulgated for the union of the 
Central American nations. 

November 23, 1763—Official repudiation of the Stamp Act in Maryland 
started a series of revolts in North American colonies against “taxation with- 
out representation” which gained momentum and reached their culmination 
with the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776. 

November 24, 1713—Birth of Fray Junipero Serra, missionary to the 
Indians of California and founder of the Spanish missions in California. 
Father Serra is buried in San Carlos Mission, at Carmel. 

November 25—Paraguay observes this day as Constitution Day, commemo- 
rating the adoption of the Paraguayan constitution of 1870. 

November 26, 1942—The American Library was opened in Managua, 
Nicaragua, as a general cultural center. It also houses the Nicaraguan- 
American Cultural Institute. 

November 27—Infantry Day in Peru—a national holiday celebrated, par- 
ticularly by the Infantry branch of the army, in commemoration of the battle 
of Tarapaca in 1879. 

November 27—Day of Recollection in Cuba, on which university students 
honor the memory of eight students executed by the Spaniards in 1871. 

November 28, 1821—Panama first declared her independence from Spain. 

November 29, 1942—Juan José Amezaga was elected President of Uruguay 
for a four-year term, succeeding Alfredo Baldomir; Alberto Guani was elected 
Vice-President. They took office on March 1, 1943. 

November 30, 1835—Birth of Mark Twain (Samuel Langhorne Clemens), 
distinguished author and humorist, whose writings have become classics in 
North American literature. 
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DECEMBER 


December 1, 1936—The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, which advocated hemisphere solidarity and the principle of con- 
sultation among American nations, opened its sessions in Buenos Aires. 

December 1, 1940—President Manual Avila Camacho, of Mexico, stated 
in his inaugural address that “continental solidarity will render the Pan Ameri- 
can countries invincible.” 

December 2—Pan American Health Day, commemorating the first Inter- 
American Sanitary Conference in Washington, in 1902, at which the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau was organized. 

December 2, 1823—The Monroe Doctrine was enunciated in a message to 
Congress by President James Monroe. 

December 2, 1825—Dom Pedro II, ruler of Brazil from 1840 to 1889, born 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

December 3, 1833—Birth of Carlos Finlay, famous Cuban doctor, who in 
1881 advanced the theory that yellow fever is transmitted by mosquitoes. 

December 3, 1933—-Opening of the Seventh Inter-American Conference of 
American States in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

December 4, 1854—Death of Tomas Herrera, national hero of the young- 
est of the American Republics, Panama. 

December 5—A holiday in the Dominican Republic, celebrating the anni- 
versary of the discovery of the island by Christopher Columbus in 1492. 

December 6, 1884—An aluminum tip was placed on the Washington Monu- 
ment, marking completion of this striking memorial to the first President of 
the United States, 

December 7, 1824—Simén Bolivar issued invitations to American republics 
to send representatives to his now historic first Pan American Congress at 
Panama City. 

December 7, 1941—The day of international treachery, when Japan staged 
surprise bombing raids on Pearl Harbor and other United States and British 
territory in the Pacific, thereby forcing the American hemisphere into the 
Second World War. 

December 8, 1941—The United States and Great Britain declared war on 
Japan, followed by war declarations by Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, and Panama. Mexico, and Colombia 
severed diplomatic relations with Japan; Brazil, Ecuador, and Venezuela 
announced their solidarity with the United States. 

December 8—Feast of the Immaculate Conception, to honor Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. Also celebrated as Mothers’ Day in Panama. 

December 9, 1824—The Battle of Ayacucho, final struggle in the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish American republics, in which patriot forces under 
General Antonio José de Sucre vanquished the royalist army. 

December 9, 1941—Cuba and Nicaragua declared war on Japan, and 
Argentine and Uruguay announced a policy of non-belligerency toward the 
United States. 

December 10, 1941—Paraguay, Bolivia, and Chile announced a position of 
non-belligerency toward the United States in the conflict with Japan. 

December 10, 1928—International Conference of American States on Con- 
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ciliation and Arbitration in Washington reached comprehensive agreements on 
conciliation and arbitration of hemisphere problems. 

December 11, 1941—Germany and Italy declared war on the United States. 
The United States declared war on Germany and Italy, followed by war 
declarations by Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua. Mexico severed diplomatic relations with Germany and Italy. 

December 12—Fiesta de Guadalupe, a national holiday in Mexico to pay 
homage to that country’s patron saint, the Virgin of Guadalupe. Also cele- 
brated in some regions of Guatemala and El Salvador. 

December 12, 1941—Haiti, Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Panama 
declared war on Germany and Italy. Venezuela announced a policy of non- 
belligerency toward the American republics at war. 

December 12, 1918—First successful flight across the Andes from Chile into 
Argentina by the Chilean airman, Dagoberto Godoy. 

December 13, 1939—Battle of the River Plate, after which the German 
battleship, the Graf Spee, was given seventy-two hours by the Uruguayan 
government to leave port; thereupon, the German raider was scuttled in the 
harbor at Montevideo by her crew, 

December 13, 1941—Argentina announced a policy of non-belligerency 
toward the United States in the war with Germany and Italy. Colombia an- 
nounced a policy of Inter-American solidarity. 

December 14, 1799—Death of George Washington on his estate at Mount 
Vernon, where the great American hero lies buried. 

December 16—Marks the beginning of the nine days of posadas, a tradi- 
tionally-observed Christmas custom in the other Americas, durinz which the 
search of Joseph and Mary for shelter in Bethlehem is reenacted. 

December 16, 1773—Date of the Boston Tea Party, one of the most dra- 
matic and sensational protests of North American colonists against English 
“taxation without representation.” 

December 17, 1830—Death of Simén Bolivar, the national hero of Vene- 
zuela, and the great liberator of South America—Colombia, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, and Peru in particular. 

December 17—Aviation Day, celebrating the anniversary of the first suc- 
cessful flight in the United States in a “heavier than air machine” by the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, December 17, 1903. 

December 18, 1941—Status of non-belligerency extended by Uruguay to 
all American governments having declared war on the Axis powers. 

December 19, 1777—Commander-in-Chief George Washington encamped 
colonial armies at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. This episode of great privation 
and hardship has provided inspiration for numerous North American artists 
and writers. 

December 19, 1941—Colombia severed diplomatic relations with Germany 
and Italy. 

December 21—Winter officially begins in North America; summer in South 
America. 

December 21, 1804—Birth of Tomds Herrera, soldier and statesman, who 
has the unique distinction of having been chief executive of both Colombia 
and Panama. He is Panama’s national hero. 
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December 22, 1815—Death by execution of the patriot priest, José Maria 
Morelos, instigator with Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla of the Mexican struggle 
for independence from Spain. 

December 23, 1936—The Declaration of Hemisphere Solidarity signed at 
the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires, 
which concluded its sessions on this date. 

December 24—Christmas Eve, Nochebuena, celebrated with caroling, special 
church services, midnight masses, special programs, and social affairs. 

December 25—Christmas Day, the great holiday of the Christian world, 
celebrating the birth in Bethlehem of Judea of Jesus Christ, the Savior. 

December 25, 1539—Expedition of Francisco de Orellano started from 
Quito, in Ecuador, across the Andes and down the Amazon River. 

December 25, 1821—Birth of Clara Barton, humanitarian, founder of the 
American Red Cross in 1881, and its president until 1904. 

December 26, 1933—Final session at Montevideo of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, at which the hemisphere principle of 
state sovereignty was adopted. This conference initiated an active Good 
Neighbor Policy and a hemisphere trade agreement program. 

December 27, 1915—Opening of the Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress in Washington, with delegates from all of the American republics. 

December 27, 1938—The Declaration of Lima, reaffirming hemisphere 
solidarity and the principle of hemisphere consultation, was adopted at the 
Eighth International Conference of American States. Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American republics have since met three times in consultatory 
conferences. 

December 28, 1856—Birth of Woodrow Wilson, statesman and twenty- 
eighth President of the United States, a great exponent of international co- 
operation. 

December 28—Childermas Day, a folk-holiday commemorating the massacre 
of children by King Herod. Observed throughout history by a diversity of 
customs, this day is also known as the Feast of the Innocents (Dia de los 
Inocentes ). 

December 30, 1803—The United States came into possession, by purchase 
from France during the presidency of Thomas Jefferson, of the great Western 
region known as the Louisiana Purchase. 

December 31, 1803—Birth of José Maria Heredia, Cuban poet. 

December 31, 1941—Venezuela severed diplomatic relations with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

December 31—New Year’s Eve, celebrating the passage of the old year and 
the advent of the new; observed with church services, feasting, and general 
revelry. 


“Foreign Languages for the “Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. .” . . conducted by 


E. H. Hespect and Roperr H. WitiiAms* 








To tHe Epirors: 


Would you please send me whatever information you may have concerning 
the relative pitch-patterns of Spanish and English and the sounds or phrases 
which cause students of those languages particular trouble in pronunciation? 

G. V. 


Denver, Colorado 


Those sounds and sound-groups in Spanish which cause English-speaking 
students the most difficulty can easily be discovered by consulting the intro- 
ductory material on pronunciation in any reputable Spanish grammar. Learn- 
ing Spanish by Hayward Keniston, published by Henry Holt and Company, 
takes the matter up rather fully and very clearly. 

As to the relative pitch-patterns of Spanish and English—we would refer 
you to Professors C. E. Parmenter and S. N. Trevifio of The Phonetics 
Laboratory, University of Chicago, who have worked on allied topics (cf. 
their “A Technique for the Analysis of Pitch in Connected Discourse,” Archives 
Néerlandaises de Phonétique, Vol. VII (1932), 1-29). A new book by Professor 
T. Navarro-Tomas, Manual de entonacién, which is soon to be published, will 
provide authoritative answers to many questions in this field. 

E. H. H. 
R. H. W. 


To THe Epirors: 


Can you tell me where I can find a translation of a Latin American comedy 
suitable for production by the senior class of our high school? 
D. T. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University has published a mimeo- 
graphed edition of three translated plays: La gringa (The Foreign Girl), by 
Florencio Sanchez, translated by Alfred Coester; Las convulsiones (My Poor 
Nerves), by Luis Vargas Tejada, translated by Wilbur E. Bailey; and Cabrerita, 
by A. Acevedo Hernandez, translated by Wilber E. Bailey. One of them might 
be adapted to your needs. The volume may be ordered from the publishers: price, 
$2.00. Permission to use any part of the plays must be obtained from the 
publishers. 

Two years ago the University of Wisconsin produced a very amusing 
translation of Darthes and Damel’s Hermana Josefina under the title Quack 
Doctor. This would be a very good high-school play, but since it has not yet 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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been published it would be necessary to obtain the copy and the permission 
to use it from the original producers, 

W. K. J.* 
To THE Eprrors: 


Can you recommend some short-stories in Spanish for supplementary read- 
ing in a first-year Spanish class in our High School? 
M. A. M. 
Stewardson, Illinois 


There are many collections of short-stories available for use in first-year 
Spanish classes. Three which have been widely and successfully used are: 
John M. Pittaro, Nuevos cuentos contados, Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 
1942; Lawrence A. Wilkins and Max Luria, Lecturas fdciles, New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1931; Erwin K. Mapes and Juan Lépez-Morillas, 
Y va de cuento, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1943. Other titles may be obtained 
by consulting the catalogues of the various textbook publishers. 

E. H. H. 
To THE EpiTors: 

I wish you would explain the why of the “g” in the present first person 
singular of so many Spanish verbs. Is it analogy or like “d” in the future, or 
what? 

W. K. J. 


The answer to this question may be found in Menéndez Pidal’s Gramdtica 
historica espatiola, 4th ed., 1918, p. 232, paragraph 113, 2, b. In certain -ere 
and -ire verbs with a “yod” or consonantal “y” sound in certain inflectional 
endings, the “g” developed to prevent palatalization of the final “n” of the 
stem. The -are verbs palatalized the “n” to “fi”: thus “dominiare” became 
“domefiar”; but “teneo” kept the “n” intact and developed the “g” instead. 
Menéndez Pidal believes that the verbs in “l”—valgo, salgo (and formerly 
suelgo)—added the “g” by analogy with the “n” verbs, influenced perhaps, 
too, by such forms as “cuelgo.” 

E. H. H. 
To THe Eprtors: 


I am a translator working for a firm which refines precious metals from all 
sorts of waste, and the words which I am required to try to use in asking for 
some of the waste seem almost impossible to put into Spanish. 

These are the words—Gold Leaf Stamping Waste, “Rubber Dogs,” (which 
are pieces of crude rubber used to pick up excess specks of gold from the 
title-words of books, etc.) Wiping rags, Trap mud, and Vacuum dirt (dust 
from a vacuum-cleaner bag.) Trap mud is that contained in a sink-trap where 
some dental gold or silver may have lodged. 

Perhaps there is no single word for these expressions, but I should be ever 
so grateful for whatever help you could give me. 

Vv. Cc. 


The translations of these terms lie outside the field of the editors’ competence. 
Information concerning them may perhaps be obtained by writing to one of 


* Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University. 
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the following publications, both of which are especially concerned with the 
translation of technical terminology: Vocabulario. “El castellano al dia,’ 824 
West King’s Highway, San Antonio, Texas; El foro del traductor. “The 
Translator’s Forum,” Céspedes No. 5, Santa Maria del Rosario, Habana, Cuba. 
Suggested circumlocutions for the terms are: 
Rubber Dogs: Almohadillas de goma para recoger el oro sobrante de la 
doracién de libros. 
Wiping rags: Trapos de limpieza. 
Trap mud: Fango sacado del sifén de depdsito del sumidero. 
Vacuum dirt: Basura del aspirador de polvos, or Polvo del limpiador de 
succién. 
E. H. H. 
R. H. W. 


To tHE Epirors: 


I recall seeing an announcement in H1sPpANIA many months ago of a set 
of Spanish instruction records that were available for $5.00. Do you happen 
to know where we could get them? 

I keep reading of the excellent results obtained by the ASTP language 
classes. Can you tell me where I could get the textbooks that are used in those 
classes? 

Finally, I have four advanced students—girls—who are eager to get into 
some kind of rehabilitation or government services where their languages would 
be useful. Can you tell me where they can get final specialized training for 
such service? Is there any need for girls so trained, and where can they find 
out about such positions? 

D. W. 
Michigan 

The $5.00 course of records to which you refer was put out by the Portland 
School District with the cooperation of the Pan American Union. Inquiries 
concerning it should be made of John D. Keating, 610 Studio Building, Port- 
land, Oregon. For further information on available record-sets see HISPANIA, 
vol. xxv1 (May, 1943), p. 223. 

The ASTP has no particular textbook. Each unit has provided itself with 
the necessary materials for its instruction plan. These include phrase-books 
(books prepared for conversational needs), newspapers, magazines of differ- 
ent varieties, books on geography, history, and other cultural subjects. 

For information concerning opportunities for advanced training and avail- 
able positions I sugest that you write to Miss Muriel Leach, Assistant Educa- 
tion Program Officer, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Department of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D.C., and to The Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

E. H. H. 


To THE EpirTors: 


How can I keep in touch with the teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
schools? I may have to undertake such a class. 


J. B. T. 


New York, N.Y. 
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(1) Write to the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
They may be able to supply you with a copy of the Tentative Course of Study 
for the Teaching of Spanish in Grades Three to Eight Inclusive, published by 
the State Department of Education, Austin, Texas, in 1943, This excellent 
syllabus provides lesson-plans, word-lists and other teaching materials, sug- 
gested activities, and numerous other helps. 

(2) Join the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. Dues are two 
dollars a year, and should be sent to the national secretary-treasurer, Professor 
Graydon S. DeLand, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A list of articles 
dealing with this field published in Hispania during the last three years 
follows: 


February, 1941. “Report of Committee on Spanish in the Grades and Junior High 
Schools,” Marjorie C. Johnston, Chairman. (Pp. 21-25.) 
May, 1941. “Teaching Spanish in the Upper Elementary Grades.” L. S. Tireman. 
(Pp. 217-22.) 
October, 1941. “A Fifth-Grade Spanish Club Experiment in Oregon,” Mary Wright 
Murdock and Leavitt O. Wright. (Pp. 261-266.) 
May, 1942. “Teaching Spanish in the Lower Grades,” Ruth Mays. (Pp. 141-143.) 
December, 1942. “La ensefianza del espafiol en las escuelas elementales de Texas y de 
Nuevo México a través de sus textos,” Antonio Rebolledo. (Frank criticism of 
available textbook materials.) (Pp. 399-404.) 
“La ensefianza del espafiol en las escuelas elementales, William C. Zellars. 
(Pp. 458-461.) 
February, 1943. “The Teaching of Spanish in the Grades,” Ruth Mays. (Pp. 46-50.) 
December, 1943. “Some Problems of Teaching Spanish in the Grades,” Antonio 
Rebolledo. (Pp. 450-453.) 
February, 1944. “A Spanish Club Experiment With Fifth-Grade Boys,” Katharine C. 
Wilder and Walter T. Phillips. (Pp. 56-59.) 
“An Optimistic View of Spanish in the Elementary School,” Helen C. Earley. 
(Pp. 60-61.) 


Additional materials and sugestions will be found in the “Notes and News,” 
“Questions and Answers,” “The Periscope,” and “Reviews” departments ap- 
pearing in each issue of H1spANtIA, 

H. G. D. 


To THE Eprrors: 


Where can I obtain a copy of Why Spanish?, a pamphlet prepared by a com- 
mittee of the A.A.T.S.? 
Hevten Beco 
Spartanburg High School, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Apply to Dr. Hymen Alpern, Principal, Evander Childs High School, 800 
East Gunhill Road, Bronx, New York City. He probably has a few copies left. 
H. G. D. 
To tHe Eprrors: 


I am trying to get help for a vocational bulletin board on the possible voca- 
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tions or types of work open to students taking a major in modern foreign 
languages. I should like very much to have it. 

E. L. M. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


The best sources of such information are: 

(1) “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” by 
Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, published by the Modern Language Journal, 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, New York. (Revised edition.) Price, 25 cents. 

(2) “Government Uses of Foreign Languages,” by Ruth E. Bishop, in 
the Modern Language Journal for May, 1943, pp. 333-338. 

(3) “Occupational Opportunities for Students Majoring in Spanish or 
Portuguese,” a circular issued by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. (Reprinted in Hispania for May, 
1944.) 

(4) “Portuguese Is Worth Learning!” by F. Lamont Peirce, in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 26, 1943, pp. 10-11, 42-43. Obtainable from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
(Price for a single copy of Foreign Commerce Weekly, 10 cents.) 

(5) “A Young Man’s Chances in the Latin American Field,” by James S. 
Carson, in Bulletin of the Pan American Union, March, 1944, pp. 127-133. 
(Price for a single copy of the Bulletin, 15 cents. Send orders to Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D.C.) 

(6) “Vocational Guidance for Students of French,” a circular prepared by 
Elizabeth Roby, Counselor, Division of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
New York City Public Schools. 

H. G. D. 


THE P ERISCOPE « « « (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Florence Hatt Senper and Watrer T. Puutuips, Associate Editors 








“A New College for a New World.”—Constance Warren, in the New York 
Times Magazine, 18, 36, February 13, 1944. “Education is one national enter- 
prise which seems to be under no compulsion to keep abreast either of the 
latest research in its field or the most insistent needs of the public. Education is 
the one area in which the up-to-the-minute American clings with nostalgia to 
the past.” Referring to “The Student and His Knowledge,” a report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching based on ten years 
of study of the colleges of Pennsylvania, the author states that it “showed 
conclusively the inefficiency of the type of mass-education carried on in many 
colleges. It made clear that to educate effectively the college must first obtain 
all possible information about each entering student as a basis for planning 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, 35 Seelye Street, Amherst, Massachusetts (literary and gen- 
eral journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California educational and professional journals). 
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his education as an individual, and that the only effective education was that 
which the student gave himself under wise faculty direction.” The report 
further recommended that primary source-materials instead of textbooks be 
used as widely as possible, that the credit system be eliminated, comprehensive 
examinations substituted for the traditional variety, and that type of faculty 
research that tends to “impoverish rather than enrich teaching” eliminated. 
But the author senses danger in the “intellectual Puritanism” of certain groups 
of educators who feel that “the harder and more remote the education, the 
better for the student.” 

The impact of returning students and faculty, however, will cause the col- 
leges “to shift the focus of education from a primary concern with our heri- 
tage from the past to a primary concern with the complexities of the world 
today,” she feels sure. These matured ex-service-men and women will also 
“expect to be treated as adults capable with wise faculty guidance of educating 
themselves.” “Counseling will become more and more a function of the 
teacher” as it becomes “increasingly evident that education includes the total 
development of the student, not simply the training of the mind.” Ways must 
be found to educate those large numbers of our youth who have been eager 
for a college education but could not afford it, and the post-war college will 
also “have to train for democratic living by practicing it, with faculty and 
students meeting on a footing of equality to settle campus problems. . . . 
Colleges must employ exclusively scholars who can also teach, and allow 
them time for study and for writing when they have something to say... .” 

F. H. S. 


“Necessity for Spiritual Revival.”—Theodore M. Greene, in the Sewanee 
Review, LII, 1-13, Winter, 1944, warns that the Humanities must be redefined, 
revitalized, but that curriculum tinkering, defensive and apologetic attitudes 
will not save them; though “strenuous thought” about “human nature and the 
real world in which man finds himself” may finally “bring us back to what 
really is worth reviving in the humanities. . . .” Our “zest for the immediately 
‘practical’ and our distrust of all thoughtful study,” however, will make such 
revival difficult indeed. 

Nevertheless it is generally agreed that the whole world needs a “change of 
heart, wise leadership towards humane objectives, and the will to make human 
life worth human living.” But there is great danger in the “growing tendency 
to await salvation from any quarter except right at home.” It is that minority 
that has “escaped academic provincialism and dogmatism,” that can “see 
their subject in its relation to other subjects,” that is the hope of the Humani- 
ties, a minority that has made possible various cooperative educational experi- 
ments throughout the country. For the “humanities” are “man’s only safe- 
guard against ‘reforms’ which are, in fact, tragic retrogressions. . . . They, 
more than any other academic studies, can give man that understanding of 
himself and of his profoundest insights and aspirations which can help him 
progressively to achieve human dignity and human freedom, 

“Finally, this spirit of adventurous inquiry will instill in all true lovers of 
wisdom and of mankind that humility which is prerequisite to illuminating 
intercourse. It will demand self-criticism and continual re-education. Jt will 
make clear that no subject is so humane that it cannot be studied and taught 
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inhumanely, no subject so inhuman that it cannot be studied and taught so as 
to enrich and deepen human life... .” 


F.. H. S. 


“Man on the Campus.”—George N. Shuster, in the Sewanee Review, LII, 
14-23, Winter, 1944. Deploring the lack of “what Unamuno called ‘the tragic 
sense of life,’” which lack he feels to be responsible for much of what is 
wrong with American life and attitudes, hence education and particularly the 
humanities, the author hopefully concludes that “perhaps the time has come 
to assume that although dissertations are valuable and pure scholarship a noble 
ideal, the central humanistic purpose is not implicit in these things. .. . 

“There will come an hour, sooner or later, when the young mind will begin 
to explore down alluring intellectual paths. Then he must have all possible 
freedom, . . . The good college is one whose teachers will sense intuitively 
that their student is at the beginning of the journey, and will make available 
encouragement and stimulus, guidance and bluff comment, as required... . 
We have got, therefore, to get these scholars of ours out among men. May 
the time come when they stand at street-corners as Francis and Bernard stood 
at the crossroads; when they go into prisons and counting-houses; and when 
they share in every civic effort! 

“Above all, we do not want a dismal college, with impossible standards of 
achievement. What matters is, after all, not so much whether a young man 
does what he is told by his elders as whether he does what he is told by his 
own best self to do. . . . Let your college be as human as the word humanities 
implies. 

“It seems to me, then, that we can send the American people off thirsting 
for the ‘liberal arts’ if we tell them the truth about themselves and about our- 
selves. . . . But unless it is preached with sincerity and sacrifice, the triumph 
of vapidity will be followed by the victory of social dissolution. . . .” 

F. H. S. 


“Should We Lift the Cultural Dimout?’”—John W. Dodds, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXVII, 3-5, January 29, 1944. “. . . If, on the other 
hand, these disciplines [the humanities] can be shown to be not merely 
peripheral adornments of luxurious peace but friends and aiders in the face 
of catastrophe, by all means let us keep as much of them as we need to give 
steel to our hearts and intelligence to our beliefs. . . .” 

But if such studies have fallen on evil days, the practitioners are perhaps to 
blame. The humanist’s function in peacetime may be to make enchanting the 
gentle life, but in war “it may be his task to show that there are ideas worth 
fighting for,” and he must demonstrate to his students “the living nature of the 
culture which they inherit, and the course of which they may help to shape.” 

And, commenting on the regretfully small number of selectees who, though 
willing enough, lack the understanding of what they are fighting for: “This 
sense of values which alone makes possible intelligent fighting, this apprecia- 
tion of the complex totality of all that makes for true patriotism, is the prov- 
ince of the humanities. . . . 

“If teachers are failing, the greater their disgrace. . . .” Whereupon the 
author laments that too often scholarship has come to be synonymous with 
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pedantry and antiquarianism and states that the esthetic preciosity of some 
academicians has harmed the humanistic cause almost as much as the myopia 
of the “scientific” scholar. To redeem itself scholarship will have to transcend 
the facts on which it is built, and recapture the living reality of humanistic 
ideas. 

In war, we are told, spiritual toughness and resiliency are as important as 
physical stamina, and we need to be reminded of the dignity of man. Humanism 
instead of an escape can be a stay in crises, feeding inner resources “without 
which madness and despair lie just around the corner.” Unless we can have a 
pattern of belief and understanding “that will give us an equivalent for the 
principles which have become a religion to a generation of National Socialists, 
we shall be the victims of a cultural dimout no matter how glorious our mili- 
tary victories.” 


F. H. S. 


“The Arts in American Education.”—James L. Mursell, in the Educational 
Forum, VIII, 151-157, January, 1944. The fact that the “American People’s 
consumption of art is rapidly expanding in quantity and gaining in quality,” 
thanks to modern technology’s having created “a huge new public with an 
active demand for the refinements of living,” means that “the arts have a vital 
place in preparing our children for the sort of lives they are going to live. 
They must have a position of high importance in a curriculum which is re- 
sponsive to the realities of social and cultural evolution. They definitely belong 
in the ambit of what is called general education.” But, we are warned, their 
pedagogical treatment must be revolutionized, courses adjusted to the average 
student instead of to the “prospective virtuoso.” For it is with beauty in its 
many modes, rather than with specific disciplines, that the average student is 
concerned, and our attention must be directed to “aesthetic education—whose 
central purpose is to promote responsiveness to the manifold aesthetic values 
and manifestations which our civilization is throwing into such high relief.” 
Aesthetic taste will also be systematically and consciously promoted and de- 
veloped, which does not mean that student originality will in any way be 
restrained. Aesthetic pleasure will be encouraged, that is, the average student 
will be shown “how to gain enjoyment from them [the arts], both as a listener, 
a spectator, and a participant.” 

The key-word of such a program is cooperation. It “facilitates constant 
cross-fertilization between the various specialized groups of workers. . . . It 
is proposed to bring to bear a set of consistent influences whose focal aim is 
to stimulate the learner to an awareness of aesthetic values and to the under- 
standing of aesthetic initiatives in his daily life.” 

F, H. S. 


“Liberal Education After the War.”—T. R. McConnell, in the Annals of 
the American Academy, CCXXXI, 81-87, January, 1944, presents a summary 
of educational thinking on the postwar fate of liberal education, now chal- 
lenged by the emphasis on technical courses. 

Education has tended to become illiberal, too specialized, with a loss of 
breadth and perspective, he says. Liberal arts colleges have also been accused 
of having no unity of purpose, of shirking their responsibilities for ethical 
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education, and falling prey to pedantries. And it should be remembered that in 
the Middle Ages the liberal arts degenerated into rote learning, losing contact 
with the human spirit, the Renaissance beginning as a great humanistic revival 
soon “smothered by the putterings of the grammarians. . . . It is time for 
another revival of the true value of history and literature and philosophy.” 

But teachers of literature, perhaps the most important of all the instruments 
of liberal education, “have become too absorbed in purely historical, critical, 
and technical matters,” and, as in music and art, too much time has been 
given to “learning about the arts instead of having a rich experience with 
them.” 

Liberal education must make constant use of the cultural heritage, but the 
past must not be taught for its own sake, but as a means of fitting sudents to 
“live as men and as citizens in a free society.” General education the author 
feels to be different from liberal education only in degree, and that it should 
seek to aid the student in self-expression, understanding of human behavior, 
health improvement, cooperativeness, in the acquisition of those attitudes neces- 
sary for satisfactory family life, in critical and constructive thinking, and tlie 
understanding and enjoyment of literature, art, music as expressions of human 
experience in the past and in our own time, and in the ability to participate 
in some form of creative, literary, or artistic activity. 

F. H. S. 


“Liberal Arts Education in the Post-War World.”—Guy E. Snavely, in 
Education, LXIV, 343-348, February, 1944, states that greater problems will 
face the colleges in the post-war period when returning service men and women 
fill again campuses with depleted faculties. When “the study for military serv- 
ice and the maturity accumulated in the service must be reckoned with. More 
attention must be paid to individual differences. . . . There will be better in- 
structional methods with less stress on lectures . . . more reading of primary 
source material than slavish perusal of assigned textbooks. More emphasis. . . 
to better teaching rather than to faculty research. . . . Achievement and com- 
prehensive examinations . . . wise counselling. . . . For the mature and un- 
usually bright student acceleration will probably be in order . . . return of 
emphasis on certain subjects like mathematics and foreign languages. . . . 

“The greatest responsibility of the liberal arts college in the post-war world 
will be playing the fullest réle in winning the peace. . . . No longer must the 
noisy minority and the rowdy demigod be allowed to control the life, liberty, 
and happiness of the rest of us. . . . From the liberal arts colleges have come 
the leaders who evolved and the later ones who have kept vigorous the 
American ideals of our representative form of government. From them also 
have come the other leaders of our remarkable advance in cultural and material 
progress.” 


F. && S. 


“American High Schools After the War.”—Herbert W. Smith, in Educa- 
tion, LXIV, 386-391, February, 1944. The Principal of the Francis Parker 
School foresees the possibility that our high school will more and more ap- 
proximate the French and German pattern, resulting in a six-year course 
admitting directly to the university. Certainly it will have to change from 
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the “haphazard and flabby” routine that characterized it before the war, mili- 
tary training will be compulsory, there must be less waste of time, or, quoting 
Mark Van Doren, “The high school may have to adjust itself to the fact, 
either by disappearing or by distributing its effort—back into the grammar 
school, to make that better than it is, and forward into college, to make it 
freer than at present to assure that the elementary job is thoroughly done. . . .” 
Mr. Smith feels that the scarcity of well-trained teachers will be the most 
difficult problem in post-war reorganization, since “all the proposed changes 
call for a personnel that is expert, flexible and imaginative. .. .” 


F, H. S. 


“The Purpose of Education.”—Alice Howard Spaulding, in Education, 
LXIV, 257-258, January, 1944, states that the purpose of education is to “fur- 
nish young people with the means of gaining as complete mastery as possible 
of the techniques of the supreme art—the art of living, the art of living to- 
gether in a great cooperative effort to develop a better world.” 

The writer feels that we have failed thus far because we have been con- 
cerned exclusively with the mind of man, when it is his heart, his emotions, 
that largely determine his reactions, and even his physical health. And “in 
languages we are so concerned with acquiring . . . knowledge of the gram- 
matical structure and a facility in speaking that we forget all about language 
as a means of understanding how other people think or feel. . . . Even in the 
study of English we spend on mechanical matters . . . infinite time which 
could be better spent on discovering what feelings led to disaster, what ones 
to heroic endeavor. . . . It would seem that the study of English, both litera- 
ture and composition, could, if the emphasis be properly placed, the right 
values emphasized, do more than any other subject to develop that rightness 
of feeling, that harmony which alone can bring peace to a distracted world.” 

F. H. S. 


“New Needs for Adult Education.”—Eduard C. Lindeman, in the Annals 
of the American Academy, CCXXXI, 115-122, January, 1944, The entire 
concept of the humanities in future education must be validated, as well as 
this “orphan in the home of the learned professions,” adult education, which 
is the “answer to blind prejudice and demagoguery,” “education for use,” 
education that begins with the present and uses the flash-back method, and is 
also “futuristic,” and that weak as it is in this country still “probably exempli- 
fies a more democratic concept of the humanities than do the colleges and 
universities,” 

“I do not see how we can hope to sustain a progressive society and avoid 
the disasters of revolution unless we can find ways of shortening our cultural 
lag—that is, the distance between our technological advances and our cultural 
values. . . .” But conventional education will have to change, providing oppor- 
tunities for “mature adults to continue their intellectual growth and social 
understanding.” Otherwise “there will always be too large a group in any 
given moment of history who will be unequipped for change.” 


F. H. S. 


“Liberal Education and the College Curriculum.”—C. J. Ducasse, in the 
Journal of Higher Education, XV, 1-10, January, 1944, points out that the 
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tempting illusion of power leads men to seek knowledge of means. And only 
when they have found, and misused, it do they realize the need of “other sorts 
of knowledge, such as philosophy seeks, which concerns not means but ends; 
also, their need of the lessons history might have taught them and the need 
also of the sensitivity and appreciation which literature and the arts develop. 
Only then do men discern that the practical utility of the humanistic subjects 
lies in their potential capacity to guard human beings from the self-stultifying, 
or temporarily provincial, or callously undiscerning use of the powers they 
happen to have.” 


F. H. 5S. 


“Basic English and Language Study.”—Louis C. Zahner, in Education, 
LXIV, 319-325, January, 1944, finds Basic English to be an excellent means of 
improving our English and English instruction, holding translation from 
English to Basic to be especially valuable, “perhaps the most rewarding exer- 
cise to which it can be put... . It is perhaps time that translation should 
come back into the teaching of language. . . . The values for English were 
never sufficiently considered. . .. The sort of close reading that has to precede 
translation has dropped out of education. One of the most cogent reasons for 
the teaching of Basic is that it is possible through Basic to restore it... .” 

Mr. Zahner says nothing about the identical linguistic values to be derived 
from foreign language study, with its additional cultural and human values. 

F. H. S. 


“International Languages for One World.”—Haldore Hanson, in Education, 
LXIV, 272-284, January, 1944. A useful summary, by a member of the staff 
of the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State, of what 
is being done, and what must be done abroad and at home to create cultural 
understanding through languages. “By this process of exchange of languages, 
by the teaching of English abroad and foreign languages at home, our Govern- 
ment expects to break down the language barriers for millions of school 
children. These children will be the citizens of the next generation which may 
win or lose the peace.” 


F. H. S. 


“One Language for One World.”—Stephen A. Freeman, in Education, 
LXIV, 265-271, January, 1944. What a commentary on American educational 
theorists that it took a war to cure them of their isolationist and utilitarian 
propensities and unite English and language and mathematics teachers in a 
battle for survival, comments the author as he prepares to discuss the language 
teacher’s réle in that One World of the future. Quoting Mario Pei’s rebuttal 
to Life’s article on Basic English that reduces English structure to that of a 
Germanic tongue, thereby alienating Romance, Greek, Slavic, etc., he goes on 
to say that language differences are no fatal barrier to unity, citing Switzer- 
land as an example. And certainly Mediaeval Latin did not outlaw interna- 
tional strife. 

It is not so much a common medium of expression we need, he says, but a 
common soul, meeting of minds, the will to understand. And he confesses 
that he fears the post-war American mind is likely to be domineering and ego- 
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centric, forgetful that “no thought is really genuine to its maker unless 
clothed in the language in which he expressed it. . . . Every civilized nation 
has created in its culture and expresses through its language a distinct per- 
sonality. ... The real joy in the study of a foreign literature begins when one 
catches the first glimpse of this intimate personality. .. . 

“The success of our post-war world and its program for durable peace will 
depend essentially on how well all its members understand each other. . . .” 
And that does not imply uniformity, but “two-way communication between 
every member of our ‘one world,’” in other words, meeting “our neighbor 
half-way. He may understand our English well, but he will always express his 
own thoughts best in his own tongue. We have no justification in concluding 
that what he cannot make plain to us in English isn’t worth bothering about.” 

Post-war world-civilization will be “strongest as it becomes an alliance and 
even fusion of the best and most representative genius of all nations. . . . Our 
goal as language teachers is clear and challenging: to develop in our pupils 
a complete mastery of the language we teach; to train their minds to grasp 
and evaluate the ideas by which all men live; and to create in them such a 
sense of the interdependence of all human knowledge and experience that they 
will listen humbly and seek to understand, whether the language they hear be 
English or Swahili.” 


F. H. S. 


“Words Are Symbols.”—Wilson O. Clough, in the Educational Forum, VIII, 
159-168, January, 1944, thus concludes his “Brief Glance at Semantics. . . .” 
“The value of the tool lies in the user, his skill or ignorance, his integrity or 
lack of it. We have no greater instrument for inter-human action and reaction 
than language, the symbol of man’s world and his attempts to manipulate it; a 
breath on the air, meaningless until associated with experience, or dynamite 
to blow empires to bits. Education can do no greater service to the young than 
than to instruct them in the use of this great tool; and to show them how diffi- 
cult, how full of pitfalls, and yet how altogether indispensable an instrument 
it is.” 


F, H. S. 


“A Symbolic Spaniard: Besteiro.”—Alfred Mendizabal, in the Commonweal, 
XXXIX, 438-440, February 18, 1944, pays a moving tribute to the great liberal 
leader, Don Julian Besteiro, whose death in a Spanish prison was recently 
announced. Forty-five Basque priests, condemned for having “remained and 
suffered with their people,” were the prison companions of this beloved former 
Professor of Logic at the University of Madrid who at the age of seventy 
was sentenced to thirty years for a list of “crimes” that included revolutionary 
activity in 1917, and for having “contributed to prolonging the war,” when, 
we are assured, it was this tolerant, liberal, humanistic and democratic pro- 
fessor who, perhaps more than anyone else among the Republican leaders, had 
labored for a reconciliation of the several factions. 

Sent to the coronation of King George as the representative of the Spanish 
Republic, he really made the trip in the hope of being able to “bring to an end 
the armed intervention of the totalitarian powers and obtain a truce between 
the Spanish combatants as a prelude to a national reconciliation.” Back in 
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Madrid he was to take part in the municipal administration of the besieged 
capital where he remained voluntarily to agree “to pay with his life for what- 
ever responsibility he had incurred through his own acts.” 

F. H. S. 


“How to Judge Democracy Among the Latin Americans.”—Richard Pattee, 
in America, LXX, 480-482, February 5, 1944, in an effort to explain the dif- 
ferences between North American and French democracies unhappily and 
unsuitably grafted on to the Hispanic variety in America, goes back to the 
Fuero Juzgo of seventh-century Spain, when Visigothic law broke with the 
Roman, and a monarch stayed a monarch by virtue of his governing (Rex 
eris si recta facis, si autem non facis non eris). For during the Moslem 
conquest of Spain the fueros, or local laws and customs, became the legal 
basis of Christian society. 

In Alfonso el Sabio’s Siete Partidas, for instance, it can be seen that in the 
thirteenth century provision was made for the popular and universal approval 
of the monarch, limited it many ways by customs. Natural law, in the applica- 
tion of the sanctions of law, was the primary guide, then reasonable experi- 
ence and custom, and finally positive law. This was the law brought to Latin 
America, which permitted the Indians to retain much of their local systems 
of administration. Municipal councils had almost complete freedom, likewise 
ecclesiastics and lawyers. Merchants drew up their own code, which later was 
to receive the approval of the Viceroy. 

With the liberal constitution of Cadiz of 1812, for the first time elected 
representatives were to rule the colonies from great distances. With inde- 
pendence and the inevitable animosity against Spain, French and United 
States democratic models were followed, making them reject three centuries 
of experience under the Hispanic mediaeval system with something of the 
guild idea, that worked, because for decades it enabled the Crown to rule 
without a professional army over an area much greater than that of the 
Roman Empire. 

“It would be well if we understood Latin American experience in this light. 
There is no need to make accusations of dictatorship and incapacity for demo- 
cratic rule. If Latin America could work out the type of democracy peculiar to 
its own experience and needs, there would be no question of its working. The 
tragedy is that the governments of Latin America have time and again done 
violence to the very experience in which a solid and permanent system might 
have been erected.” 

F. H. S. 


“Christianity and the Churches in Latin America.”—Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
in Christendom, IX, 40-49, Winter, 1944, recounts his early religious indiffer- 
ence, reaction to his education in a priests’ college, and the influence of Renan 
and Anatole France. Whence he passes to discuss a new kind of “lay religi- 
osity,” somewhat mystical yet removed from the established creeds, wrought 
in Latin America by Vasconcelos’s violent rejection of Yankee Imperialism, 
the influence of Protestant missions, and the crisis of 1929. 

He points out the fact that the religious competition in North America, the 
mobilization of Protestantism influenced by the growth of Catholicism, is 
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reversed in Latin America, where, however, he finds a Protestant rigidity to 
contrast with Catholic tolerance here. In the last twenty years Protestantism 
in Latin America has gained mainly in the Indian communities where lati- 
fundism is strongest, in the lower middle class, and among negroes and 
artisans, whereas Catholicism is in its second bloom among the higher classes, 
intellectuals, and certain groups of workers. A number of indigenists are 
Protestants. But on the whole he finds the competition wholesome and in- 
vigorating. He warns, nevertheless, that “the religious problem in Latin 
America is serious because our habits are polemical, aggressive, intolerant and 
arise from a totalitarian mentality. Therefore, religious debate degenerates 
into personal and political clash. Christianity suffers thereby, and we must 
bear in mind that Christianity is the foundation of our building and the heart 
of our civilization.” 


F. H. S. 


“Opportunities in Latin America.”—Virginia Prewett, in the American Mer- 
cury, LVIII, 84-92, January, 1944, would explode the myth of easy fortunes 
in Latin America, now that uniformed men are dreaming of a golden “future” 
in Latin America at war’s end, for the facts indicate that few have found 
El Dorado. And most of those who have are salesmen and managers of North 
American companies. 

“Latin America has grown up in the past two decades, and will no longer 
tolerate buckeye adventures,” we are told. Opportunity will only be for those 
“fitted to take their place in an entirely new scheme of things that our Southern 
neighbors have gotten under way.” For Latin America is developing herself 
as never before, due to the exigencies of war, the loss of her trade, and the 
help of our funds and technicians. But Latin America wants development, not 
exploitation. And in the fields of air transport, the war on disease and malnu- 
trition, electric power, and such industries as textiles, shoes, cement, paper, 
drugs, canning, soap, kitchen utensils, service stations, soda fountains, etc., 
there is the possibility of development. But Miss Prewett recommends a Latin 
American partner in such ventures, as well as the discarding of “any precon- 
ceived ideas about the superiority of American ways and American people.” 

The Office of Foreign Investment Information, with representatives from 
the Departments of State and Commerce and the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, in Washington, may be helpful to those bent on a 
Latin American future. For there are sound political and economic reasons 
for wanting Latin America to develop, so that our neighbors, exposed to Nazi 
politico-economic penetration long before the war because of their dependence 
on European markets, may grow strong. 

F. H. S. 


“Eighty-Three-Year Tantrum.”—Manny Farber, in the New Republic, CX, 
155-156, January 31, 1944, reviews The Complete Etchings of Goya (Crown 
Publishers, N.Y.), that Aragonese genius who “could draw everything equally 
well and give it a strong, human, living presence and an unmistakable human 
aroma; he had a dictionary awareness as to his people, their dress, manner 
and look, and of all their variations; he had an imagination for incident that 
never ran dry and could hardly repeat itself. When his pictures were allegori- 
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cal, Goya moved from naturalism to supernaturalism . . . and in either ap- 
proach there is . . . the unmistakable earmark of man. . . . People, dress, and 
action vary so wonderfully from picture to picture that at the end he seems 
to have covered the entire social scale of his time. . . . His range of humanity 
is as broad and fertile as his knowledge and concern for environment are 
skimpy: his plays take place on undefined stages, against backdrops of air... . 

“There is a ladder-like progression in quality from the unemotional, literary 
state of the first ‘Capriccios’ to the fervor and density of the despairing ‘Prov- 
erbs,’” where he has epitomized “all the pain, fear and degeneracy of human 
beings in his greatest and last work,” judgments called terrifying and mag- 
nificent by Miss Farber. But she finds the “Disasters of the War” the most 
interesting step in his art, “because they are his most photographic work, yet 
they are more emotionally terrifying than anything else he did . . . with a 
harsher texture of dissociated lines, and his tone, which is always somewhat 
dull, becomes dense and extreme in its leaps between dark and light. These 
designs are like tightly clenched fists. 

“Goya mastered the technique of lithography at the age of eighty, for the 
bullfighting pictures, and thereby stepped his pictures into voluminous, airy 
places where they had never been before. There is, besides love, a unique 
quality’of relaxation in these pictures, a lyricism and a wealth of response... 
and the fullness of their designs . . . are the key to the great, terrible nature 
of the ‘Proverbs,’ where everything is perfection. . . .” 


F. H. S. 


“The Function of the Liberal Arts in Reconstruction.”—Cyril F. Richards, 
in The Journal of Higher Education, 15: 65-70, February, 1944, points out 
that “in many ways educating for reconstruction is more difficult than edu- 
cating for war.” In winning a war, the techniques of applied sciences must be 
emphasized; in winning the peace the techniques of the social sciences must 
be applied. This fact opens up a great opportunity for liberal arts colleges. 
“If the liberal arts colleges do not produce men and women of adequate in- 
formation, sound judgment, and right values, democratic government may 
become the prey of conflicting interests.” Liberal arts colleges have been criti- 
cized for having “sold out to the bread and butter interests of hordes of un- 
scholarly students.” Richards does not believe, however, that the solution is 
a return to the classic disciplines. “Perhaps the torch of truth can be lighted 
as well by the friction of modern minds grappling with present problems. . . . 
Education for reconstruction will insist on a knowledge of the past, but its 
focus will lie in the present.” There are four phases in liberal education for 
modern needs. “First, a student needs information presented with sufficient 
breadth and integration to result in insight or understanding.” The second 
phase is concerned with the techniques of living. “We should equip them [our 
students] with the basic training which will enable them to function efficiently 
as homemakers, voters, and community leaders.” The third phase concerns 
the establishment of right moral attitudes and standards. “Our students need 
a practical philosophy of life in which their chosen goals are recognized and 
weighed in terms of their social impact.” The fourth phase “involves apprecia- 
tions and satisfactions which are the special province of the arts. . . . Art, 
including literature, may be as great a unifying factor among men as is 
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science.” Graduation requirements and extra-curricular activities both need 
study and revision in the light of the above aims, to provide better integra- 
tion of courses toward a common goal, and participation in and out of the 
classroom in the processes of democracy. 


ww. FT; %. 


“The Post-War Jobs. What Are the High Schools Doing to Prepare 
Youth for Them?”—Lilly Lindquist, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 
111-112, February, 1944, finds that our high schools and colleges are failing to 
stimulate students early enough to their best efforts, because they do not pro- 
vide provocative and appealing subject-matter. “Our students have failed in 
the fundamentals from pure inertia because there was no zest in their learn- 
ing.” Bright students are outnumbered by the dull and lazy ones who receive 
all the instructor’s attention and efforts, and they are made to fit into a stereo- 
typed program, unable to progress at their own pace. The Army, instead, pits 
a premium on efficiency. In Army training programs students are placed ac- 
cording to their inclinations and abilities. The apathy of the past is gone. 
“Why did we not realize before that emasculating our high-school program was 
not the insignia of a democratic education?” The author pleads for a more 
“liberal” policy in the high school, by which she means “granting brighter 
students the privilege of taking a subject in any grade in the high school,” 
or letting “a good student take a foreign language in place of history or civics 
or English, if the foreign language would be more appealing and more inter- 
esting to the student.” Students should be allowed to devote more time to the 
subjects that interest them. “You cannot learn a foreign language overnight.” 
Students should learn well a foreign language in high school, to prepare for 
the post-war jobs that await them. 


WwW. TF. 


“Wartime Development in Modern-Language Achievement Testing.”—Wal- 
ter V. Kaulfers, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 136-150, February, 
1944, pioneers in the development of a new type of testing device, tests of 
aural comprehension and oral fluency. Pointing out that the reading method 
was devised by the Modern Foreign Language Study for an entirely different 
set of conditions from those prevailing today, he notes that present conditions 
call for placing primary emphasis on understanding and speaking a foreign 
language, although not to the neglect of reading and writing. This new need 
has been emphasized in the Army language programs. The tests presented in 
this article were developed for the purpose of evaluating accomplishments in 
the language and area schools at Stanford University. The less difficult of the 
tests developed were those to test aural comprehension. They are based on the 
oral reading of questions and statements by the examiner, with multiple-choice 
answers in English to be marked by the person being examined. “As compared 
with the measurement of aural-comprehension, . . . the testing of oral fluency 
presented unusual problems.” The oral-fluency test examines the subject’s 
ability to ask questions, answer questions, and give essential directions, re- 
quests for services, and polite commands. It must be administered individually 
to each examinee, and requires about five minutes’ time to administer. In the 
first part of the test, the student’s ability to secure services by use of the 
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foreign language is determined. The second part tests his ability to secure 
information. The third part tests his ability to give information. The examiner 
rates the subject on a scale of 0, 1, 2, 3 on each item, according to his judgment 
of the subject’s oral fluency, and a test score is computed according to a given 
mathematical formula. 


W.. B®. 


“Foreign Language Enrollment in the New York City High Schools, 1917- 
1942."—Theodore Huebener, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 168-170, 
February, 1944, presents enrollment figures and graphs showing the ups and 
downs in foreign enrollments in the New York City high schools since the 
first World War. In 1917, with a total high-school population of 62,237, there 
were 69,486 foreign language students. They were distributed principally 
among German, Latin, French, and Spanish, in that order. German fell rapidly 
after 1917, to a low of 60 in 1920. It then rose till 1934, since when it has de- 
clined steadily. French rose from 1917 on, till it reached its high point in 
1934. Since then it has steadily declined. Italian rose from 1917 till its peak in 
1940, since when it has declined also. Spanish rose from 1917 till 1922, re- 
mained at a plateau till 1931, then rose to a second plateau till 1941. Since 
then it has gone steadily upward and is now the leading language. Latin has 
been the most stable language in its enrollments, fluctuating little since 1917, 
except for a recent small decline. New York City high schools offer instruc- 
tion at present in seven languages, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
Latin, and Spanish.* 


W. TR 


“Introduce Them First.”—Ella H. Thompson, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 28: 171-181, February, 1944, outlines the contents and purposes of a 
course in general language. The material, based on both experience and re- 
search, was presented as a thesis at Cornell University. The course as out- 
lined is recommended for the eighth or ninth grade. “Although its primary 
importance is as a proving ground, the course in general language should 
contribute to the pupil’s appreciation of the world about him and especially 
of the English language.” The author recommends Latin as the best intro- 
ductory language for the experimental section of the course. “Regarding the 
subject-matter of this introductory course in language, it is proper to begin 
with ‘What Language Means,’ for pupils do not have an accurate conception 
of the broad meaning of the term ‘language.’” Then follows a study of the 
origin and development of speech, writing, and alphabets. The teacher should 
seek to instil an attitude of world citizenship in a general language course. 
The history of the development of the English language is followed by a 
study of the composite nature of English resulting from the various influences 
on it. Units of work are then given on the influence of ancient Greek culture 
and of the civilization of Rome on modern life and language. Then follows 
an introduction to Latin, with memorization of simple poems, learning of 
some vocabulary, and the study of the simpler elements of Latin grammar. 
Some attention is given to the origins of words and names, and finally a 


* Portuguese has since been added. [Eprror.] 
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consideration of American English as it differs from the language of England 
concludes the work of the course. A bibliography lists works useful to the 
teacher of a general language course. 


W. T. P. 


“Ends and Means in Language Teaching.”—-M. C. Morris, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 28: 192-198, February, 1944, urges foreign language teach- 
ers now, in time of war, to think of peace, and to put more stress on long-term 
rather than immediate objectives. “The liberal studies,” he points out, “are 
becoming more and more circumscribed, while technical subjects of purely 
military value are being disproportionately stressed.” Although not wishing to 
underestimate the contribution of technical studies to modern civilization, he 
believes that “we cannot afford to blind ourselves to the fact that exclusively 
technical training can easily render a people susceptible to fascistic rather 
than democratic forms of government.” In a world of cause and effect, such 
as we live in, “we usually get just about what we prepare for, and in propor- 
tion as we prepare for it. If we really desire a ‘just and lasting peace’ to follow 
this war, we must prepare for it carefully, for peace is not a mere negative 
absence of war; it is the positive presence of justice and right.” It takes in- 
telligence as well as knowledge to solve the problems of peace. In the Intensive 
Language Program, stress is being laid on “strategic language competence,” 
that is, upon highly practical and “realistic” short-range objectives. The author 
believes, however, with Professor Herbert J. Davis, whom he quotes, that 
“We have to make the study of modern languages and literatures the means 
by which we can keep alive here, in another Renaissance, the civilization of 
Western Europe.” We must be realistic and practical in meeting the war 
situation, but we must not assume that “the highest, most permanent of these 
objectives will ‘wait,’ until we get around to working on them.” 

W. T. P. 


“Some Recent Trends in Modern-Language Teaching in the United States.” 
—Aaron Schaffer, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 199-207, February, 
1944, surveys and evaluates recent developments in modern language teaching 
in this country, with a view to desirable changes to be instituted at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. After pointing out that until comparatively recently “a 
reading knowledge of Greek and Latin was prerequisite to the title of scholar 
and gentleman,” Professor Schaffer notes the gradual decline in those lan- 
guages due at least in part to a shift in emphasis to the modern languages, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and most recently Portuguese. He touches 
briefly upon the practical and educational values of foreign language study, 
and calls attention to the fact that “our War Department considers a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages essential to the proper conduct of the war and to 
the proper administration of occupied countries.” Schaffer refutes the com- 
mon misconception that students of foreign languages in our colleges com- 
plete their courses with nothing resembling a mastery of these languages. In 
spite of handicaps such as the beginning of foreign language study too late, 
unwillingness of students to devote consistent mental effort to learning for- 
eign languages, large classes and inadequate time, ill-prepared teachers, and 
the tendency of teachers, under outside pressures, to deviate from the primary 
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objective of language mastery to other less important objectives, “our students 
do leave us with an approximate working knowledge of the language they 
have studied.” With reference to the foreign-language problems of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the author makes four recommendations: (1) the introduc- 
tion of placement tests, to enable students who know a foreign language to 
skip the elementary courses and proceed at once to advanced work; (2) the 
acceleration of language learning by the introduction of five- or six-hour 
courses in the freshman and sophomore years; (3) the stressing of scientific 
reading materials in courses in French, German and Russian; and (4) the 
re-formulation of objectives for language students interested in the cultural 
values. “The college must never forget that one of its primary purposes is to 
prepare its students to take their places as members of an educated and cul- 
tured citizenry, and . . . that a familiarity with the language and the intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements of some other nation than our own ought 
to be a part of the mental equipment of all members of such a citizenry.” 
W. T. P. 


“The Dramatic Element in Spanish Literature and an English Dramatiza- 
tion of a Spanish Source.”—Frank E. Snow, in The Modern Language Journal, 
28: 123-130, February, 1944, presents an original dramatization in English 
of “El Escolar y el Nigromante,” from El Conde Lucanor by Juan Manvz2l. 
Believing that Spanish literature contains much prose that is potentially dra- 
matic, and that the dramatization of novels, tales, and short stories adds to 
their appreciation and enjoyment, Snow offers his English dramatization, 
“Ingratitude,” with the hope that it “will contribute to the further enjoyment 
and wider and easier propagation of the Spanish source and encourage similar 
activities in this field.” 


W. T. P. 


“O Ensino do Portugués nos Estados Unidos.”—M. A. Zeitlin, in The Modern 
Language Forum, 28: 39-49, September-December, 1943, reviews the status 
of Portuguese language study in this country and tells in detail of the work 
of the American Council of Learned Societies’ 1942 Summer Institute for 
Intensive Training in Portuguese, held at the University of Vermont under 
Professor Zeitlin’s direction. This was the second such institute to be held, 
the first having been the 1941 Summer Institute in Spanish and Portuguese 
conducted at the University of Wyoming. Most of the faculty members of the 
Vermont session were native Brazilians. Two general courses were offered, 
the General Intensive Course, lasting ten weeks, for students having no 
previous training in Portuguese, and the Advanced Course for Teachers of 
Portuguese of seven weeks’ duration. Enrollment in the General Intensive 
Course was limited to twenty-seven students who could prove an immediate 
war need for Portuguese and who were willing to devote their entire time to 
the work of the course. Three full hours of classroom instruction and one 
hour of conversation in small groups were given daily, with grammar study, 
reading and discussion in Portuguese, extensive outside reading, and conver- 
sational practice. The Advanced Course for Teachers of Portuguese presup- 
posed a working knowledge of the language. The work consisted of advanced 
syntax and composition, history of Brazilian literature, studies in the develop- 
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ment of Brazilian institutions, and methods and materials for teaching Portu- 
guese. An integral part of the advanced course was a special series of lec- 
tures in Portuguese by outside speakers, to which students of the General 
Intensive Course were also invited. Portuguese conversation at table and social 
functions in Portuguese supplemented the course work of both groups. The 
results in both groups were excellent. 


W. T. P. 


“Pros and Cons of the New ‘Six-Year Language Program.’ ”—Marian E. 
O’Neil, in The Modern Language Forum, 28: 50-52, September-December, 
1943, discusses the good and bad points of the new program for teaching 
Spanish in the Los Angeles public schools. Under the proposed plan, Spanish 
is to be an incidental part of the program in the six years of the elementary 
schools. The teacher will introduce Spanish words and phrases whenever the 
opportunity arises, and will teach Spanish folksongs along with English songs. 
The six-year program proper, however, will comprise the years of the junior 
and senior high schools. “When details have been worked out, the six parts 
of the secondary course are intended to be closely linked in sequence, with 
gradually broadening scope, towards a steady, sustained goal of conversa- 
tional fluency.” A weakness of the program is the lack of trained Spanish 


teachers on the staffs of the elementary schools. In time this situation will be - 


corrected by requiring Spanish in the college training of elementary teachers. 
An immediate solution to the problem would be to recruit teachers of Spanish 
for the elementary grades from among substitutes and secondary school 
teachers. “If the time and effort involved are to count towards the betterment 
of Pan American relations, the program must be withheld until arrangements 
can be made to insure its execution by competent, well-trained teachers of 
Spanish.” 


W. T. P. 


“Are You Going to Teach About Latin America?”—Elinor Rees, in The 
Modern Language Forum, 28: 91-105, September-December, 1943, presents in 
outline-form topics for the study of Latin America used in second-year Span- 
ish in high school, As an introduction to the year’s work, the class spent some 
time in discussing Latin American influences in the community. This included 
a discussion of “Latin Americans in our midst,” “Contributions of the early 
Spanish occupation,” and “Some common causes of misunderstanding between 
Latin-Americans and the rest of us.” During the course of the year the class 
was given “fundamental knowledge concerning the geography, history, and 
culture of our southern neighbors.” The main divisions of this work were as 
follows: the countries and their languages; geography; products and indus- 
tries; racial groups of Latin America; colonial and modern history; some 
great problems of Latin America and attempted solutions; relationship with 
the United States of America; pre-historic art in Latin America; music; and 
activities, which included reports on great figures of Latin America, reports 
on books about Latin America, reports on Latin American poetry, essays, and 
fiction in English translation, the use of recordings of the music of the dif- 
ferent countries, class-singing, and visits to places of interest in the com- 
munity. 

W. T. P. 
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“Foreign Languages for War and Peace.”—-Emilie Margaret White, in The 
Journal of the National Education Association, 33: 49, February, 1944, begins 
by cautioning her readers that no new miracle method for language learning 
has been discovered, and that, in the words of Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
“time, effort, and good, old-fashioned mental perspiration” are still necessary. 
She then describes new preinduction courses in spoken French, German, and 
Spanish, introduced into the schools of Washington, D.C., in September, 1943. 
The objective of the courses was to teach the “ability to make one’s needs 
known and to get along with a minimum of inconvenience in a foreign coun- 
try.” Using eighteen life-situations as a point of departure, lessons presented 
vocabulary in an interesting context, with exercises utilizing questions and 
answers, mutations of forms, and original-sentence making for suggested 
situations. One grammatical principle is introduced in each lesson. Classes 
met five times a week for forty-five minute periods. “Texts have been made 
in small paper-format so that they can be carried as regular service equip- 
ment.” “Second level” material is also being devised for self-teaching. With 
regard to possible later conversion of this training to other purposes, such as 
reading, the author says: “Learning motivated by interest and usefulness has 
purpose for the student himself, and any study of language purposefully pur- 
sued lays the foundation for more than one language skill.” 

W. T. P. 


“Military Languages in High School.”—Angelo Eagon, in The Journal of 
the National Education Association, 33: 50, February, 1944, tells of his ex- 
periences in teaching Spanish, French, and German military expressions to 
high-school boys in Barboursville, Virginia. American soldiers need, perhaps 
more than a speaking knowledge of foreign tongues, the ability to read signs, 
directions, menus, etc., written in other languages. Work began in the experi- 
mental class with Spanish military expressions, supplemented by numbers, 
days of the week, months of the year, and articles of food and clothing. French 
and German military language then followed, with practice in giving Spanish 
equivalents for the new terms, “By the end of the term, the vocabulary and 
idioms of military terminology that the student had learned included terms 
used in nearly every phase of the armed services as well as those relating to 
geographical and political backgrounds of the war.” The author recommends 
similar experimentation with Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and other languages 
not heretofore commonly taught. 

W. T.-?. 


“The Psychology of the Direct Method in Modern Languages.”—George A. 
Klinck, in The Modern Language Forum, 28: 3-10, March-June, 1943, defends 
the direct method of foreign language teaching, which was authorized five 
years ago in the province of Ontario. “The direct-method approach is the 
natural approach: hence, it is psychologically sound.” The author states that 
the basic principle of the direct method is that of direct association between 
the language and experience. The Gouin method is one example of the appli- 
cation of the direct-method principle. Direct-method teachers make extensive 
use of object teaching and of realia, proceeding from the familiar to the un- 
familiar, from the real to the abstract, without recourse to the mother-tongue. 
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“Thus, throughout the course, the student’s mind is kept centered on the 
foreign idiom; he gradually develops a feeling for the language; he gains an 
insight into its genius and its structure.” Grammar instruction is held to a 
minimum; “a working knowledge of the language precedes the study of its 
grammatical rules and relationships.” Textbooks and readers must be drawn 
up on the same psychological principles as the oral work. Carefully-graded 
supplementary reading is an important part of this method. It must follow, 
however, comprehension and oral expression. Correct pronunciation is essen- 
tial from the beginning, and should be gained through imitation largely, rather 
than mechanical phonetics. Group-singing, and the memorization and recita- 
tion of prose and verse passages, are the most effective means of learning 
pronunciation. Students like to take an active part in the lesson, and this 
social instinct should be made use of. “Active participation in the lesson is 
essential to the learning process.” 
W. T. P. 


“*Short Time’ Suggestions for Spanish Classes.”—Ruth C. Jackson, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 27: 582-584, December, 1943, presents suggestions 
for utilizing extra moments in the Spanish class for increasing knowledge and 
understanding of the other American republics and for providing drill in the 
oral use of Spanish. Suggestions are given for the use of the bulletin board as 
a display place for newspaper clippings, pictures, magazine articles, adver- 
tisements and other illustrative materials, menus, Christmas cards, letters, 
announcements, etc. Suggestions for oral practice include arithmetic drill, 
discussion of current events, conversation on school activities, and dramatiza- 
tions. Informative talks by the teacher, letter writing, planning of menus, 
preparation of Spanish advertisements, and writing original stories are other 
activities suggested for the purpose of filling in the moments between more 
formal textbook assignments, 

W. T. ®. 


“The Case for Systematic Drill in Language Teaching.”"—Lambert A. 
Shears, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 50-53, January, 1944, notes the 
passing from favor of such older educational practices as systematic drill, in 
these days of “self-expression,” “creative activity,” and “motivation.” He 
compares language learning to the mastering of a musical instrument in that 
there are certain basic patterns which can be mastered only by formal drill. 
“There are certain virtues in the old way: the severe discipline, repetition, in- 
sistence on memory.” Professor Shears finds that strict work is not distasteful 
to mature students. He finds repetition in chorus of a corrected sentence, even 
five or six times, to be beneficial and enjoyable to the students. He advocates 
drill on comparatively large units as superior to the process of grammatical 
construction on the basis of rules of syntax. Analogy is an important process 
in language learning; it is defined by Hagboldt as using “words and groups of 
words according to certain sentence patterns.” Without analogy “we might 
not be able to learn any language at all,” says Hagboldt. Drill is the process of 
- creating the mould or forming the pattern, “so that the particular sentences 
which are drilled may assume that shape automatically.” The writer disclaims 
any intention to oppose devices used to promote self-expression or reflective 
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thinking. But he believes the “language multiplication-tables” are also neces- 
sary as a preliminary to such thinking. 


W. T. P. 


“Objectives in Teaching Foreign Languages to the Fascist Youth.”—-Werner 
Peiser, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 54-59, January, 1944, discusses 
one of the difficult questions that will face educators in post-war Germany and 
Italy, the re-education of Fascist youth. He acknowledges that knowing your 
neighbors’ languages is no guarantee of peace, as is proved by the European 
situation during the past thirty years. However, he says, “if we believe in 
the possibility of creating a better world, if we believe in reconstruction, 
foreign languages shall contribute to this goal and shall serve as an efficient 
instrument to create a basis on which the different nations may live and work 
and compete peacefully together.” Peiser advocates what he terms the “ethical 
approach” to foreign language teaching. “If we believe in the fundamental 
equality of human nature, if we do not give up hope of educating the youth of 
the Fascist countries, then the ethical way of teaching a language is the only 
one which may contribute to a real reconstruction and to the re-education of a 
youth which, for decades, has been taught in the spirit of the worst enemy of 
mankind: in the spirit of national hatred.” The teacher in his language teach- 
ing can and does sway the mind of his pupils in the direction of his own 
thinking. “The way in which we read descriptions of foreign countries, for- 
eign nations, and their costumes may be decisive for the formation of the 
opinion of a whole generation.” In teaching modern languages to Fascist 
youth, we must be careful to select the proper teacher. “Democracy must live 
in his heart and in his mind.” The teacher must not actively propagandize, for 
his students may show distrust and even hatred. In re-educating Nazi youth 
to goodness and wisdom, “I do not doubt for a minute that the teaching of 
languages will contribute much to the fulfillment of this high and ideal edu- 
cational purpose.” 


W. T. P. 


“Portuguese Enters the University Curriculum.”—Carl G. Smith, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 28: 40-42, January, 1944, surveys the status of 
Portuguese in the university curriculum, noting especially courses in that lan- 
guage introduced at Northwestern University. The American Council of 
Learned Societies pointed the way in 1941 and 1942 with summer courses in 
Portuguese at the University of Wyoming and the University of Vermont. In 
the year 1942-3, more than eighty colleges offered some Portuguese. The 
Army’s foreign area training programs include Portuguese. Northwestern 
University has been among the leaders in teaching Portuguese, offering both 
elementary Portuguese and Brazilian literature. “Emphasis is being placed on 
developing ability to understand and use spoken Portuguese.” Brazilian records 
are used to supplement the work of the teacher in pronunciation drill. Lectures 
in Portuguese, class reading, and outside reading constitute the work of the 
course in Brazilian literature. Smith foresees the possibility that Portuguese 
may take the place of French in the American college curriculum. It is im- 
portant to us both because of Brazil, our ally, and Portugal, a “benevolent 
neutral,” close to our supply lanes to Europe. “While there is no likelihood 
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that students in the near future will be able to obtain majors in Portuguese, 
the Yankees’ keen interest and friendship for the colossus of the South make 
it unlikely that our colleges will return to the limited linguistic range of 
French, Spanish, and German.” 


W. HP. 


Notes on Latin American Studies. Published semi-annually by the Joint 
Committee on Latin American Studies, National Research Council, American 
Council of Learned Societies, and Social Science Research Council. No. 2, 
1-64, October, 1943, This number is devoted to a research outline of topics 
relating to Latin America, devised by specialists in a variety of fields of Latin 
American studies, The first article is entitled “Outline of Research in the Study 
of Contemporary Culture Patterns in Latin America,” written by the editor, 
Ralph L. Beals. Of special interest to students of Spanish are sections VII and 
IX of this outline, entitled respectively “Problems of Education” and “The 
Persistence of Tradition, European, African, and Native.” Donald D. Brand 
writes on “Special Anthropological and Geographical Problems in Latin Amer- 
ica.” Lawrence Kinnaird and Madaline W. Nichols present “Research Topics 
in Spanish Colonial History.” W. Rex Crawford writes on “A Latin American 
Course in the Field of Sociology,” an article in which he describes a course of 
his own in that field, with suggestions of suitable topics to be included. “A 
Curriculum in Latin American Relations” outlines a proposed revision of the 
courses of study of the University of Miami, to provide for regional cur- 
ricula to form a part of a “Program of Study in Human Relations.” Notes on 
activities in American institutions, on personnel, and on miscellaneous items 
conclude the issue. [Unfortunately this is the last issue of this useful but 
short-lived publication. ] 


W. T. P. 


“Two Hundred Latin American Books in English Translation: A Bibliog- 
raphy.—Remigio U. Pane, in The Modern Language Journal, 27 : 593-604, De- 
cember, 1943, presents a bibliography of English translations of Latin Amer- 
ican literature, intended for the guidance and education of non-Spanish- 
speaking North Americans. The bibliography does not include critical mate- 
rials on Latin American literature written in English. 


W. FP. 


“Taking a Language ‘By Frontal Assault.’”—William W. Brickman, in 
School and Society, 59: 62-63, January 22, 1944, at the same time reviews Be- 
ginning Spanish: Latin American Culture, by William S. Hendrix, and presents 
some of his own ideas about language learning and the future usefulness of 
Spanish for purposes of research. “For him [the scholar] there is rarely a great 
amount of time at hand to make a complete study of a new language. He must 
remain content to attain a reading mastery. As speed in the learning process is 
highly essential, he will make direct use of reading materials, with more or 
less incidental reference to the grammar and the dictionary.” For this type 
of learning, the reviewer recommends the textbook under consideration. 
“Rapid acquisition of reading fluency of moderately difficult Spanish can be 
achieved by a scholar by studying daily a few lessons from this book.” The 
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reviewer recommends the usefulness of Spanish as an adjunct to research 
into educational problems relating to Latin America and into educational 
problems of Spanish Florida and the Spanish Southwest. The nation has be- 
come foreign-language conscious during this war period. This attitude should 
also penetrate the educational writers. For those who feel the lack of linguistic 
literacy, the reviewer recommends taking a language, in the words of Henri 
Bergson, “not by siege but by frontal assault.” 
W. T. P. 


“*Learning Languages in a Hurry’—But Not by Miracles.”—Henry Grattan 
Doyle, in School and Society, 58: 465-467, December 18, 1943, dispels the mis- 
conception created in the minds of many people by Charles Rumford Walker’s 
articles in School and Society and The Reader's Digest, that language learn- 
ing has been made easy by a new “quickie” method discovered in the war 
emergency. Americans, says Dean Doyle, are notably gullible in such matters, 
and foreign languages have suffered especially from the extravagant claims of 
“speak-easy” language schools and “methods.” The Intensive Language Pro- 
gram of the American Council of Learned Societies has been successful be- 
cause of “careful analysis of the language, the use of native ‘informants,’ 
strict limitation of objectives, small classes, and insistence on hard, concen- 
trated effort and practice, practice, practice.” The blame for public misinter- 
pretation of this method lies with the editors of The Reader's Digest, who 
changed the original title of Dr. Walker’s article, “Language Teaching Goes 
to War,” to the ambiguous “Learning Languages in a Hurry.” The author 
quotes the Washington columnist, Drew Pearson, and a Middlebury College 
alumnus who studied Japanese under the intensive program, to prove that 
students in schools of the Army’s Specialized Training Programs must do 
“well-planned, concentrated, hard work.” Although hard intellectual labor is 
the essence of the new method, Doyle believes that there are important new 
elements in it that will make definite contributions to foreign-language teach- 
ing, v.g., use of the conversational approach, strict limitation of objectives, 
small classes, concentration on the language to the exclusion of unrelated 
subjects, and greater use of the phonograph and of native teachers. 


wet. P. 


“Educators Can Help Win the Peace.”—Grayson N. Kefauver, in The 
School Executive, 63: 21-22, 28, January, 1944, “tells what educators can do 
at home to promote international understanding and describes some plans for 
reconstruction and post-war action abroad.” He believes our first task is to 
prepare our own youth and adults for participation in world affairs. “. . . ef- 
forts to bring all the people into active participation in shaping social policy 
will fail if the people do not have the requisite social understanding and social 
skills.” The fighting power and technical skill of Russia are a tribute to their 
educational experiment during the past twenty-five years. An international 
organization to deal with educational and cultural matters after the war must 
be set up. “We should be much concerned with getting help in the reform of 
our own education and not be exclusively concerned with the reform of edu- 
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cation in other countries.” Reestablishment of education in devastated coun- 
tries should be a joint responsibility of the United Nations. The Books and 
Periodicals Commission of the Conference of Ministers in London and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration Conference in At- 
lantic City have both concerned themselves with this problem. Nations must 
be aided in rebuilding their own educational services. A minimum of coercion 
should also be used in rehabilitating education of the Axis countries. 
W. T. P. 


Tue PeriscoPe 


“A History of the Americas.”—-William Burton Sowash, in Social Educa- 
tion, 7: 259-261, October, 1943, considers the problem of how material on 
Canadian and Latin American history may be incorporated into the cur- 
riculum of the American school. He proposes incorporating such materials 
} into the already established course in American history given in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade of the high school, and changing the name of the course to 
“History of the Western Hemisphere.” This course would be required of all 
students. Until a suitable course is developed, he proposes making use of 
separate histories of the three areas, and synthesizing the material by means 
of a syllabus and a modified lecture system. He also proposes a similar en- 
largement of the course in American literature, to include authors of Latin 
America and of Canada. A course outline and a bibliography of reference 
materials on Canadian history and Latin American history conclude the 
article. 

W. T. P. 


“Basic Language in a Social Studies Class.”—J. Donald Neill, in Social 
Education, 8: 17-18, January, 1944, tells how he made use of language work 
in a social studies class of diversified racial backgrounds, to solve a real social 
problem of the school, The purpose of the undertaking was to bring hostile 
student groups into a cooperative enterprise and to make “the children of 
foreign-born parents feel that they were worth while and that their back- 
ground might help, rather than prevent, their being happy school-citizens.” 
Pupils were questioned about their nationalities, the racial backgrounds of 
members of the class were ascertained, the geography of the countries repre- 
sented was studied, an exhibit was held of articles brought from foreign 
countries, and the existence of less tangible racial inheritances was noted, 
such as songs, customs and language. The various languages spoken by mem- 
bers of the class were then listed. The class voted to learn a few essential 
phrases from each language represented. The class was divided for the pur- 
pose into small groups with pupil teachers. At the end of three weeks the 
pupil teachers gave tests on the material studied. Several pupils learned more 
than the required phrases and acquired a fair conversational knowledge of 
one foreign language. “From the answers to the questions and from con- 
ferences with pupils there was an unmistakable awakening in pride of heri- 
tage among the foreign-born and a frankly admitted feeling of friendliness 
for these ‘foreign children’ by the ‘natives’ who had by their own confessions 
‘never spoken to them before.’” 

W. T. P. 
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“The Future of Languages in the Post-War World.”—Mary Olga Peters, in 
The Teachers College Journal, 15: 40-41, 45, November, 1943, reminds us that 
after the war every other nation will become our neighbor. “Languages will 
become a necessary tool for professions, commerce, science, and travel if we 
are to win the peace and build a better world for future generations.” We 
shall need more people with cosmopolitan minds “capable of growing roots in 
a different culture, of being reborn in this culture.” Already the war is de- 
manding a knowledge of many languages not formerly taught in American 
schools. The post-war period will make even larger demands. American teach- 
ers will be needed in devastated European countries. They must know foreign 
languages. Some American colleges and universities are now doing outstand- 
ing work preparing for world citizenship. Many unusual languages never be- 
fore in the curriculum are now being taught in American schools, The govern- 
ment is also busy with language courses of its own. More needs to be done, 
however, to promote language study in the secondary schools. Our place in 
the war effort and in post-war reconstruction demands it. Our eighteen-year-old 
high-school graduates are now invading Europe. Modern languages can no 
longer be considered a “frill”; they must be given their rightful place in the 
curriculum. 


W. T. P. 


“Inter-American Institutes in the United States.”—Olcott Deming, Educa- 
tion Program Officer of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, in the Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 29: 450-456, Decem- 
ber, 1943, outlines the work done by American colleges and universities dur- 
ing the academic year 1942-43 in presenting special programs on Inter- 
American relations in cooperation with the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
“Originally designated as a series of lectures to be given by authorities in 
various fields relating to the other American republics, the programs have been 
called variously lecture-series, institutes, or conferences, depending upon the 
extent or duration of the proceedings or the interpretation which each college 
or university gave to its program.” Sixty-seven colleges and universities par- 
ticipated in the programs. Their success exceeded expectations. The author 
describes in detail the programs held at Boston University and the University 
of Rochester, which were the largest of those held. He also describes in detail 
the Inter-American Student Conference held at Bard College, where the 
participation of adults was kept to a minimum. About twenty-five Latin 
American students participated with the North American students at the Bard 
College Conference. At some of the conferences, lectures weve directed par- 
ticularly to teachers. A particularly interesting program was the one held at 
Fisk University, where Afro-American Cultures were the theme. 


W. T. P. 


“Our Language Health.”—A. M, Withers in The Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, 29: 392-397, June, 1943, makes a strong 
plea for foreign-language training for teachers of English. He notes the 
tendency in recent years to eliminate foreign languages from the curricula of 
teachers colleges and to advance “more functional” ways of approaching 
English than through Latin. “After years of trial of the new order, however, 
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the last state of English is observed to be much worse than the first.” Withers 
describes a vocabulary test by the publishers of Webster’s dictionary, which 
he administered to a class of secondary-school teachers. In this multiple-choice 
test, a large percentage of the choice-words were unknown to the teachers, 
because of their lack of foreign-language training. “With the only means now 
at their disposal, such as direct grammar and dictionary study, they are 
actually forced to expend more labor and more time than Latin would have 
demanded of them in the first instance.” Many students who take two years 
of Latin in high school fail to pursue the study in college because they are 
misguided by their advisers. Only those who have mastered English usage 
should prescribe the ways and means of learning English; this is not merely 
their prerogative but their positive duty. “Writing and speaking power is an 
amalgam derived from an actual patient living with more than one language; 
very seldom indeed from the contemplation of one alone.” It is the duty of 
English teachers “to begin a movement to make compulsory for students in- 
tending to become teachers of English genuine first-hand knowledge of at 
least two modern foreign languages and Latin.” 
W. T. P. 
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The Language Program of the United States Office of Education.—The pres- 
ent world-conflict found the citizens of the United States inadequately prepared 
in the use of foreign languages. The necessity for mobilizing the linguistic 
assets of the nation for service, both during the war and during the period to 
follows, places upon the schools and other educational institutions the task of 
teaching, and teaching well, many languages. Similarly, the other nations of the 
world are increasing their study of English. 

Mutual understanding among peoples cannot be achieved in a moment, and 
the study of languages does not guarantee better relationships; yet it is certain 
that language is a positive factor working toward better understanding, and 
demands, therefore, unusual attention. Nor can we ignore the language needs 
of the foreign-born and minority groups within our own borders. 

The réle of the United States Office of Education in language teaching is: 
(1) to give some guidance to schools and school people who are trying to adapt 
curricula to meet present and post-war needs; (2) to work in cooperation 
with other agencies whose work cannot be effective without language training ; 
and (3) to assist other countries in their English language programs. At the 
present time the language service of the Office of Education is limited to the 
languages of the American republics. The following outline indicates the 
nature and scope of this service: 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Aim: To further Inter-American understanding through the development of im- 
proved programs for the teaching of English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French 


as 


second languages. 


Staff-members responsible for the program: John C. Patterson, Chief, Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations. Dominic Rotunda, Specialist in the 
Teaching of English as a Second Language. Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist in the 
Spanish Language. Charles T. Stewart, Specialist in the Portuguese Language. 
Paul E. Smith, Specialist in Charge of the Program of Teacher Exchanges. 


Instructional levels included in the program: 
English as a second language: 


In the United States and in the other American republics: 
Pre-school 
Elementary 
Secondary 
College and university 
Adult 


Spanish as a second language and for Spanish-speaking students: 


In the United States : 
Elementary 
Secondary 
College and university 
Adult 


Portuguese as a second language and for Portuguese-speaking students: 


In the United States: 
Secondary 


College and university 
Adult 


French as a second language and for French-speaking students: 
In the United States: 


Elementary 

Secondary 

College and university 
Adult 


Activities and projects : 


The following activities and projects, which concern materials, methods, and 
teacher-training, have been started for English as a second language and for 
Spanish and Portuguese. To date less attention has been given to French: 


1. Recommendation that emphasis be placed on speaking and understanding the 


&» &w dW 


language and on content chosen with the particular purpose of furthering a 
better understanding of the people and countries and cultures represented by 
the language. 


. Information service on all types of language problems. 
. Collection and evaluation of instructional materials and teaching aids. 
. Preparation and/or distribution of bibliographies, units and courses of study, 


pamphlet-materials, and source lists. 


. Planning and selection for loan packets and language exhibits. 
. Fostering of foreign study and travel; announcement of summer opportunities 


for study and employment in which language abilities are used and improved. 


. Speaker and consultant service for conferences, institutes, workshops, and 


adult-education centers concerned with Inter-American education. 


. Planning itinerary, conferences, study and observation schedules for visiting 


Latin American teachers of English (groups have been here from Mexico, 
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Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Ecuador, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Vene- 
zuela). 


9. Exchange of correspondence, professional journals, and textbooks between 


teachers and supervisors of languages in the United States and in the other 
American republics. 


10. Encouragement of increased experimentation for the development of suitable 
methods, materials, and teacher-training courses for the teaching of English 
to Spanish-speaking students, with special attention to the problems of the pre- 
school and elementary-school child in the Southwest. 

11. Urging the cooperation of Schools of Education, of Departments of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English, of language associations, and of State Departments 


of Education for the development of an improved training program for 
teachers of languages. 


12. Survey of Portuguese teaching in the United States. 
13. Sending of English teachers to Haiti. 


14. Planning for the Spanish Language Institute in Mexico City, June 27-August 
8, 1944. 


15. Editorial work in languages for Office of Education publications; translation ; 
reviewing, etc. 


Language teachers are invited to make use of the assistance available 
through the United States Office of Education, and also to contribute reports 
of enrollment figures, accounts of local activities, and suggestions regarding 
the improvement of language instruction at any level. 


New Inter-American Education Project Under Way.—Twenty-two school 
districts and teachers colleges in the United States have been designated 
centers for a new project in Inter-American education administered by the 
United States Office of Education and financed with grants-in-aid from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. This project is one of a 
series carried out jointly by the two offices since 1941. “The general objective 
of the project is to improve the Inter-American educational background of 
large numbers of teachers in training or in service,” Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, said. “We will use instructional methods 
and techniques which have been tested in other Inter-American school centers 
and adapt them to the needs of the schools and communities in this project.” 

Three types of program are included in the project. The first will be carried 
out in ten Inter-American Demonstration Centers in elementary and secondary 
schools and teachers colleges. These centers will send teams of teachers ex- 
perienced in Inter-American educational work to other schools in their areas 
for planning conferences and consultation. The teams will include representa- 
tives from elementary, secondary, and teacher-college levels, plus teachers 
who are specialists in art, music, literature, Spanish, English, history, geogra- 
phy, and other fields. A second type of program is being organized in six 
teachers colleges, each of which will set up an Inter-American curriculum 
workroom. Each workroom will be supervised by a member of the faculty, 
who will help student teachers select and organize Inter-American educational 
materials for use in their teaching. The third program will be carried on in six 
selected communities in the Southwest in which there are large numbers of 
Spanish-speaking children. Its purpose is to improve the quality of instruction 
in such schools, and to relate their activities more closely to school-commu- 
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nity needs. Centers for this program are four colleges in Texas, one in Colorado, 
and one in California. Cooperation of State, county, and local school officials, 
as well as social welfare, agricultural, and other related community agencies 
will be sought. 

A committee of the United States Office of Education has worked with the 
cooperating colleges and schools in organizing the Inter-American educational 
programs. This committee includes Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education; John C. Patterson, Chief, and C. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Inter-American Educational Relations; Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
Chief, Special Problems Division; Jessie A. Lane, Senior Specialist, Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations; and Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior 
Specialist in Elementary Education, American Schools Division. The com- 
mittee will be assisted by Dr. Jesse T. Reid, Director of the Extension Di- 
vision, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, who is serving 
as coordinator of the project, and William H. Sininger, Director of Teacher 
Training, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, who 
is field consultant for the project in the centers located in the Southwest. 

The twenty-two centers and their locations are: 


I. Inter-American Demonstration Centers: 
San Bernardino County Schools, San Bernardino, Calif. 
School of Education, University of Denver (for the Colorado State Steering 
Committee), Denver, Colo. 
National College of Education, Evanston, II. 
Public Schools, Winfield, Kans. 
Selected Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Public Schools, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Public Schools, Albuquerque, N.M. 
School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. 


II. Teacher-Training Programs: 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 
New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 
Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. 


III. Programs in the Southwest: 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 
Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colo. 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 
Claremont Colleges (for San Dimas Intercultural School Center), Claremont, 
Calif. 


Spanish Language Institute in Mexico City—The United States Office of 
Education, in cooperation with the National University of Mexico and the 
Secretaria de Educacién Publica, is planning a Spanish Language Institute 
devoted to the special needs and interests of United States teachers of Spanish. 
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The dates for the Institute correspond to the dates for the regular Summer 
Session of the National University: registration, June 14-26; opening cere- 
monies, June 27; courses, June 28-August 8; final examinations, August 9, 10. 
The tuition is $50 for the six-weeks’ term and enrollment in the Institute is 
limited to one hundred teachers. 

The Rector of the University, Lic. Rodulfo Brito Foucher, and the Advisory 
Committee have announced the following courses, without electives, which 
will be offered at two levels: advanced, for experienced Spanish teachers who 
wish to gain more facility in speaking the language; less advanced, for ex- 
perienced teachers of other languages who have been assigned Spanish classes 
and are seeking a concentrated short-term course in Spanish: (a) advanced 
conversation and composition; (b) Mexican literature, under the direction 
of Dr. Julio Jiménez Rueda, assisted by five instructors; (c) Mexican civiliza- 
tion, a lecture course which includes an additional evening lecture each week 
by such authorities as Alfonso Caso, Alfonso Reyes, Manuel Toussaint, Ed- 
mundo O’Gorman, Miguel Covarrubias, and Manuel Gamio. 

In addition to the courses offered, a number of Mexican teachers will serve 
as “informants” or guides, somewhat as in the Intensive Language Program of 
the American Council of Learned Societies in this country. Visiting privileges 
will be granted the members of the Institute who may wish to visit classes 
in the regular Summer School. 

The cooperation of the principal families in Mexico has been enlisted in 
arranging for the housing of the teachers who attend this special institute. It is 
estimated that the room with three meals may be obtained for from twelve 
to fifteen pesos a day, which would be an equivalent of about two and a half to 
three dollars a day. The list of recommended homes will be available during 
the registration period. It is entirely satisfactory, however, for teachers to 
make their own living arrangements in advance of the opening of the Institute, 
because the city is crowded and anything that the teacher can arrange for 
himself will reduce the task of the University authorities. 

The advisory committee of the Institute is composed of Dr. Francisco 
Villagran Prado, Dr. Julio Jiménez Rueda, Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, and 
Dr. Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla, and the following representatives from the 
United States: Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, Director of the English Language 
Institute in Mexico City, and Dr. Charles H. Stevens, Cultural Attaché in 
the Embassy of the United States. 

Application blanks for admission to the Institute and further information 
may be obtained from the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Workshops for Teachers.—In addition to the colleges and universities listed 
in the February issue of Hispanta, the following institutions have announced 
summer workshops on Inter-American subjects: 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Stentain: 
University of Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 


For the purpose of planning the program for the workshops in Texas 
colleges a professional workshop was held at the University of Texas April 
17-22. Between fifty and seventy-five teachers and educators were in attend- 
ance. 

In the program of the Texas State Department of Education considerable 
emphasis is also placed on Inter-American understanding, as is shown by the 
following projects: revision of the course of study for Spanish in the secon- 
dary schools; establishment of Pan American Student Forum groups in the 
schools; preparation of materials for the teaching of English to Spanish- 
speaking students; presentation of a series of radio programs on the Latin 
American heritage in Texas. 

At the Casa Pan Americana of Mills College, which will be directed this 
summer by Professor Rudolph Schevill, there will be a workshop in teaching 


methods for Spanish conducted by Miss Vera D. Miller of the Oakland Public 
Schools. 


“Communication Arts” Offers Wartime Suggestions for Eleven Teaching 
Fields —Eleven national teacher organizations collaborated with the United 
States Office of Education in the preparation of “The Communication Arts 
and the High-School Victory Corps,” publication of which is announced by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker. This new pamphlet suggests 
ways in which teachers of the following communication arts can further 
serve the high school program’s wartime objectives; English, speech, foreign 
languages, journalism, dramatics, music, art, graphic arts, libraries, radio, and 
visual education. 

“Communication Arts and the High-School Victory Corps” supplements 
the basic High-School Victory Corps handbook which recommended changes 
in high-school programs to meet war needs. 

“This war puts up to us the greatest problem in cooperative public action 
our country has ever faced,” says Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information, in an introductory statement. “Understanding must precede 
that action. Writers, speakers, artists and teachers affiliated with the Victory 
Corps can address themselves to this problem, each in his own language. 
They can help every American find his appropriate place in the war in order 
to be of greatest service to his country in its hour of greatest need.” 

“As the war continues,” writes Commissioner Studebaker in the foreword, 
“it begins to appear that man—even fighting man, does not live by machinery 
alone, and that war still calls imperatively upon human factors—factors which 
are developed and served through the medium of education in the humanities 
and the arts. Reports reaching the United States Office of Education reveal 
the remarkable ingenuity of teachers in the Communication Arts fields in 
utilizing their particular media for the inculcation of patriotism, in developing 
an understanding of the issues of the war, in cultivating friendship with our 
Allies in the United Nations, and in cooperating in a variety of home-front 
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campaigns and services. This handbook represents the pooled, voluntary, co- 
operative efforts of the national teachers’ organizations in the Communication 
Arts fields.” 

Each chapter presents war-time opportunities for teaching in each of the 
fields, lists suggested wartime curricular and extra-curricular activities, recom- 
mends cooperative programs with other high-school departments, and guides 
teachers to sources of information and assistance. An appendix lists seventy 
national and regional teacher and student organizations in the communication 
arts. 

Frederick H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N.Y., coordinated 
the work of the contributors and wrote specific suggestions for school admin- 
istrators on “Organizing Communication Arts to Meet War Needs.” 

Organizations whose representatives collaborated in preparing “The Com- 
munication Arts and the High-School Victory Corps” are: National Council 
of Teachers of English, National Association of Teachers of Speech, National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, National Association of Journalism 
Directors, American Educational Theatre Association, National Thespian 
Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools, Music Educators National Con- 
ference of the National Education Association, Department of Art Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association, National Graphic Arts Education 
Association, American Library Association, Association for Education by 
Radio, Department of Visual Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The “Foreign Languages” chapter of “The Communication Arts and the 
High-School Victory Corps” was written by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of 
The George Washington University, the editor of H1sPANIA, 

Copies of the eighty-page “The Communication Arts and the High-School 
Victory Corps” may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 25 cents. For orders of 
100 or more there is a 25 per cent discount. 


Spanish in Pennsylvania.—According to a recent statement by Dr. Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, increased 
interest in the study of Spanish and Latin American history in the Common- 
wealth’s public schools is indicated by an enrollment of 26,553 in 1943 as 
compared with an enrollment of 12,613 in 1940. In this three-year period the 
number of schools offering instruction in Spanish has grown from 150 to 225. 
In 1943 seven schools were also offering separate courses in Latin American 
history, with an enrolment of 385 pupils. These figures, however, do not give 
a complete picture of what the schools are doing in Inter-American studies, 
for, said Dr. Haas, “in practically every high school the world history course 
and the American history course include units on the Latin American coun- 
tries. Classes in art are giving special attention to paintings, pottery, and 
other art products of Latin America. Latin American literature is now being 
read by pupils in many of our high schools, in some instances in the original, 
but more often in translation.” 

During the past two years publicity has been given to Latin American rela- 
tions through Public Instruction, the official publication of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and conferences have been held from time to time for 
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the purpose of stimulating a greater interest in Latin American life. Much 
material has been made available to the schools through three coordinating 
centers: the University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State College, and the 
University of Pittsburgh. This material consists of films, charts, pictures, litera- 
ture, history, sound-recordings, music, and other instructional aids. 


What the Students Want.—In preparation for the visit of teachers from 
Venezuela and Central America the high-school students of Spanish in the 
Baltimore public schools have listed some class activities and topics for discus- 
sion which they hope to carry out with the visiting teachers. This list is a 
source of excellent ideas for teachers of Spanish, or of other Inter-American 
content-subjects, who are revising courses and developing new text-materials: 

1. Tell stories in Spanish. 

2. Give songs in Spanish. 

3. Show different objects from the countries and describe how they are made and 
used. 

4. Give the everyday current expressions in Spanish, and some slang, showing how 
pronunciation and words differ from country to country. 

5. Give talks in Spanish and answer students’ questions on the following topics: 

Daily life of boys and girls of high-school age, their routine at home and at 
school, in the other American republics. 

Type of education given the common people; description of buildings, class- 
rooms, grounds, etc. 

What the students learn in school—contrast and comparison with ours; their 
present war effort, what they have had to give up because of the war; kinds 
of work they prepare for, usual occupations. Do the Latin American students 
wonder about us as much as we do do about them? How they feel about the 
way we imitate their costumes, music, and dancing. 

Whether we could go to universities there; type of university life; how they 
teach English and whether students find English hard. 

Food, table manners; what we should know so as not to appear different 
from them when we meet them. 

Clothes of women and girls. 

Entertainment: music, theater, movies, night-life, dances, fiestas. 

Customs of people in general contrasted with ours (marriages, social affairs, 
funerals, recreation, holidays, sports, libraries). 

What they think of our popular music and dances. 

Are their cities like ours? 

How is the government run? 

Some geographical, social, economic, and historical facts about the visitors’ 
country—their heroes, some of the literary personages, and their publications. 

6. Practice in Spanish for asking directions, making introductions, obtaining a room, 
ordering meals, telephoning, carrying on a social conversation, recognizing 
money and making change, purchasing articles of everyday use. 

7. Give talks in English on the following subjects: 

What the war means to Central and South America. 

Opportunities for women, position of women, freedom they have. 

What we in the United States can do to promote the Good Neighbor policy. 

How Central and South Americans feel toward us (in more fundamental 
ways). 

What post-war contacts can be made; some post-war problems. 

8. Listen to the students read Spanish, correct their pronunciation, and ask ques- 
tions in Spanish. 
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Miss A. Marguerite Zouck, Supervisor of Modern Languages in the Public 
Schools of Baltimore, reports enthusiastic acceptance of the Latin American 
teachers who are assisting in the Spanish departments, observing in the city 
schools, and practicing their English. They are all teachers of English in their 
own countries. The visiting teachers project in the Baltimore schools is being 
carried out in cooperation with the United States Office of Education. 


Texas Colleges Plan Field Schools in Mexico.—Plans are being developed 
for summer programs in Mexico instead of on the college campuses of several 
Texas colleges. The University of Texas and the University of Houston will 
conduct courses in Mexico, D. F. The Texas State College for Women will hold 
its usual workshop in Spanish in Saltillo. Puebla, Guadalajara, and Morelia 
will be hosts to groups from Sam Houston State Teachers College, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, and North Texas State Teachers College 
respectively. Information regarding dates, courses, and tuition may be ob- 
tained from the registrars of the respective colleges. 


Audition Tests in Spanish Available—Professor James B. Tharp, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, asks us to announce that copies of the 
Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in Spanish, with readers’ sheets, keys, and 
directions, are available from him at three cents a copy or two dollars a 
hundred; specimen sets, ten cents. Two forms, A and B, are available. Pro- 
fessor Tharp wishes it understood that the tests are fifteen years old, having 
been begun in 1929. 


Mother Goose on the Rio Grande.—Teachers, parents, and children will be 
delighted with the book called Mother Goose on the Rio Grande (Banks Up- 
shaw and Company, 1944). It is an illustrated book of Mexican folklore, 
rhymes, riddles, and games gathered from the memories of the old and from 
the playgrounds of the young in the Texas Rio Grande region. The collection, 
arrangement, and translations were the work of Frances Alexander, Helen 
Mar Hunnicutt, Bertha Acevedo, and Hortensia Ramirez. The illustrations 
were done by Charlotte Baker. 


Cultural Relations Division’s New Name.—As a part of the general reor- 
ganization of the Department of State announced January 15 by Secretary 
Hull, the Division of Cultural Relations has been abolished. A new Office 
of Public Information has been set up, within which have been created the 
Motion Picture and Radio Division, to take over functions in those two fields, 
and the Science, Education, and Art Division, to take over most of the re- 
maining functions of the former Division of Cultural Relations. Supervision 
on behalf of the Department of State of the program of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for Cooperation with the Other American Republics has 
been made the responsibility of the Office of American Republic Affairs. 


New Course of Study in New Mexico.—A course of study for Spanish in 
the elementary schools of New Mexico may be obtained from the State De- 
partment of Education, Santa Fe. The unique feature of this course is that 
the teaching of Spanish is approached from the viewpoint of the Spanish- 
speaking student. The type of instruction given in Spanish for the Spanish- 
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speaking student corresponds to the English course for students of English 
speech. This is indeed logical. 


Spanish Edition of “The Child.”—The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has announced the publication of a Spanish edi- 
tion of its monthly bulletin, The Child, under the title /nfancia. The Instituto 
Panamericano de Bibliografia y Documentacién of Mexico City (Apartado 
Postal 8626, México, D.F., México), of which Dr. Miguel Ferrer is Director, 
has undertaken publication on an experimental basis. The subscription price is 
sixty cents a year, and interested North Americans may order subscriptions 
for themselves or Spanish American friends directly from the Instituto. 


New Series on the Americas.—Sr. Gerardo Gallegos, a member of the staff 
of América, published in Havana, has initiated a series of “cuadernos de di- 
vulgacién hist6érica” on the Americas, of which the first, Venezuela, is now 
available. Price of each issue of the series is thirty cents. 


The Amazon in Postage Stamps.—Mr. Albert F. Kunze, Chief of the Phila- 
telic Section of the Pan American Union, has published an interesting study 
entitled “The Amazon—Has It Been Fully Discovered?”, a narrative based 
on the postage stamps of Brazil, Ecuador, and Peru, illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of postage stamps. Copies are available at five cents each from the 
Philatelic Section, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


Introducing the Teaching of Spanish in the Elementary Schools of Los 
Angeles is the title of an eighty-eight-page instructional guide prepared by 
the Elementary Curriculum Section of the Los Angeles City Schools, working 
in conjunction with teachers, supervisors, and administrators of all educa- 
tional levels. The plan for initiating the program, which is expected to pro- 
gress within five years to a fully developed program, provides several meth- 
ods of in-service training for teachers. Transcriptions prepared by the Visual 
Education Section, film-strips, song-slides, charts, and other audio-visual aids 
accompany the course. The introduction by Superintendent Vierling Kersey 
gives a clear statement of the purpose and long-range character of the under- 
taking: 

“Current world-events have brought forceful and practical realization to all 
of the importance and need for learning foreign languages. This knowledge 
is urgently necessary now and will be equally necessary and important in develop- 
ing better world-understanding and relations in the future. Our neighbors to 
the south have long since recognized the importance of learning the English 
language if they were to understand the life, customs, culture, and philosophy 
of English-speaking Americans. The time has arrived when we, the English- 
speaking Americans, must also recognize the importance of learning the lan- 
guage of our neighbors to the south if we are to understand the life, customs, 
culture, and philosophy of the Spanish-speaking Americans. 

“While we recognize the fact that merely learning to speak the language 
of the Spanish-speaking Americans will not result in complete understanding 
and appreciation of their culture, yet we do know that such understanding and 
appreciation cannot result without such knowledge. We can never fully 
understand people until we know their language. 
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“It is in this spirit that the Los Angeles City School District is initiating a 
full program of teaching Spanish in all grades and levels of our schools, be- 
ginning with the kindergarten and extending through junior college. This 
represents an entirely new procedure for the elementary schools and a new 
emphasis in teaching for the secondary schools, since the method of instruc- 
tion to be employed will be, for the most part, the conversational. It is our 
most earnest desire that pupils, upon the completion of their high-school re- 
quirements, will have adequate background to speak and to understand the 
Spanish language within the limits of their experience and ability. 

“The school-year of 1943-1944 will mark the beginning of a new era for the 
schools of Los Angeles in making a practical and realistic approach to the 
development of better Inter-American understanding and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the culture of the Spanish-speaking Americans, through the teaching 
of Spanish in all grades and levels of the schools in our city. Such apprecia- 
tion and understanding of all Americans will prove to be of immeasurable 
value in winning the war and in establishing order out of chaos in days to 
follow. It is sincerely hoped that each school will find a way to initiate the 
program of conversational Spanish in its respective classrooms, that all pupils 
may receive the fine benefits of this great contribution to general culture and 
specific learning.” 


Argentine Artist Makes Friendly Gesture -—Through Dr. Hayward Kenis- 
ton, our Cultural Relations Officer in Buenos Aires, an Argentine artist, 
Sefiorita Elvira Angélica Pecoroni, has presented to North American students 
one hundred copies of a plate which she made of the national flower of 
Argentina, the ceibo. The plate is poster-size, suitable for framing, in beauti- 
ful colors, and bears the following inscription by the author: “With the desire 
that youth of the United States may know the national flower of the Argentine 
Republic.” 

The copies have been distributed by the Pan American Club Adviser of the 
United States Office of Education to as many schools in different parts of the 
United States. The Spanish students in each school will acknowledge the gift 
by sending a letter in Spanish or a picture of their state flower to the artist. 


Some Resources in Latin American History, 1500-1900.—Since its founding 
in 1804, the New York Historical Society has been preserving books, pamph- 
lets, manuscripts, and maps relating to the history of the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Central and South America, and the Spanish settlements in the South 
and Southwest of the United States. This spring a special exhibition was held 
to acquaint students with the resources available in the Society’s library. 


Mexican Educators Honored—At its February commencement exercises 
the University of New Mexico conferred honorary degrees upon five Mexican 
educators: Jaime Torres Bodet, Minister of Education; Rodulfo Brito 
Foucher, Rector of the National Universtiy of Mexico; Pablo Martinez del 
Rio, Director of the Summer School for Foreigners; Alfonso Caso, Director 
of the National Institute of Anthropology; and Francisco Villagran Prado, 
Director of the National Preparatory School. The visiting professors read 
excellent papers during their stay at the University of New Mexico. Citing 
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the example of the National University of Mexico Summer School with its 
large offering of courses especially planned for North American students and 
teachers, Dr. Torres Bodet urged the United States colleges and universities 
“to make our present firm friendship lasting” by establishing special courses to 
encourage Mexican students to study in this country. He would have language 
and social studies emphasized in such courses and a greater number of schol- 
arships made available. 


University of Richmond Holds Institute—An Institute on Inter-American 
Affairs was held at the University of Richmond, April 7 and 8. President 
F. W. Boatwright gave the address of welcome and presided at the first ses- 
sion, on “Ibero-American Arts and Poetry.” The speakers for this session were 
Dr. Robert C. Smith of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, and 
Dr. Pedro de Alba of the Pan American Union. Among the speakers at later 
sessions were Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, whose topic was “Democracy in Latin America”; 
Dr. Webster McBryde of the Military Intelligence Service, War Department, 
who discussed “Indian Civilizations of the Americas”; Mr. Edwin Taranger, . 
Manager of the Export Department of Reynolds Metals Company, on the sub- 
ject, “The Good Neighbor Policy in Inter-American Economic Relations” ; Dr. 
Dabney Lancaster, Virginia State Superintendent of Education, who indicated 
the need for effective teaching of foreign languages in the schools; Dr. Mar- 
jorie Johnston of the United States Office of Education, who discussed meth- 
ods and texts for the teaching of Spanish; Mr. Charles Todd Stewart of the 
Office of Education, who spoke on Brazil; and Dr. Parker Trask, United 
States Geological Survey, who gave an illustrated lecture on “Paricutin, 
Mexico’s New Volcano.” Dr. Aluizio Napoleio, Second Secretary of the Bra- 
zilian Embassy, stressed the importance of the study of Portuguese. Professor 
Salvatore Mangiafico of Sweet Briar College summed up the salient trends 
of thought of the Institute. 

A reception with Spanish American music and dancing was held on the 
evening of April 7 and other social affairs were enjoyed during the Institute. 
Miss Margaret T. Rudd, Assistant Professor of Spanish at Westhampton 
College directed the program and at the closing session announced a follow-up 
program, which will include a summer workshop for teachers of Spanish in the 
State of Virginia. 


Chicago Workshop.—Special features of the University of Chicago Work- 
shop this summer will be sections on Inter-American Education and Aviation 
Education. Participants, in addition to receiving help and counsel from con- 
sultants especially selected for their competence in these fields, will hear lec- 
tures, see films and have access to much new material pertaining to Latin 
America and Aviation. Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, is director of the Workshop, which will include sections on Elementary 
and Secondary Education and Human Development. Teachers, administrators, 
and librarians who wish help in solving problems in their own classrooms 
and in adjusting their schools to war and post-war demands will be particu- 
larly interested in the offerings in curriculum, guidance, and evaluation. A 
limited number of scholarships paying either full or half tuition are available. 
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Further information may be secured by writing to James B. Enochs, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Workshop, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NoTEs AND NEws 


Notes on Education in Mexico.—A Congreso Nacional de Educacién was 
held April 20-30 at the Escuela Normal of Saltillo, in celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

The January 14 issue of Tiempo carried a very interesting article on public 
education in Mexico. In it was outlined a comprehensive program announced 
by the newly-appointed Minister of Education, Jaime Torres Bodet. 

After the heavy loss of property suffered in the region of Chillan, Chile, 
in the earthquakes of 1939, the schoolchildren and people of Mexico raised by 
public subscription three million Chilean pesos for the gift of a school building 
to the devastated area. This building has been completed and the interior is 
beautifully decorated with the work of two Mexican painters, David Alfaro 
Siqueiros and Xavier Guerrero. 

Members of the group of Mexican teachers of English who visited the 
United States last year are now assisting in the English Language Institute, 
which holds classes in the Benjamin Franklin Library, Mexico City. 

Lolita Cueto, one of Mexico’s talented group of puppeteers, is making her 
contribution to an Inter-American project by designing the dolls for the 
Spanish Exhibits of the United States Office of Education. The theme-panel 
of these exhibits will be the back-drop of the puppet theater being painted 
by Xavier Guerrero, the famous Mexican artist who last year did the murals 
in the Escuela México of Chillan, Chile. 

On April 1 the Chihuahua State School Superintendent, José C. Fuentes, 
the Juarez Superintendent of Schools, Guadalupe Brena Pense, and eleven 
teachers from the schools of Chihuahua and Juarez visited the Deming, New 
Mexico, schools and attended the Pan American exhibit arranged by Mrs. 
Nell Irvin. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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CHAPTER NEWS .. . 
Conducted by 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser* 








MINNESOTA CHAPTER was co-sponsor with the A. A. T. F. of a luncheon 
for members of both associations. Speakers were Miss Esperanza Figueroa of 
Havana and Private Eric Weil, a native of France, now serving in the 
United States Army. The chapter also participated in the second annual 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, held in October at Hamline University. 
Latin American interests were represented by Dr. Vianna Moog, Brazilian 
writer; Sra. de Lozada, delegate from Bolivia on the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women; and Dr. José Acufia, Exchange Professor from Costa Rica 
at Winona State Teachers College. A tabulation of enrollment in Spanish in 
the Arts College of the University of Minnesota shows that with a total 
enrolment of 23% fewer students in 1943 than in 1942, the Spanish Depart- 
ment in 1942 had 761 students, and in 1943, 844. Members of the Chapter are 
also active in the work of the Instituto de Estudios Hispanoamericanos in the 
summer session, which in 1942 initiated a seminar in the development of ideas 
in Latin America, taught by Mr. Pierofia and Miss Esperanza Figueroa. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER reports on its meetings from November, 1943 to 
February, 1944. The central points of interest were: an address by Mr. Julio 
Garz6én, director of La Prensa, who spoke on the work and objectives of the 
Inter-American Press Society, referring to the teachers of Spanish as the 
first agents of a truly constructed Pan American movement; a stimulating 
talk by Dr. Bernard Levy of the College of the City of New York on the 
methods used in teaching foreign languages in the Army Specialized Training 
Program, bringing out its possible influence on civilian curricula and methods ; 
the privilege of hearing Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University, 
who chose as topic “The Millenary of Castilla,” tracing the process of unifica- 
tion of the country since the tenth century; a luncheon-meeting at a Spanish 
restaurant followed by an interesting afternoon in the Language School of 
Mr. L. Bayo, who showed a film used by him in connection with his method 
of teaching languages, while Sefiora Luisa de Salas, director of the dramatic 
group, “La Farandula,” presented Vital Aza’s “El Bigote Rubio.” The Hunt- 
ington Medal, awarded annually by the Hispanic Society, was presented to 
Mr. Anthony Castagnaro, of New York University, for his essay on Javier de 
Viana. An important and timely innovation is the monthly bulletin Correo 
del Capitulo Neoyorquino which keeps members posted on matters of interest 
to the Chapter and to teachers of Spanish in general. 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER held its October meeting in conjunction with the 


* All news notes for this department and all chapter reports, changes in officers, 
and the like, should be sent to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. 
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regional meeting of the Washington Education Association in Seattle. After 
the joint luncheon, section meetings were arranged. The Chapter enjoyed 
hearing an informal talk in Spanish by Sr. José Sampelayo, the Chilean Consul. 
He was followed by Dr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, who in reminiscent mood spoke 
of his boyhood in Colombia and greatly delighted his audience with his many 
anecdotes in Spanish. The Chapter, cooperating with the Seattle Art Museum, 
is planning a Pan American program for April 9 at the Museum Auditorium. 
The Chapter is sponsoring a contest among advanced Spanish students in the 
nine Seattle Public High Schools. The winners will receive the A. A. T. S. 
medals for excellence in Spanish. Plans are also being made for a short radio 
program on Pan American Day. 


OKLAHOMA CHAPTER continues to keep in touch with its members 
through its excellent bulletin, which is substituted for two of the former three 
meetings each year. The February program consisted of Mexican songs and 
dances given by the Misses Yolanda and Sonya Rueda of Oklahoma City, a 
film on Yucatan shown by the University of Oklahoma, and a talk by Pro- 
fessor A. A. Arnold of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, who 
took for his subject “The Widening Horizon of Language Teaching.” 


OREGON CHAPTER continues its meetings, though it has been compelled 
to break its fine tradition of a monthly gathering and to meet every other 
month. Its work and interest continue without interruption. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO CHAPTER, which now has a membership of 
twenty persons in thirteen different southern New Mexico towns, held very 
beneficial meetings in January and March, when their speakers were Mr. Ar- 
mando Idiaquez, agriculture expert from Honduras, and Mr. Joe Rogers, who 
lived many years in Peru, Venezuela, and Colombia. Latin American decla- 
mations, music, and folk-dances completed the program. For the professional 
contribution there was a discussion of studies of enrollment in Spanish and of 
methods used in instructing students of Spanish descent. A file on textbook 
reactions by all members added to the practical value of the sessions. The 
Chapter is looking forward to the return visit to be paid them by teachers from 
Chihuahua City and Juarez City, Old Mexico. They have been invited to spend 
April 1 to 4 in Las Cruces and Deming. A banquet, a tea by the president, Pro- 
fessor Carl A. Tyre, a breakfast by college students at A. and M. College, a 
conducted tour to various types of schools, and an elaborate program in Spanish 
compose the affairs planned in Las Cruces. In Deming the group will inspect 
Pan American projects inspired by Nell Irving, junior-high-school instructor, 
who has won wide admiration for her patient, original, and valuable work. 


MARGINALIA 


Since these notes will not appear until the May issue, it is difficult to find 
news which will then be timely. Retrospect must therefore be indulged in, to 
some extent, and any suggestions for future policy may be given consideration 
during the summer, and sent in by July 15 in order to be included in the 
October issue. 
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Your Adviser is most unhappy because she must seem to be always urging 
the Chapters to send in the names and addresses of new officers. It is impos- 
sible to make contact with each Chapter by letter or card because these are 
not delivered if the addressees are no longer in office. Moreover, with all the 
pleas for saving paper and against cluttering up the mail-bags, it should not be 
necessary to send out individual cards to Chapter presidents. Will you not, on 
reading this, take pen in hand at once and give me adequate information for 
inclusion in the material which must be on hand before July 15? 

Pan American Day will have come and gone by the time this is read, but 
there should be fine reports, and many of them on the ways in which that 
important date was celebrated. There are so many fine films now available at 
reasonable prices that it would be interesting to compile a list of those used, 
with comments on their effectiveness, as an inspiration to other chapters. 
Personally I can speak with enthusiasm about those on the Pan American 
Highway, Hilltown in Mexico (Fiestas), Guatemala, and a number of others 
put out by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. They are 
excellent for Spanish classes and for clubs, Spanish and Pan American. 

Since there must necessarily be fewer meetings than formerly, it would 
seem to be just the time for the Chapters to interest themselves in some com- 
mon endeavor of research and planning as suggested by “Report No. 14” quoted 
in the December Hispanra. Could not each Chapter form a committee to 
study possibilities for cooperation in its own community, with the ultimate 
purpose of harmonizing the findings in the report of a central committee of 
the A. A. T. S. so that the teaching of Spanish could be more practical and 
extensive? 

So many times similar surveys and studies have been undertaken, fine 
ideas furnished, clear reports given, only to be received with apathy by the 
Chapters individually. It is most discouraging to those sincere workers who 
have done the foundation work. Cannot we contribute something really worth- 
while this time? Cannot we, as Chapters, rally to the support of those who 
are willing to work along these lines, even if we cannot have frequent 
meetings? Committees could be formed, the members could be asked for 
their ideas, and mimeographed reports of progress could be sent out regularly, 
thus holding the membership together in a common cause. 

The bulletins used by several Chapters as a substitute for meetings could 
be used in this way, and other chapters could adopt the device. At the Annual 
Meetings of 1939 and 1940, in San Francisco and Albuquerque, respectively, 
beginnings were made which should have contributed much to such a study. 
The reports were published in Hispania. Look them up and use them as 
inspiration for continuing the work. Write to the chairmen of the committees 
who presented them. This is a time to work, not to sit back and let events 
not only catch up with us but outstrip us. None of us approves of having 
Federal control of education, but if youn—YOU—Chapters and members col- 
lectively and individually—do nothing to justify your existence as teachers 
of a useful subject, you will have no right to weep if you lose your identity 
in bureaucracy. 
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BarTon, Francis B., and Cuneo, James A., Spanish Review Grammar and 
Composition, New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1944. Cloth. xii, 232 
pp. Price, $1.65. 


Not just another textbook, this new volume by Minnesota’s Barton and 
Ctineo stands out from among the many new grammar-composition titles 
to claim our attention with a variety of interesting features—some of them 
novel—hitherto rarely brought together under one cover. According to the 
inevitable “Preface,” the authors have aimed “to present an adequate review 
of essential Spanish grammar and a useful training in practical nonliterary 
written and spoken Spanish” (p. v). In this and in most of their other claims, 
they have, in the opinion of this reviewer, been highly successful. 

The general pattern is uniform throughout the twenty lessons, each of 
which contains, in order: (1) a grammar section; (2) a Spanish text of 
a full page or more in length; (3) a cuestionario of nine to sixteen (average 
twelve) questions based on the preceding text; (4) a short section to be 
memorized, consisting of coplas, proverbs, chistes, or fragments of poetry; 
(5) a page-long composition based on the Spanish text and the grammar; 
(6) a drill exercise of nineteen to thirty (average twenty-three) English- 
sentences illustrative of the grammar to be translated into Spanish; and 
(7) a verb review of ten to fifteen sentences (average twelve) which illus- 
trate idiomatic uses as well as the various conjugational forms. Deviations 
from this plan are only four in number (Lessons I, II, VI, XV), each 
thoroughly appropriate to the peculiarities of the particular lesson. Lesson VI, 
for example, includes a well-conceived additional “grammatical exercise” on 
the object pronouns. 

All this material is exceedingly well integrated. The Spanish text and the 
composition carry along between them a story which in each installment 
“contains from twelve to twenty illustrations of the grammatical principles 
discussed in the lesson” (pp. v-vi). The excellent short sentences of the 
drill exercise, although they might well follow the grammar section, to 
which they are chiefly related, provide together with the composition abun- 
dant practice material, which seems to have been carefully graded. One must 
not take too seriously, however, the claim that “no grammatical principles 
are included in the exercises to be translated from English into Spanish until 
they have been studied” (p. vi). The additional phrase, “so far as possible” 
(p. vi), does not mitigate the inadvisability of a claim that was a@ priori 
practically impossible of realization, unless, for example, Lesson I was to 
contain no sentences at all, Lesson II no verbs but ser and estar, and so on. 
The verb review is, unfortunately, often a thing apart, and the passages for 
memorization are both textually and grammatically unrelated to the rest of 
the lesson. These passages are so well chosen, however, that most teachers 
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will probably want to use them, with the possible exception of the dull, 
factual prose paragraph on Rubén Dario (XIV, 99). 

One of the many excellences of the Spanish text is its natural language, 
much of it in dialogue and displaying Spanish American usage in those few 
instances where it differs from that of Spain (chiefly vocabulary items such 
as boleto, words relating to foods, and the like). Another excellence is the 
remozamiento of an apparently imperishable device, the hoary but honored 
trip. Without giving away too many interesting details of the Barton-Cuineo 
tour, it may be said that the beginning is novel, the travelers are a rare 
combination, the vehicle is new (but here to stay), the route and many of 
the stops (e.g., Campeche, Osorno) create a unique itinerary and background, 
and the authors have not felt it necessary to bring their American journalist 
back home. In one early chapter, one of the travelers gives a substitute lecture 
in Spanish to science students in an American college. Throughout, and inter- 
spersed with humorous experiences, are costumbres, scenic glimpses, and 
informational tid-bits about all sorts of things, from cinchona to colas de gallo. 

The grammar is presented (1) with uncommon brevity and simplicity, as a 
practical guide to linguistic usage in the exercises, and (2) by topics, in 
order to make the book useful for reference purposes. To the claim that “each 
topic is presented completely and compactly in one place, not scattered through 
several lessons in various parts of the book,” one complex but glaring excep- 
tion may be noted. English “should” is treated as a topic under the condi- 
tional tense (§23.1), but also again with the imperfect subjunctive in -ra of 
deber, querer, and poder (§101) and with conditional sentences (§111); 
deber, in turn, is treated topically in one place (§116) and incidentally but 
significantly in two others (§23.1, 101). 

With simplicity and clarity the authors have offered a good many sensible, 
sound, and thoroughly intelligible grammatical. explanations that are either 
new or rarely offered. Especially noteworthy examples are those dealing with: 
(1) the omission of the definite article before countries with which it is 
integrally used—e.g., El Ecuador (§4.5, n.1); (2) the use of the definite 
article for the possessive adjective (§4.8, 122) ; (3) the omission and retention 
of the indefinite article before an unmodified predicate noun (§8.1); (4) the 
use of estar with predicate adjectives (§15); (5) the position of descriptive 
adjectives before and after nouns (§37); (6) deber (§116); (7) gcudl? 
($135); (8) mismo (§146). Teachers will welcome also the very practical 
sections on fractions and arithmetical signs (XX); the table showing the 
phonetic governance of spelling changes (§166) ; the paragraph (§176) on the 
value of the principal parts of the verb; and the two interesting pages on 
word order (especially §183). 

The effort to simplify the usual long, complicated, and confusing statement 
on the sequence of tenses has been only partially successful, however, for the 
parallel with English usage, as claimed, is inexact when English uses the 
infinitive (§106). Contrary to their usual procedure, the authors write 
an unnecessary and contradictory paragraph on the superlative (§73). In 
“Substitutes for the Passive” they say, “A person represented as acted upon 
becomes the indirect object of the reflexive verb” (§66.2), and a few lines 
below (§68) we find the example, “Se Ja hallé” (Italics mine). It is incorrect 
to attribute the use of the subjunctive in adjective clauses to “general nega- 
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tions” (§107.2) or “indefinite future time” (§107.3) when the sole determining 
factor is the antecedent. Teachers can rejoice that at last they have a book 
that omits all mention of the use of the definite article with abstract nouns. 
But failure to explain the haber-estar problem in expressing location is less 
commendable, especially since recent pedagogical-grammatical studies have 
been utilized elsewhere in the book (¢.g., estar, §15). 

One major general error running through the book is the failure to explain 
adequately the subjective criteria upon which grammatical phenomena are 
founded. While the authors sometimes verbally recognize such criteria, failure 
to depend on them is pervasive and may be noted specifically, for example, 
in the failure to distinguish between haber and hacer in such expressions 
as hay luna, hace viento, and the like (p. 35); in the failure to explain the 
psychological attitude toward the past underlying the preterite (§27) as 
distinguished from the imperfect tense; and in the failure to distinguish 
between the indicative and the subjunctive after creer (§102.2 and n. 1). To 
explain grammar or usage phenomenologically, with or without the vague 
statistical intention embodied in words like frequently (p. 88, n. 1), often, 
usually, sometimes, and the like, is not only inadequate but misleading and 
confusing in situations where choice (if only from the standpoint of the 
American student) is involved. In such cases the authors’ desire for simplicity 
and practicality seems to have boomeranged. Fortunately, these cases, while 
serious, are few in comparison with many virtues of this excellent little 
book, whose cordial reception by teachers and students will be well deserved. 

W. H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


HuNTINGTON, ArcHER Mitton, Spain and Africa. New York: Hispanic 
Society of America (Hispanic Notes and Monographs: Poetry Series), 
1943. Cloth. 169 pp. 

Serious poetry is not written for the few, but for the very few, a dictum 
which holds true for Pindar as it does for Longfellow and Mallarmé. It cer- 
tainly does for the larger and most valuable part of the present volume, whose 
great poetic qualities may be summed up in one word: evocation. It is a 
perfect evocation, an evocation of the far past: the Moorish civilization of 
Spain, the glories of the Reconquista, and the strange sun-lit charms of the 
Land of Blood and Sand. But for this very reason the evocation will come to 
complete fruition only in minds prepared for it, those familiar with the back- 
ground and in sympathy with the strange world unfolded. 

The opening poem, Guadalkebir, in a moon-lit night-scene of rare power, 
evokes the breaking of the pontoon-bridge linking Seville with the opposite 
shore of the mighty river, a prelude to the capture of the Queen of Andalusia 
by the host of St. Ferdinand: 


The moonbeams glint and shiver 
On the turrets high and white, 
And Guadalkebir the river 
Sobs through the night. 
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Another poem, The Tent, puts on the scene Amr, the Muslim conqueror of 
Alexandria, and recounts the following quaint legend: 


Amr the bloody turns 

His eyes to the sea, and his men 
Gather the tents and arms, 

To march to the garden of spoil. 
But a single tent remains, 

A tent staked down to the sand. 


For a bird, a pigeon, had made 

Its nest at the highest point. 

“Let it stand,” said Amr. They marched 
Toward the gates of the city of spoil. 
“Let it stand,” said the son of the sand. 
So merciless Amr spoke. 


Longfellow (The Emperor's Bird’s Nest), it will be remembered, ascribed 
the same story to Charles V and localized it somewhere in Flanders; but the 
bird is a swallow: 


“Let no hand the bird molest,” 
Said he solemnly, “nor hurt her !” 
Adding then, by way of jest, 
“Golondrina is my guest, 

’Tis the wife of some deserter !” 


Then the army elsewhere bent, 
Struck its tents as if disbanding, 
Only not the Emperor’s tent, 
For he ordered, ere he went, 
Very curtly, “Leave it standing.” 


Spanish tradition attributes the tale to King Jaime of Aragon, known as el 
Conquistador, and the bird is again a swallow, no pigeon. So we are led to ask, 
Where did Amr come by the honor of having this curious episode ascribed to 
him? The answer is furnished by a passage in the Arab geographer Edrisi (ed. 
de Goeje, 141, p. 170): 


On raconte 4 ce sujet qu’Amr ibno’l-Aci s’étant emparé de Micr (le Caire) et ayant 
voulu se rendre 4 Alexandrie, ordonna que sa tente fit pliée et portée devant lui. 
Mais une colombe descendit sur le faite de la tente, et y pondit des ceufs. Lorsqu’Amr 
fut informé de cette circonstance, il ordonna qu'on laissat la tente dressée comme elle 
était, jusqu’a ce que la colombe eit terminé sa ponte; ce qui fut fait. Par Dieu! 
dit-il, nous ne porterons pas préjudice a celui qui se réfugie auprés de nous et qui 
se repose avec sécurité 4 notre cété; nous nous garderons d’affliger cette colombe par 
la destruction de ses ceufs. Il laissa donc subsister la tente, alla résider 4 Migr jusqu’a 
l'eclosion des ceufs, puis il partit. 


This text is thus the earliest version of the story and undoubtedly its archetype. 
The dove, it will be recalled, was the holy bird of the Syrians and Arabs, being 
in fact the animal form of the great mother-goddess of old, as we know from 
Lucian’s treatise on the Syrian Goddess: Islam had apparently not been able 
to supplant the old tradition. By the same token it is clear that the Arabs 
must have transplanted the tale to Spain where, as we know, it was ascribed 
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to Don Jaime el Conquistador. Naturally enough, the sacred bird of the Near 
East was replaced by the swallow; for it is widely held in Europe that it is 
unlucky to destroy a swallow’s nest.? The first writer to attribute the episode 
to Charles V. was P. Vyeira,? toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
whence the anecdote passed into Robert Southey’s Common-Place Book (Lon- 
don, 1849, I, 408), which was drawn on by William L. Stirling Maxwell and in-° 
corporated in his Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth (London, 
1852, 118), to be ultimately worked up by Longfellow and made into the poem 
with which we have been familiar from our school-days.* Thus twice within 
a century the same story of Eastern provenance has inspired American poets, 
the first time, still in the Victorian age, in the debased form given it by a 
baroque Portuguese sermonnaire, and then again, this time in its original 
Oriental garb, a modern poet who is also the most beloved of Hispanists, since 
he unites, as it were, the learning of a George Ticknor with the antiquarian 
muse of a Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The author is however not content with his evocation of the Middle Ages 
and obsolete legendary lore. In fact, it is a pleasant surprise to read his short 
poem Ley, Libertad, Igualdad, evoking the foul murder of Mariana Pineda, 
guilty of having harbored in her house an emblem, the emblem of Spanish 
liberals, and for this reason done to death by the executioners of that worthy 
predecessor of Generalissimo Francisco Franco, generally known as King 
Ferdinand VII: 
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Stained with Mariana’s blood! 

It is long since Mariana, 

Like Torrijos, went that path, 

But their names will ever witness 
To the grisly deed of wrath.— 
What a trophy for a dreamer! 

Is it lost, that silken streamer, 
Stained with Mariana’s blood? 


An altogether different kind of evocation, one remote from the tumult of 
history, leads the reader back to Nature, not indeed the cold and abstract 
goddess, but one filled with human emotion and sympathy; witness the follow- 
ing : 

This is the nest of a bird, 

Fallen to earth in the rain; 

A wailing cry 

Floats from the sky, 

From the heart of a thing in pain. 


Then again there are stanzas of quaint wistfulness, such as the one entitled 
Translators: 
O painter, sculptor, dreamer, passing by, 
Surely these glittering shells ye leave behind, 


*E. Rolland, Faune populaire de la France, Paris, 1877-1915, II, 320; P. Sébillot, 
Revue des Traditions populaires, III (1888), 156 f.; C. L. Paton, Folk-Lore, XLIX 
(1938), 91; Sir James G, Frazer, Garnered Sheaves, London, 1931, 161 f. 

* Sermones, Coimbra, 1679-1718, XV, 195. 

*Cf. Paul Morin, Les sources de Pauvre de Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Paris, 
1913, 195 f. 
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But half relate the grandeur ye beheld, 
To lay before the dreamless and the blind. 


In a lighter vein, resembling some of the Jngoldsby Legends in tone, are the 
poems making up the second part of the volume. These is the amusing adven- 
ture of the pious archbishop who, having been slandered by envious courtiers 
and condemned ad bestias, in this instance a fine bull, by a miracle neatly 
pulls the two horns from the bull’s head, whereupon the beast kneels down 
before him, thus demonstrating ad oculos the good man’s innocence. 

The third part, dedicated to Spanish men and women who are no more, is a 
collection of short pieces in memoriam; but there is an air of bitter reality 
hovering about many of these short pieces, truly specimens of Gedankenlyrik, 
affording a glimpse into the vanity of human endeavor. There is a poem 
prefaced by a motto taken from Seneca: Nullum sine auctoramento malum est: 


He gathered up his lusts, 
With all the things he hated; 
He gathered up his dark hours 
And cast them in the sea. 


But alas: 
The lusts he slew wore silk, 
Each thing he loathed, a jewel; 
The empty days grew cruel, 
When he cast them in the sea. 
Another: 


You went out in the fog tonight. 

I thought of the hours when you spoke of fame. 
How you loved to beat on that brazen name ! 
But—you went out in the fog tonight 


Do memories light you with bitter chant? 

What have you found in the fog tonight? 
And again: 

Ah, blessed are the unknown dead— 

Whose urns are either clay or lead! 

No scribe will ever slyly turn, 

To spy beneath, and so discern 

Some faint smith’s mark, that may decree 

What urn perchance of sterling be! 

*Tis strange yet not too sad to think, 

How many at fame’s fountain drink, 

Yet slip away as unknown dead, 

Whose urns are either clay or lead. 


Sunset Poems these might have been called, or perhaps All Souls’ Day Lyrics, 
and as such they are perhaps worthy to rank with the most famous of All 
Souls’ Day poems, Englished, not so long ago, by one of the author’s warm ad- 
mirers, the late Waldemar Kloss of the Library of Congress: 


The fragrant mignonette put on the table, 

The last red asters in this vase bestow! 

Are we, my Love, to speak of love still able 
As long ago? 
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Let me the hand whose tender touch entrances, 

Press secretly ; nay before friend and foe! 

Give me but one of your bewitching glances 
As long ago! 


The tombs a flood of light and flowers graces. 

One day of shore-leave the departed know. 

Come to my heart! Rush into my embraces, 
As long ago! 


ALEXANDER H. KRrappe 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom. Prepared by RYLAND 
W. Crary, University High School, University of Iowa, for the Committee 
on Experimental Units of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1943. Paper. Illustrated. 
Maps and charts. viii, 120 pp. Price, 88 cents. 


This is in general a well-planned, well-written, well-printed, and well-il- 
lustrated “unit study” book—it is too extensive and too useful to be called 
a pamphlet—intended for use as “social studies” material on Latin America 
and Latin America’s place in the modern world. The approach is broad- 
minded and intelligent. The introduction warns against over-emphasis on the 
bizarre and the picturesque, against the “comic opera approach,” against 
the “mood of the reformer and the missionary,” and stresses understanding, 
frank recognition of problems, realization of the vast complexity of Latin 
America. Old errors and prejudices about Spanish colonization give way to a 
fair and unbiased weighing of good and bad. Racial and economic back- 
grounds are fully discussed, and military and political history placed in ap- 
propriate relation thereto. The fact that Latin America has urban as well as 
rural civilizations, that it is not all exotic or “quaint,” is brought home in text 
and illustration alike. Mining, manufacture, and transportation receive adequate 
treatment, along with agriculture, stock-raising, and handicrafts. A reliable 
picture of the domestic and international problems of the Other American 
Republics is given, with a fair presentation of their relations with the United 
States. Each chapter is followed by a list of suggested readings, and two 
appendices give information on “study aids” and suggest projects and problems 
for discussion. 

This book is such an improvement over the material from secondary sources 
usually provided by social studies teachers who attempt to deal with Latin 
America that it may seem captious to point out its weaknesses. The most 
striking is its failure to include some of the best of these secondary-source 
materials among its references. Although published in 1943, and advertised 
by the publishers as giving “up-to-date information,” such authoritative books 
as Latin America, by Preston E. James, Latin America: A Descriptive Survey, 
by William Lytle Schurz, and other important books published in 1942 are not 
mentioned, although John W. White’s Argentina and Philip Leonard Green’s 
Pan American Progress, and others published in that year are listed. The 
superficial Inside Latin America, by John Gunther, which a Latin American 
editor once characterized as Outside Latin America, is included, but without 
a word of caution about accepting its facile generalizations. 
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The other striking shortcoming of the book grows out of the well-known 
“skittishness” of social studies teachers and writers about consulting people 
who know Spanish and Portuguese. It is not without significance that on page 
115, where suggestions for correlation with other departments in the school 
seem to be in order, the author suggests that “music, art, and literature 
might make valuable contributions.” So can the foreign language department. 
Certainly even a reading of the proofs by a Spanish teacher would have ob- 
viated such errors as the tiresome accent on “maté” that seems to be so popu- 
lar among American writers who know no Spanish; the “Corvacado” (sic) 
mountain at Rio; the alternate use of accent and no accent on La Nacién, 
and of the accent on Lépez and none in Ordéfiez; Mendoz for Mendoza; 
Avelaneda and Avellanedo for Avellaneda; Revolucionara for Revolucionaria 
in referring to the APRA; and such curiosities as the statement that “Lima 
is but a stone’s-throw from the harbor of Callao,” or the tag “the Gone with 
the Wind of Latin American literature” attached to Manu, by Jorge Isaacs. 
By what legerdemain Ecuador is credited with a university at “Tinto” 
(Quito?) on page 77 is beyond this reviewer. The chapter on “Cultural Trends 
and Social Problems,” perhaps because of the “skittishness” about consulting 
Spanish teachers mentioned above, is the weakest in the book. The state- 
ment (p. 79) that “Latin American literature has been composed in three 
languages: Spanish, Portuguese, and French” is one of those half-truths 
that need explanation, for unless Haitian literature is expressly referred to, 
it gives credence to the current misconception that Spanish-speaking and Por- 
tuguese-speaking Latin Americans do not consider their respective mother- 
tongues fit to write “litrature” in, or appears to support the brazen effrontery 
with which a claim is staked for French as “the cultural language of all 
Latin America.” The sequel of Martin Fierro, “The Return of Martin Fierro,” 
is confused with its predecessor. Of all the great galaxy of Spanish American 
poets, Andrade, Hernandez, Bello, and Olmedo are the only poets mentioned. 
Finally, the “readings” for this chapter contain no references to literary 
works, while the only educational reference is to the feeble Education in 
Latin America, by Smith and Littell, published in 1934, Kandel’s excellent 
Educational Yearbook,” Education in the Latin American Countries, apparently 
having escaped attention along with other significant books of 1942, as pointed 
out above, although some publications of that year are listed. - 

Having made these criticisms, we revert to our first statement: the book is 
in general well-planned and well-written, and its typography and illustrations 
are excellent. It is an improvement—a marked improvement—on some “social 
studies” materials. It is, within limits, a good book. Our strictures are intended 
mainly to reinforce the plea we are about to make, which may be summed 
up in these queries: Why do social studies teachers who try to deal with 
Latin America overlook the help available in Spanish departments? Why are 
they so “skittish” about confessing their lack of familiarity with the languages 
of Latin America? (It can’t be concealed.) Why do they tend to ignore or 
“play down” the fundamental importance of the language element in any 
sound approach to Latin American problems? In short, why can’t we get 
together ? 


Henry GraTtran Doy_e 


The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Watsu, Donatp Deventsu (ed.), Seis relatos americanos. New York: W. W. 

Norton and Company, Inc., 1943. Cloth. 242 pp. Price, $1.65. 

The purpose of the editor is “to bring together readings representative 
of the twentieth-century novel” of Spanish America. There are two complete 
short novels—Lo que lUaman fracaso, by Jorge Ferretis, and El antojo de la 
patrona, by Benito Lynch—and sections of four longer works. The latter 
happily form independent stories which can be enjoyed as they stand. They 
are taken from the following novels—El hermano asno, by Eduardo Barrios; 
Sangre de mestizos, by Augusto Céspedes; Las memorias de Mamé Blanca, 
by Teresa de la Parra; and Los perros hambrientos, by Ciro Alegria. Each 
selection is preceded by a brief sketch of the author, in English, and a list 
of his works. 

There is flavor in these selections, pungent flavor of the lands below the 
Rio Grande. The book offers a striking introduction to some of our neighbors 
—the big-hearted monk in the Chilean monastery; the railroad engineer who 
becomes a customs inspector, fighting bravely but hopelessly against official 
corruption; the stolid Bolivian soldiers digging painfully and futilely for 
water in the wastes of the Gran Chaco; the Peruvian bandits; the crude, 
ruthless Argentine ranch owner and his patient, cultured wife; the picturesque 
Vicente Cochocho. 

There is flavor, too, in the speech of the characters in the stories. But 
here we have both an advantage and a disadvantage. Our poor students find 
themselves confronted with added difficulties of dialectical speech. They have 
already plenty to contend with in irregular verbs and idioms. And yet, what 
is a baffled editor to do? He does not feel as though he has the right fo 
tamper with the text, Besides, much of the flavor inheres in that very speech. 
Perhaps he might enclose in parentheses the orthodox Spanish equivalent. 
That would clutter up the text intolerably. However there still remain the 
notes to furnish the needed information. To be sure most high-school students 
(and some college students) hate notes. 

Talking about “cluttering,” we might add that this book is not burdened 
with an abundance of so-called teaching-aids—drills, translation exercises and 
the rest. We have the necessary notes, some brief cuestionarios, and the 
vocabulary. If the teacher wants additional exercises based upon the text 
let him work them out himself. This brings up the vexing question as to 
whether our present-day editors and publishers furnish us with too many 
teaching-aids. Have our textbooks become too elaborate? Are they beamed 
at the lazy teacher who wants most of his work ready-made for him, so that 
he may drift in and out of his classroom, put on his hat when the bell rings, 
and forget about school until the next morning? That sounds somewhat 
crabbed, but high-grade foreign-language teaching is a full-time job. 

Mic#aet S. DonLAN 


Micuetson, Epitn S., and Bascocx, Epna, Hispanic Background. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. Pamphlet. Maps. iv, 69 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
The purpose of this pamphlet is explained on the title-page—“A suggestive 

plan for the study of the cultural essays in Primer and Segundo curso de 
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espatiol by Pittaro and Green.” The first volume referred to, Primer curso 
de espaiiol, contains ten essays, in English, dealing mostly with Spain, its 
language and principal cities, as well as its life and culture. The second 
volume, Segundo curso de espaiiol, has likewise ten essays dealing with the 
history, geography, and civilization of Spanish America, The authors of this 
pamphlet offer a plan for the assimilation of the material in the essays. 
Extensive reading lists are furnished as well as lists of aural and oral aids such 
as Spanish phonograph records. Projects are suggested. There are question- 
naires, in English, to test the knowledge of the contents of the essays, and there 
are exercises in the study of words derived from Spanish sources. There are 
outline-maps of Spain and Spanish America which can be reproduced by 
the student and used for filling-in names of places. Lists of available records 
of Spanish music are numerous. Subjects for discussion are suggested. The 
fundamental purpose of the pamphlet is to motivate the formal study of the 
Spanish language, to acquaint the student with the cultural background of the 
language, and to develop an understanding of our fellow-Americans. 
MicHaet S. DonLAN 


Seps, Setma Borston, Visitamos La Habana. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. Cloth. Illustrated. Map. xv, 207 pp. Price, $1.28. 


The sub-title of the book is A Conversational Spanish Reader. The short 
preliminary chapter is a prologue, in which the personages are introduced— 
five high-school students and their Spanish teacher. The main part of the 
book consists of twenty-seven lessons, or dialogues, dealing with a trip to 
Havana. The conversations are interwoven with Cuba’s history and geography 
and such matters as tourist information, dining, shopping, and recreation. 
Each chapter is accompanied by a cuestionario and a drill exercise. The exer- 
cises are varied—translation, fill-in, matching, etc. They are intended to be 
done orally. There are explanatory footnotes as well as notes at the end of 
each lesson, explaining the examples of the subjunctive mode which occur 
in the text. Twenty-four illustrations embellish the text. Subsequent to the 
dialogues are nine pages which contain under the heading “Supplementary 
Readings and Realia” the following: I, Travel, historical, and political books 
in English on Cuba; II, Spanish textbooks on Cuba; III, English fiction with 
a Cuban locale; IV, Motion pictures on Cuba, suitable for classroom use; V, 
Musical recordings and reading references on Cuban music; VI, Photographs 
and pictures. There is, of course, a Spanish-Eng‘ish vocabulary. The frontis- 
piece is a map of Cuba. 

Micuagt S. DoNLAN 


Hamitton, D. Lez, and Fans, Nep Carey (eds.), Contos do Brasil. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1944. Cloth. End-paper maps. xiii, 332 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

Contos do Brasil is “designed to help you learn something about the lan- 
guage and people of Brazil and about the country itself.” The stories it con- 
tains (sixteen in number) are selected because they are “all interesting and 
in themselves examples of good literature”, representing various levels, “from 
the conservative, rather classical style of Machado de Assiz to the colloquial 
idiom of Mario de Andrade.” They also represent different parts of Brazil, 
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as is clearly brought out by the map “Nomes de geografia brasileira mencio- 
nados neste livro,” which serves as one of the end-papers. The stories are 
arranged in order of difficulty, but have not been “classroom-tailored.” Foot- 
notes (in Portuguese) explain linguistic difficulties and “general notes” at 
the end of the book give brief summaries of the life and works of each 
author. The usual vocabulary is added. Each story is followed by questions, 
which are numerous, intended to serve as guides to oral and written practice. 

In the as yet not thoroughly clear question of Portuguese orthography, the 
authors have followed the Vocabulério ortogrdfico da lingua brasileira (third 
edition, 1940) of Estevao Cruz, rather than the Pequeno dicionério brasileiro 
da lingua portuguesa (second edition, 1939), which they followed in their 
earlier reading text, Anedotas fdceis, published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1942. The second edition of the Pequeno diciondrio is now unavail- 
able, and the third edition “even assuming that it interprets correctly the 
Brazilian government decree of 1938, is very ill-adapted to teaching Portu- 
guese to English-speaking students.” 

Contos do Brasil is significant because the editors are qualified to undertake 
their task, because of its frank and exclusive emphasis on Brazil, and because 
of the obvious care with which it has been prepared. 

Henry Grattan Doyie 
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